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The I'ollo'jin- cace ztMy or.^ in a ..orioy oi' live dealing with 
innovation in education. All th-:: stJaics are aeacriptive m nature and, 
aj the ;/ork cT I'lve Jit'YeronT, aatnorB- wr.xm,;-- iri tii<^ir per^ional capac- 
ity, they represent live j/ ito indiviiuj.1 synti 'ses and interpretations 
of vri'j^t a'^iountJ: of in.'o uation. Yet tu coniUjion that mi.;ht be expected 
fror'. thi^:; netr.oa doe.: not rocuit. Vhat emer^^es from these studies is 
instead a rcaL^onn.bly coherent c^tatenent of educational responses to the 
post-war uemanas of many more people for moro ana better educationp 

Perhap^' it is not remarkable that the demands I'lave been exerted 
30 conLiiatently on such a variety of nations, nor that the response to 
them has for the most part oeen so quicK and positive. Th; nations 
exam:ined in this book are remarkably similar in that all have a long 
and honourable tradition of public education, an industrialised economy 
and a ni^-h standard of living. At first {glance it even appears that 
their soluticnu to the problems posed by recent edu^cational demands 
are unusually similar: structural reform, curricular reform, compen- 
satory and/or indiviaualised learning systems - examples of each are 
easy to find in any setting;. Yet a closer reading of the five case 
studies reveals wide and interesting; variations: in priorities, in 
perceived solution.., in strategies evolved or developed to implement 
them. 

Such variety of course reflects to a large extent differences in 
'national climate*, that peculiar corrioination of values, objectives, 
aims and administrative tradition which, aside froir^ language, makes a 
nation di^^tinctive. The explication of these differences is thus'^a 
hidden theme o^' the five case studies taken as a whole, and an unaer- 
standiri^" of Uiis hiduen theme is necessary to illuminate the more 
obvious themes of chan£,^e and growth. 

An explanation .of tnis point can be found by co:.:paring, even 
superficially, Jca-ndinavi an countries such as h'orway and oweden on the 
one hana and the unitea states of /anerica on tne other. At least from 
'Jhe viewpoint of the outside observer, Jon^ray and Gweaen have much in 
com;aon. Both relatively small in ternii. of population, they can also 
claim a remarkably unif led^ocial anu value structure. J?\irthermore, 
their style - if such a/^^feneralisation can ce made - seems to be to 
nave a clear idea of .^^^is anu tnen to set about methodically reachin/f" 
them. This process i>^itied by the existence ^of strong central govern- 
ments which are to plan and to le^\islate with a reasonably clear 
assurance tnat jp^^at they propose will be achieved. Thus there exists 
in 2,orwav the -/tional Council for Innovation in ^-iducalion whose 
mandate it is t>D make reality ox reform laws passed by the central 
Parliament. The N^arliari ent , concerned in recent years with ''large 
nuestion:^ of tne role oi* .^c.iools in ocJcicty*', ana sure enou.^h of its 
const Ltuei cy, has concerni^d itself larroly witii .j^inictural reform and 
new curT^icula - on a national jcale. 
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' The situation in the United otates is quite different, even if 
the question of relative size of total population is ignored. The 
American federal government is based on a system of 'checks and balances 
so fine that it is often hard to determine either the source of impetus 
or its ultimate manifestation. The situation is further complicated by 
the well-protected existence of states* rights - particularly the con- 
trol of education - and, once the issue of taxation is raised, by muni- 
cipal and regional claims as well. Perhaps more important, the rich 
diversity of the American population inevitably means conflicting social 
and ethnic interests, values, and views of national priorities. The past 
decade of American life has indeed been one of fast-changing goals and 
objectives and of ^^ssive social upheaval. Much of the upheaval has 
connected itself to education and made demands accordingly: in the light 
of tnis political and 'social background, it is not surprising that 
American education responded by producing such a variety of innovations 
in every area and at every level that the final array can be quite be- 
wildering, whilst at the same time providing a vast reservoir of exper- 
ience for others. 

England and the Federal Republic of Germany likewise provide differ- 
ences quite distinctly their own. Writing of her own country's approach 
to recent educational change, the author of the English case study notes 

" the English style is distinctive. You can seize on it 

instantly. There is no acceptance of common objectives, except 
in the most general sense which inspired the last major education 
act: the need to widen opportunities and eliminate the poverty 
both of . individual children and of 'the public provision of 
education. (l) There is no national plan for , education, no law 
which specifies where development is necessary as in some OECD 
countries. There is almost no theory. The point is characteris- 
' tically made in a recent major^r^;port on education (2): 'V/e 
invited the help of a number of distinguished educationists and 
professors of educational philosophy ... They all confirmed the 
view that general statements of aims were of limited value and 
that a pragmatic approach to education was likely to be more 
fruitful. 

The reference to "two decades of non-reform'* in German education, 
a phrase coined by Professor b.B. Robinsohn, is slowly becoming eroded, 
especially durin-^, the last two years, which have been marked by funda- 
mental changes in many parts of the school system. With increasing 
co-operation between the LSnder and with the initiatives of the new 
Ministry for Education and Science, the need for a more systematic 
approach to educational reform, and especially to educational experi- 
mentation, seems more important in Germany today than in many other 
countrien. 

Despite these differences in background and style, the five country 
studies do show on^ overriding problem in common: the need to change and 
improve their educational systems^ Furthermore, as their experience 
increases, they all face the reality that explicit measures to facilitate 
the management of educational change are necessary, that innovation and 
improvement cannot be haphazardly left to chance. 
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"Rapid advance in education research, development and atitual 
instructional innovation will be impossible vintil a pattern of order 
and effective co-operation is established among school districts, state 
school offices, universities and federal funding agencies. Although 
many excellent things are now being done, a survey of the nation as a 
whole would show a discouraging lack of systematic effort and a waste 
of time, energy, and resources," 

Committee for Economic Development, 1968. 



"... fundamentally the public schools have not changed to meet 
this rapidly changing society. This is particularly true of public 
school systems in large cities. I say this with full knowledge of the 
many, many innovative devices, procedures and concepts which have been 
introduced into the public schools of large cities by forward-looking 
and dedicated staff members. But I repeat, the general pattern of the 
public school has not changed to meet a vastly changing society." 

Bernard Donovan, Superintendent of Schools, New York City, 1967. 



"The changes reported by California school districts indicate , that 
a revolution is taking place, characterized by increased specialization 
of assignment of teachers, the development of specific instructional ' 
programs for groups of students with identifiable special characteris- 
tics, and applications of new tectmology. " 

Donald Johnson, Administrative Consultant, Bureau of National Defense, 
iiducation Act Administration, Department of iCducation, State of 
.California, 1963. 
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I. SOURCES OF PRKSSUHE FOR INNOVATION 



Educational innovation is only a small part of educational change - 
that part which consists of technical or social inventions deliberately 
implemented • Rapid educational change in the United States durin{^ the 
last two decades has brought strong pressures for innovation. There has 
been an accelerating^ democratization of higher schooling. High school 
graduation, formerly the privilege of a minority, has i^ecome the pre- 
rogative or the majority and the norm as well, so that those who do not 
complete high school are now stigmatized as "dropouts^*.* They are 
supposedly unemployable in a post-industrial occupational structure 
which has' an increasing proportion of professional, technical and white 
collar jobs and declining proportion of blue collar jobs,** 

The fastest ^^rowing part of the educational hierarchy in the 
United otates, however, has been the colleges ana universities. Elemen- 
tary and secondary education, which absorbed the postwar baby boom, 
increased their enrolments by 57 per cent during 1955-65, while enrol- 
ments in higher education doubled in the same decade. Over half of all 
high school ;::;raduates now -;o on to college, as a result, the demand 
for academic preparation in high school has sharply increased. This 
enlarged demand for jollege-preparatory courses and pressure for a'^a- 
demic up-grading lea to the famous curricular innovations of the 
fifties and sixtie^^ in the high schools. Intense competition for college 
entry put the universities into a position of great influence over the 
high school curriculiim. Academic high school texts, which were written 
by professors of education in the heyday of the mass termi^^al high 
school, are bein."^ rewritten by eminent university professors in the new 



» "If we look at fifth grade cohorts from 1920 through the present, 
and if we plot the dropout rate for each year, we obtain a rather 
smooth curve that shows a decline from about 80 per cent high school 
withdrawal in 1920 to about 40 per cent in I960 ... voluntary with- 
drawal has deolinea from about 7*^ per cent in 1920 to about 25 per 
cent in i960".(l) 

^ " ... there is an evident occupationrxl handicap involved in dropping 
out, but the nanaicap of ... oeing nonwhite is far greater. About 
12 per cent of the^ white dropouts v/ere unemployed among those who 
had a few yoaro to secure work; but nearly 18 per cent of nonv/hite 
graduates in the srine age group remained unemployed'*. Ibid., p. 8. 
Saleem & killer al^;o found in Syracuse that high school graduation 
made a difference in the employment prospects of middle class students 
but not in those of vorKing class students. This suggests that even 
when they are high school graduates, students from working class 
homes look for blue collar jobs, and that high school graduation is 
not relevant to obtaining: these. (2) 
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age of mass college preparation. The new academic high school curricula, 
more advanced than those they replace, have been introduced mainly into 
upper-middle class suburban high schools which send their talented grad- 
uates to prestige colleges. Toward the other end of the academic talent 
continuum, high schools which must "hold'* and make suitable provision 
for the youngsters least adept at school work are in difficulty. Little 
innovative energy has been directed to their problems. 

The democratization of schooling is also a facet of our traumatic 
national struggle to incorporate American Negroes into an urban, indus- 
trial class structure with its characteristic pattern of upward mobility. 
The old southern agricultural economy based on the Negroes' cheap labour 
has disappeared. Disappearing alqng with it is the repressive caste sys- 
tem which kept labour cheap by holding the blacks *'in their place" - 
that is, in a lower caste with no chance to win wealth, honour and power 
through occupational achievement. Part and parcel of the caste system 
was the denial to Negroes of an education in any way comparable to the 
public education offered'' to whites. 

With the rural South no longer offering them a livelihood, Negroes 
have been migrating from country to city, and from the South to the 
North and V/est. Only a little over 50 per cent of United States Negroes 
now live in the South. They are distributed between rural and metropoli- 
tan regions like the white population, but within metropolitan regions 
they are far more concentrated in the central cities than are whites. 
This is especially true of the largest metropolitan regions. 

While de facto residential segregation of the races is strong, de 
facto racial segregation of the schools is stronger still. The popula- 
tion of elementary school age is more heavily Neg3^o than the population 
as a whole. In addition, many whites in central cities attend non-public 
schools, oeven out of ten of the largest metropolitan regions have cen- 
,tral cities with public elementary school populations which are more 
than 50 per cent nonwhite and more cities are moving in that direction. 
Mward J. Logue, former Jirector of the Boston Redevelopment Authority, 
has predicted that Boston, whose elementary school population is at 
present 30 per cent nonwhite, will have reached the 50 per cent mark 
in five years. Repeatedly in Boston, schools which were sited ^0 that 
they would be racially balanced under Massachusetts law when planned 
(i.e. no more than 50 per cent nonwhite) were racially imbalanced by 
the time they v/ere opened a few years later. 'I'here is an element of 
social class segregation involved which is equally important. Among 16- 
and 17-year olds, 14 per cent of the white midale class and 14 per cent 
of the wnite working class now attend non-public schools; 40 per cent 
of the Negro middle class ana 1 per cent of the Negro working class 
attend non-public schools. These figures do not differentiate between 
city and suburbs. Whites accomplish most of their social class segrega- 
tion by migrating to suburbs where they attend public schools, with a 
homogeneously upper middle class clientele. 

As a result of these trends, the public schools of the central 
citi&s are becoming heavily populated with working-class and lower-class 
nonwhite s. This de facto re segregation has completely overwhelmed de nure 
desegregation. In New York City in 1954 the Negro and Puerto Rican popu- 
lation was 29 per cent of the elementary school population. In 1964 they, 
were 50.5 per cent of the total ... While the niimber of segregated schools 
(defined in New York City as more than 9^ per cent Negro and Puerto Rican) 

s 
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in 1954 was 7.1 per cent of the schools, by 1964 they were 25.3 per 
cent. The per cent of segregated elementary school buildings more than 
tripled while the nonwhite elementary population slightly less than 
doubled. (3; The school population in Washington, D.C. is 91 per cent 
Negro. Of eleven high school^ in the District examined in a study by 
A. Harry Passow, one was 93 per cent white, one 60 per cent black and 
the rest between 84 per cent and 100 per cent black. (4) As of 1966, 
almost 80 per cent of all white pupils in the first and twelfth grades 
in the UniVed States as a whole attended schools from 90 to 100 per 
cent white, and 99" per cent attended schools at grade 12 that were 50 
per cent or more white. More than 65 per cent of all Negro pupils in 
the first ,^rade attended schools that were between 90 and 100 per cent 
Negro. And 87 per cent at grade 1, and 66 per cent at grade 12, attended 
scnools that were 50 per cent or more Negro. In the South most students 
attend schools that are 100 per cent white or Negro. (5) 

The same forces which have presented the central city public schools 
with a clientele deriving from the educationally weakest homes in the 
nation have eroded the tax base from which they draw their funds. The 
gap between central city and suburban financial resources for education 
is growin;^ wider at the very time when cities need a relative strength- 
ening of their schools, and at the very time when the demand on them 
for educational "output" is intensifying. This is not true for New York 
City which spends ^5l,000 per pupil - more than some suburbs. But it is 
true for th,e nation as a whole. For a sample of 35 large metropolitan 
area suburbs in 1963 the per pupil expenditure was ?5559.42 in the 
suburbs as compared to ;S414.46 in the cities. In 1957 expenditures per 
pupil were approximately the same for cities and suburbs. (6) 

Inner city public schools are now expected to teach all of their 
pupils to read. Anything less is defined as intolerable failure although - 
retrospective mythology to the contrary notwithstanding - the public 
schools systems of the cities in the 1910s and 20s did not teach all of 
the children of immigrants to read. It mattered less then, since the 
elementary school dropouts of that era could find unskilled jobs which 
were acceptable to them. 

The gap between rising academic demands and declining results in 
xhe central city public schools is a major-s^rce of pressure for inno- 
vation. The pressure was increased by the report on ii)aualitv of Educa - 
tional 0p portunitv (7) (the Coleman report), published in July, 1966, 
which documented the failure of schools to overcome differences in aca- 
- demically relevant skills that wnite and Negro chilaren bring from home 
to their first ^rade classrooms. The initial differences were predict- 
able, given the deficient educational heritage of millions of Negroes 
who have migrated to city school systems from the rural South. Gener- 
ations- of under-education do not produce parents able to train their 
pre-Gcnool children to the levels of mastery in spoken language, per- 
ceptual discrinanation, and role-playing which well-educated parents 
automatically expect and almost unintentionally teach. 

The failures of elementary schools to close the cognitive gap gener- 
ated by vastly different homes in the first five years of life is not 
new; but due to the Coleman report it is newly recognized. There is now 
an almost aesperate search for innovations to help overcome these gaps» 



Finally, the drift tov^ard nationalization of all American institu- 
tions, and increasing; federal as opposed to local government power, have 
affected education dramatically durine; the past fifteen years. For one , 
thing, there hats been an explosion of federal funds for education. In 
1950 the United states Office of Education (U.S.O.S.) had a staff of 
about 300 and a budget of ^40 million. In that year it was charged with 
administering a program:i;e of gr&nts to school districts where military 
bases and other federal installations were located. In 1953f education 
received more prominence in the federal government through the estab- 
lishment of the Department of Health, iiducation and Welfare. In 1954 
the Cooperative Research Act was passed. Under tnis act U.S.O.ii). funded 
research in education on the basis of proposals initiated by academic 
and other professional researchers. In 1957, the National Defense Edu- 
cation ^ct gave U.S.O.b). control over vast grants to secondary and 
higher institutions to increase the production of scientists, engineers, 
and language specialists. (This was the response to Sputnik.) By 1962, 
U.S.O.E. had 1,400 employees ana an annual budget of j/^SOb million. In 
1963-64, it became the administrator of the Vocational Education Act 
and the Higher Education Facilities Act. Title IV of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 gave the Office of Education the power to assist by advice 
and money in the desegregation of schools; Title VI of the sstme law was 
an injunction against federal :i,rants to school districts which practiced 
segregation. In 1965, the Congress passed the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (E.S.K. ..). Title I of this law granted federal funds to 
school districts where a large proportion of families were below the 
"poverty line". Title II of l-I.S.E.A, autnorized a five year programme 
of {-rants to states for acquisition of library resources and other 
instructional materials. Title III provided for "supplementary education 
centers and services"; it wad intended to finance the development of 
innovative projects. Title V |of E.S.E. A. provided a small sum for strength- 
ening state departments of education. Under the E.o.E.A. the U.S.O.E. 
solicited ana financed proposals for ten Research and Development Centers 
ann, in addition, a network of "regional laboratories" for the develop- 
ment and dissemination of educational innovations. 

This is only a small part of tne picture of drift toward federal 
influence in education. "The, Department of Defense and the Veterans' 
Adninislration coMbined spend more on education than does U.S.O.r]. In 
addition, the Ilational ^jcience Foundation, the National Aeronautics and 
Jpace Adminii;trcition, the Department of Agriculture, the Departaent of 
Labor, the DepartiLent of Commerce, the Office of i^lconomic Opportunity, 
the National In.^ti Lutes of Health, the Public Health Service, the Atomic 
Energy Comraisaion, ana the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation are 
federal agencies v;i.ich jpend significant amounts on education. In 1962 
total federal expenuitures in this field were somewhere between ^2.2 
billion and i&3.5 billion depending on whose estimates are used. 

Some de^xoo of national uniformity in education is made necessary 
by the £eo-'raphic mobility of the American people. Regions with low 
birth rates ana :^irh school expenditures suffer when they must cope with 
the immigration of families from regions of high birth rates and low 
school expenditures. 

Most of the nLi-^-^overnmental agencies which influence the contents 
of curriculiom ana standards of performance are national in scope. The big 
textbook publishing finns produce for a national market. The well-known 
testing agencies iiave developed achievement and aptitude tests which are 
used across the country. Local school systems judge their pupils agaim^t 
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the test normr/ whici are -ierivea frorr national r.ar:.ples. Aer^ional accre- 
diting:; af^encicd :::e,t minirn'oin i^t'indardc ol' courrjo oi'ferin:G, faculty 
quality, library hol^mrii, and phyt:ical facilities whicri private secon- 
dary schoolu ana collejes* r'eei ooi.:peiled to meet. The natio? .-il profess- 
ional associat- ons of educators ana unions of teachers are a force for 
uniformity m qualix'icationij uiA uorKin.^ conaitions of schoolmen. 

The rnoir. recent expi-e^ibior. of tiiis trend la- tne work of the Com- 
mittee on nscesvari^. the Pro^;resc of ^auction, .vitn funas from founda- 
tions ana U.S^'.E., the corimit'-ee ic oonauctin^^ a national ^urvey of 
V/ hat school cuilaren at every ;;rade level have learned. (8) The plan 
was resisted by officials wno aislike tho possibility of mviaious 
GomparAsons. To meet their objections, the assesij-i^^nt , like the Coleman 
survey, will report its f iiidin^^'is accordm.' to such characteristics of 
pupils as the regio::o wnere tr.ey reside, type of ooia i.unixy , a£,'e and sex; 
but it will not identify school syctems. iJeverthe-.eGS it will contribute 
to n.ore explicit ana influential nation.-dl standards of school acuievement . 
Groi^p:' an<i areas v.i.ic. are lEiri;^iV' oeiuua the nat-^onal avera{^e will be 
under pressure to catch up - and t:U/; yill provxde another thrust toward 
i n:.ovr^tion. 

An impendin. • chanr;e in ihe control -JtructvrQ of public cduca-ojon 
is the possible I'reak: up o^ the larrest sc.iool oureaucracies ii. the 
bir^jest central cities. These bureaucracj es have been acused of failure 
to change to meet the ne^(^s of their char./^in,- pupil clientele. They are 
called excessively lar£:c 4nd ri.fjia. Th^^v are enciunberod with ntimerous 
internal veto powers whicr; r.ake it easy to stop any initiative but 
exceeain^ly jdifficult to carry throu^^h a positive pro^*:rairj'e of chanre. 
A n'^T.ber of alternative J to the sin»_:le scliool systen; v/Itn a monopoiy on 
public eaucation in the city nave been su^f^este'd. The Bundy report 
(cf. hayor's Aivisor;-' Panel, r^econhection for Learnin.rr (3) proposed 
decentralization of tiie New Yorr. City public cciiools: in effect division 
of the city into a nmnber of smaller, semi-autonomous school districts. 
The L.o.O.i!). is promotiru; "coipj^iunity participation" in school decision- 
making^ throu.^h Title 1 and Title III of ti.S.E.A. Opinion leaders have 
proposed universit3''-Gontrol If a scnools; state-run sci.ools; vocational 
ai^:n schools mn by privi^te corpor*;t: ons uncier contract to the stnte; 
^Tovernment t .ition (grants to parents ccrnblncu wita a syste:; of coinpetin,3 . 
independent scnools, ana various corr.bi nations of these. 

AlthoUv::h attention is Vocussed on the central cities be :ause they 
are m a state of crisis, it sr.oula be r.otoci that there exists no jood 
assessment of the impact of mrvovative forc-jii on I'ural areas, small'ir 
cities, and the afiiuent metropolitan suburbs. Lower middle class and 
blue collar suburb., have e :i.c\t jLonal problem.^v very sLmiaar to those of 
the central cities. Tne I'tst have the finest public school systems in 
the country, responr.ive to powerful comir.unity demand for "the best" in 
education for their children. They have j^robaoly been more receptive to 
innovation than any oth-r .:ro'.p of v^^-'--^^- schools, ana they nave needed 
it least. 

Innovat'c-nr can be cl c nsif i'-^d for corivonionce into three types: 
il) innovatioriS in :he orran^.iat Lsnril structure of scnool systems and 
schools; {?.) curricuJar m: ovat lons;^ and (3) tocnnolorical innovations. 
Most important by f.ir -ire the orfianizaiicnal innovations. Ghanres in 
.:arriculum an. tr,o . r:t roa^ct 1 or ot nov teor'nolor-/ al.vavs re: (ire 



accompanying organizational changei?, but the fact is sometimes not 
I'ecognized. rthen it is not, innovations in schools which have not been 
restructured to accommodate them are resisted, eroded, and finally 
abandoned. 
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II. TYPES OP IITi;OVATION 



Organisational Change 



!♦ Desegre,Jxation . Under the United States Constitution, control of 
education is reserved to the states. The famous Supreme Court decision 
of 1954, Brown v. Board of Education , held that state laws requiring 
white and Negro children to atxsnd separate schools v/ere unconstitu- 
tiorial. The decision overthrew the earlier doctrine of Plessy 
Ferffnison (1896) that "separate but equal" public facilities for the 
two races were penrissible. Brown was n<^t a sudden reversal of doctrine 
but the culmination of many decisions datin/; back to 1*^^38 ip which the 
Court had been moving gradually closer to the po-*- public 
facilities racially segregated by Iciw were inhe"^ i qual. 

In the 15 years since Brown many court decisions and some federal 
and st4te laws have clarified and elaborated upon the doctrine. The 
Civil Rights Act of I964 gave the Department ot Health, jlducation and 
Welfare Th.E.vV.) the power to assist School districts which asked for 
help in desegregating and the right to cut off federal funds from 
districts which did not desegregate by a certain date; but for political 
reasons ti.r^.u. has used these powers very gingerly. One or two states, 
for instance, Massachusetts, have outlawed de facto segregation, but the 
Massachusetts law has not been enforced. The law was passed with the 
votes of legislators from communities Vith virtually no Negro population. 
C)tate legislators from the 'three cities of Massachusetts which have 
large Negro populations - Boston, Springfield, and Hew Bedford - did not 
support it. 

In the southern states where do .jure segregation was the rule, 
theru hac been a counterpoint of ;itate olan^^ to evade the law, followed ' 
by court decisions declarinf the evasive plans unconstitutional, 
followed in'turn hy still more ingenious evasion and delay. 

Th«re is a small bright side to the generally dark picture. Few, 
if any, middle-to-large-sized cities in the country are now without 
some kind of desegregation or integration plan, however effective, and 
in whatever stage of implementation. No*st of these are fairly straight- 
forward attempts to comply v/ith civil rights legislation, but there are 
some that are going beyond legal injunction to the point where they 
might have some effect on education. 

Berkeley, California, a city of 120,000 surrounding the main 
campus of the University of California, dese^^regated its public schools 
partly by bussing not just out of the slums, but in both directions. 
White children in grades four to six go from Berkeley's middle-and- 
upper-class neighbourhoods in the wooded hills near the university to 
schools in the flatland Negro Gee t ions near th.^ bay. Tne younger Negro 
children are bussed out for kindergarten and third grade classes in the 
white areas. (9) In Boston, over a thousand self-selected Negro children 
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are buased to schools in tha ;3uburbs from tc city^s black {^"hetto; 
the pli'U is: rederiilly fiii^nc^d. Hartford, Connecticut, ha^- a similar 
planar ^ 

whon all this ic s^i^u, ih ooiicrote rejiiltG of lirov;r have been 
Giiiall ana 5jlow in com1n . Ac :i recult of niSoivo Kegro migration to the 
North, wher^ black:: liv-j in c;c\';ro{:ated neijiibourrioods, de facto school 
Ge^ r-^';ati ha-s incireased cmce l'^^^4. It is ac:airint this back jround of 
the failuvt}'of de^^errejat 1 on to be inplernented tliat black militant 
dcir. mdo for L;olf-sorre;;ation by choice fnuLt bo undGrstood, 



2, Decpgtriliaation , liew York City has 900 schoolo v/ith a staff of 
60 ' t'jaoherr-3. A lObu r^tudy of lieciijion-ri'ikin/; in the school system 

d ohat power is hivj.iiy ncentr-ited in a -^roup of about 30 
I ,.rte-3 officials who have low public visibility. Tht^ Board of / 

::.(n;c'it ion has tiie 'appearince but not th'^ reality- of power. Bpcause it / 
is^ vvJth ut a peraanent ctaff, the Board *s^ policy decisions to dese^re- 
fiato liov; York'^ City's scaools by means of careful site selections for 
rivw school b\iildln^s, schocl pairin , busslrv" ana other means were 
off *?cti.V';ly delayed by ueadnuarters staff, who alon3. had the expertise 
to ir/.pleme'nt tueri. .vv. 'r.lu'.lly m: articulate opposition cro^P of white 
parents^ was i.ioblli^ea am iho Board of liaucation simply dii not carry 
out its :jled::es.(lO) 

Site sel^ct-ioiij can be ir.ade so as to try to guarantee a racially 
n.ixeti catchjuent area, ochool pairin.'^- neans tal ia^ t.-ro scliools relatively 
noar to each other, one prcdor.iiiiantly white and tu^' other predominantly 
black, and puttia^^ all of the ciiildr- ri of certain jr:idcs, say K throufjh 
5, into one of 'the. i, and all the older children into the other. The 
school bus is a well-known American institution used to transport rural, 
children to distant schools. It is now used to bus Ne,[^ro children to 
school in the cvuburbs or on occariori to other sections of the city, './hat 
is si jnif igantly called "reverse bussinj" means bussJnr whit.e children 
out ox their nei,:r.bour:ioo^is to schools elvse^'hcre, usually into less 
affluent neij.hbouriioods. Tan spectre of "reverse bussin " is almost 
always enou'-h'to aro\a',e fijrce oppo.ution in the wnite comriunity.' It 
has often been used as> - red flaj to prevent a,ny aese^'irc^ation jlans' 
from (^ainan," support, 

A serious difficulty of the l^ew York City school syster-' is that 
it receives -^a unju. tly s^'.all share' of state aid. Tai-. is true of most 
urban :.chool systems iinA has to ao wit.: rural over-r^ .a- ^sentation in 
United States '^^tate le. islat^res. Unler ihi No'.; York otate formula, the 
City would receive mor^ state aid for educat^-^'n if the five borou/jhs 
had sejar.itf* . s:.sol 's'y:te^a;. Tir^ forr:^ala dop'-nas or. calculate orxS of land 
vilues* wi'i ci. ccn. tituti th^ oo:.:. lunity * s tax bise. mauii.attrj.n land values 
are^ '>o wirh ^'s to pul h-^ -ctiy a*.. ^'::ole at a di saavant'^ ^':e . If The 
Lronx, ui criao>..;. ^ 'queens anc Brooklyn wer»"* t^^f^'^ted ..o'/'ir'it^^ly , the city 
uoali. r^^C'?ive ^lOC mill! ^r. :icr i\ st it^ - ju un. er thr^* present formula. 
* 

' It w*as t.:i . iaet Ich first lea l^r^w York City to s'eo;: to decen- 
orstlize i ' .?G:.ooli syst-.'r ./ ,tit::o;.t r^vi^jwin tue ^'nti>'H iij'--tor,^' of the 
qupst. h'jr's th^' st it,*- a'ri^r-d k-.yor Liiiisay to havr^ a p.me] study 
thi :u-^,.ti'.:. a:,.i pr 's at ti pi a for ieo jatrili^/it - > T'ii'^ Uiyor^s 
Aavisor; Paa^'J, ho-ned L v lOvt^'T e '^-niy, is. ue.i a r-port on 9tli Novcmb^-r, 
V}G1 at>'t. iim' a dpcentral isatu r. plan^ At tae sa:.)t3 tun- the Ford 

■lA 
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Povmdation,^ ali:o headed by Bundy, r^ivo l"und3 to three locui school 
boards - two of them in black comnunities - to Gtren^^then their 
activities, 

Th^- ..o-c^:lled Bundy plan and ixayor Lindsay's proposals for radical 
aecontralii:ation of tht-* school 3yc3tom' v/ere opposed by the Board of 
i.daoatlon arm the I'nited PodetJation of Teachern (U.r^T.). The U.r\T. 
believed its contractual .a^'as fron the city would be endangered if 
decentralisation conpelled it to negotiate contracts with newly- 
constituted "school boards. For c'imilar reasons-, the teache^^s* unions 
in mo 't larje cities^ have a vested interest in retaining the present 
centraliied control structure. The Hew York U.F.T, also believed that 
tn-^ interim decentralii/aticn plan - under which the Ford-funded districts 
were functioninj - did not adequately protect the job security of 
teachers in tho^e di.-^tricts. The districts felt just as strongly that 
the pl;\n fell far short o ^ the tot'il "coirjnunity control" they wanted. 
Durin. the scnool year 1968-69 the union and the districts were locked 
in ii ten^?e conflict over alleged violations by the districts of teachers' 
rights, Tho city s'jffered three teachers' strikes. School was closed 
alinoi^t continuously from Je],tomber to mid-November. Tension between the 
prodoi.inantly ;;hitc, and Jewish, union and the black districts spilled 
over to spread ethnic tension throughout the city. In late sprinj-; the 
state legislature passed a decentralization law much weaker than" the 
Bundy proposal.-, anvi one under wriich the three "Ford" districts would 
bo abolished. It v/as a cle ^r victory for the union. In the meantime, 
hov/ever, education in the city had several times been brou-ht to the 
brink of chaos, not only by the strik-s, Vat by student-organised 
disruptions in nany high schools. The events accelerated the movement 
or the midiile-class - both black and white - out of the public schools. 



3* Cor'j^unitjy Control . A more extreme substitute for the big city school 
system t.i^vn decentralised districts is comraunity control of the schools. 
This means breaking up the eri^ting bureaucracy into sinaller school 
systems based on residential contmunities which, by implication, are 
ethnically homogeneous. The system would be subject only to state law, 
free of any city-wiae controls, and would be z^un with active partici- 
pation of the laity. 

To a large extent the couuiunity control movement growr? out of the 
.black power demand for black control of all ghetto institutions. It 
also draws on experience vith the Johnson war on poverty which provided 
for "maximum feasible participation" of the poor in administration of 
feder'il anti-povert^'' fands in their neighbourhood,.-. The jJconomic 
Opportunity ..ct or. ated hundreds o:' organisations in innev-aity noigh- 
bo iri.oods under the, "m^'ximum feasible participatioa" provisior, giving 
ercperi'^nce in organisir. ; in dealing \:ith ^--overixment , and in the uses 
or ^olilic'il pressure to thousands or jrevio .sly inexperienced men and 
won en. Many in tiu? corurunity control Pove:;ont are veterans of the anti- 
pov'jrt:v war. 

Comn.unjty control 1:: r'trongest m New York Citv' wh-. re it is tied 
to black pow'}r. In ho^Aow txiat tie i ^ loss e\cl^ sivr . Th.r^', a nioro 
muted movement has boon ^^et in motion partly by Title i and Title III 
funds, under Title III, eomruuity /roups havti bee.: formed by an office 
of th- Boston :Jc:iC0l Jouarti.ent to help plan innovative nev/ schools 
for t.. ?ir ireis. Title Hi has also financed a parcnt-te 'cher school 
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advisory group in the blacK corarnunity. Once formed, the f roups do not 
rer.ain docilely v/ithin the bounds envisioned by their sponsors. They 
presa for movement from advisory to policy-making status. This pattern 
is repeated in many American cities. 

Prom a iJuropean perspective, lay participation in control of the 
schools is precisely an American distinction, so that conmunity 'control 
may seem less of nn innovation than an extension of existing arrange- 
ments. From an American perspecti e, community control of the schools' 
is part of a lar^^er social movement toward revival of the small 
community - anti-bureaucratic, dedicr.ted to curin:' the alienation 
gen-*rated by a society o^ jir^antic or^r-nisations. At the same time, 
community control v/ould vest new pov<\^r over thoir schools in urban 
nei^^i.bourhoods. 

/ 

Although broad political and social motivations and narrower 
educotional ones are" intermin{;led in the movement, the political goals 
are doiLinant. Furthermore, the ^^rjument that comimnity control would 
improve education rests on rather weak grounds. For one thin^, it is a ' 
segregationist position of a n^n: r.ind. The olack cori^iaunities want to 
staff thuir schools with black teachers and administrators v/ho, they 
claiia, would instil pride and a sense of pov;er in the children, thereby 
improvir\f their academic perfomance. The fact that the segre^-ated 
.black schools of the ^South w^^re usually staffed by blacks has no 
relevance, since self -segregation by choice is psycholocically at the 
opposite pole from imposed segregation. 

The argur.ient has plausibility but there is no firm evidence for 
or against it. Part of the difficulty in predicting outcomes arises 
from 'the fact thd.t one cannot substitute eqcivalently qualified black 
teachers for -hites. Coleman reported that, on the average, the blacks 
:\ov licensed to teach, or in training as teachers, have verbal abilitie : 
and academic backgrounds inferior to the average or: white teachers. (11; 
Whether they would have more favourable attitudes toward black pupils 
ana these would -norcr than compensate for academic deficiencies, no one 
can say. kiddle class black teachers do not always have favourable 
attituaes to\;ard lower class black pupils. 

In white ethnic miiiority neighbourhoods, community control is 
sometimes an old-^styl^ anti-black segregationism in thin disguise. 
.<here deseriregation could only occur by transporting children^ out of^ 
their co.nrrunities to school, cor'^unity control negates this possibility. 
The liberal i?istigators of coipxiunitv control are often discomforted to 
find som^ of their supporters believe it will rescue their childrem from 
the nojbessity of attendixig even high school with black students. Iron- 
ically echoing the black militants, white ethnic groups talk of the need 
for their own community high schools to preserve their cultural identity. 

One arg'^.ent for the educational benefits of community control is 
tliat Darental involvement in the school improves cliildrens* academic 
notivation. There is empiricr^l evidence for this belief. 'What is not 
clear, however, is whetln^er comiuunity-based sni?ll school systems can 
sustain parental participation any better than large scaool systems. 
Once the excitoment of the \:.ovvh.<jnt is past, there is little reason to 
beli-jve tnat the level of parental involvement woula be /nuch greater 
than it is now. 

I 
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4» The Community School * Related to the ideas of decentralization and 
parent participation but somewhat distinct is the concept of the 
"community school". This school is supposed to serve not only children, 
but all members of the community on a 14-hour-a-day , six-days-a-week, 
year-round basis. The school building or complex of Ouildin^^s is con- 
ceived as housing: many services in addition to schooling. Tney include 
recreational facilities, meetinrj facilities, cultural facilities and 
social, informational and health services. In Boston, urban renev;al 
plans for residenti-il and commercial buildin{:: are closely tied to plans 
for conmiunity schools. Por instance, a planned Secondary Education 
Complex for 5,000 students, to be located in the Negro nei^;hbourhood of 
Roxbury, includes comniercial services such as movie theatres and 
restaurants and some housing for faculty. The planned new Quincy Elementary 
School builclin,^ also incliides commercial and community services as v/ell 
as private apartments. 

Tnis kind of planned environment is intended to encourage the flow 
of daily activity in close proximity to the school and to make the uce 
of the school building by adults in the community both convenient and 
natural. In this way, it is hoped that the- isolation of the school from 
the community will be overcome and community participation in school 
decision-making encouraged. 

However, in many cases there seem;:^ to be no clear idea whether 
what is wanted is^ a school with deep ties to its local neig.ibourhood , 
or a school which will draw both its pupils and participating adults 
from throughout the city and be-yond. The Secondary iilducation Complex 
in Boston, for instance, ±z called a "magnet school". One of its aim.s 
i5t to have a pupil composition v;hich will be representative of the 
entire city, socio-economically and racially. If that is to be the case, 
the school will have to draw pupils from bey^nd the local neignbourhood. 
Its "comii.unity" cannot be the neighbourhood but must be the total group 
o/ f-^milies it serves. In LlasLiachusetts , the comraunity school idea is 
C07.plicat-^d by the st-^te's Racial Im.balance Law v/hich requires that no 
scr^ool be moz^e than 50 per cent nonwhite. In very many cases that would 
mean that pupils must he drav/n fro:., out.^ide the local neighbourhood. 
'do\i t'^.is kind of rccruit.nent meshes with the idea of local participation 
in decision-m<'AkI:'.g is not clear. The almost contradictory combination 
of the "conariunity school" with the "magnet sciiool" overlooks the fact 
tiiat some working-class and ethnic groups form genuine neighbourhood 
corrj.iUnitio^y .'hi..e t:-is uight ffjcilitate idont: f icati cn with a coraj..unity 
r.chooi, it is nox compatible with amiable accei:tance of out. aiders, 
rilrea : th^j /irent planning jroi-p of one ne:: school in Boston's black 
ghetto hii? protected the reservation of places in the school for white 
ijtuUs^nts fron. outside the neighbourhood. 



5* ochool-Univor jitj^. c oali ti ens . The City University of IJow York has 
suggested t:iat its College of iiiducation should run an elementary school 
in Karlem both as a train^n^ round for teachers and an exemplary school. 
Trie proposal has not been implemented. Jucii a plan was carried out by 
the Ada:..j and Morgan. ..le.uontary Schoolr. in tnc District of Col^ombia and 
tne Antioch CoIj '-•^u-Putney C-radur'.tj, School of j^ducatJon. The Antioch- 
appo*^i.ted Dir.^ctor o:' that .roject publiohed an article detailing its 
aif ficulties which ended in Antioch^s -Jithdrav/al. The project staff 
provided by Antloch was inexp- rienccd in elementary scxiool organisation 
ani curriculum and was h'-iapered by time pressure. (12) 
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In the Boston Iletropolitan Area - ■though plannin^j' docxments speak 
glowingly oi* drawing on the resources of the great universities - these 
private universities have so far contributed relatively little to inner 
city school innovation. Traditionally, the Boston schools draw their 
teaching; staff fro;.; the state colleges and a small .5;roup of Catholic 
colleges. The private universities* schools of education have supplied 
teachei^s for the suburbs^ While every one of the private universities 
is involved in one or more of Boston's innovative projects, these 
projects, usually federally financed, are generally underfunded, and 
understaffed, and like the Antioch project, suffer from lack of 
experience of the uni^^'ei'Sity personnel with inner city schools. The 
orientation of these schools of educution has been, until recently, 
almost exclusively to the children of the middle clasr;.es. The teachers 
they train and the instructional innovations they purvey have worked 
in the suburbs but have had Mttle testing in the ghettos. It is not, 
at all .clear that a simple tiansf er of suburban styles of instruction 
to the ghetto will serve. The teacher training institutions have a 
good deal of experimenting to do before they will know how to make 
t^hetto schools excellent. There is also the financial problem to be 
solved. Suburban school sytjtems not only offer teachers the pleasant 
\ prospect of "success'*^ v;ith children who are destined to be education- 
\ ally* successful anyway, they pay more as well, and so^ attract the 

superior teachers. Reversing t*;is trend is largely a questivon of salaries 
but also involves creating an atmosphere of professional challenge for 
teachers in city schools. The leading; teacher-training institutions 
\ would seem best able to create an atmosphere of this sort on a demon-- 
stration basis. Yet there are few instances so far where they have done 
\it . 

6; Education of *'Hard-Core Uneruplovables" by Private Industry > There 
are numerous efforts of this kind, most of them funded by the fedei^al 
rovernment anu encouraged by th^ National Alliance of Businessmen, 
tsome large companies, for insti:nce General Motors, finance their 
programmes themselves). In general the companies find that training 
"hardcore unemoloyables** (men fx*om poverty groups) costs ^52,500 to 
03,000 per person, much more than th^ usual on-the-job training costs. 
In addition to remedial aritiimetic and ^nTlish, r.or,t of the companies 
find they ihM&t train the men in "work habits" - like arrivir^g on time, 
and not being frequently absent. Sometimes people fail to rejort for 
the job because, not being able to read, they car*t find which bus to 
take. "Chrysler found only one 'in five o\:ned an alarm clock, because 
they had never needed to be any place at any particular time". (13) (For 
a -^ood account of the reasoni=^ for absence of "work habits" among ^ lower 
class Negro men, see Lijbow.(12)) Companies have varied in their reports 
of success. Chrysler reported more succeso than it had hoped for, 
liiquitable Life, much less. Success seems to depend on acceptance of the 
fact that the investment must be high, training groups must be sr^all, 
the aiaount of special counsella ng and help in overcomir^ educational 
deficiences must be large, and there must be a guaranteed ' prospect of 
a good job with a future if the trainee iG. going to stick with a course 
of study which is very difficult for him. 



7, Team Teachinp-. Non-Grading. Flexible Scheduling * In a series of 
books published by the Indiana UnivGi^sity Press, each oi the three 
above-mentioned innovations is described as a "bold new venture". They 
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are, nonetheless, a lOt^ical extension of the well-known trends of ^. 
progressive education and are very much in the .non-authoritarian child- 
raising tradition. They are treated together here because in practice 
they are linked. A school may begin by non-grading without inaugurating 
teani teaching;, bux the process involves a collaboration among teachers 
'.hich is quite different fror. what follows from the "self-enclosed 
classroom". In effect, it is a kind of team teaching. Similarly team 
teaching may be the first innovation, but usually its objective is to 
facilitate "individualized instruction" the major form of which is 
non-grading. ! 

One might use the spatial organisation of the non-graded school 
as a way of ^escribin; its characteristics. If it is a secondary school, 
it may accommodate as many as 5>000 students, but it is explicitly 
structured to\ have the advantages of both large-scale and small-scale 
organisation. five-thousand-student high school is likely to \>e 
divided into nouses ox about 1,250 students each, and each house is 
further subdivaded into "resource units" including 250 students, 15 
teachers, and five other staff members, iilach house has its omi master 
and considerabjle autonomy. Ideally, students identify with their houses 
and it is hopefl that they liave a personal relationship with every member 
01" their resource unit. Architecturally, _^the" resource* unit ("pod") is . 
the basic building; block of the school. It consists of a nuniter of rooms 
v/ith movable walls grouped around a center which contains cui^icular 
matorial3, teachers' offices, individual carrels (perhaps equi>pped with 
television sets or coiaputer consoles) and areas for small groupvwork. 
The center also contains a library of books, film loops, video t^pes, 
audio-tapes and records. The resource units tliOiaselves are £:roupe^ 
around some central administrative facilities of the House and possibly 
a larger library used by the nouse as a whole, and the Houses, in turn, 
are grouped arouna a few major facilities used by the school as a whole: 
its administr'itivc center; its data-processing center; its health center 
its. major cultural-recreational center with auditoriums, swimming pools 
and g;^annasiums. The classrooms in the resource unit can be changed in 
size for either small or large-group instruction because the walls are 
movable. 6ome critics feel this is undesirable and that the school 
should have rooms designed e clusively for large ::roup instructicn, 
v/here all electronic equipment is at fin£;ertip control of the teacher; 
rooms deyijn-d' exclusively for small seminars; and multi-purpose rooms 
vjhere small groups ana individuals can simultaneously use self- 
instructior.al materials^ and pursue independent study projects. 

The school is on a flexible schedule usually known as a modular 
schedule. It divides time up into nodules of thirty minutes which can 
be combined into lon,:;ar periods as desired. The teaciVxng te^, decides 
on various time combinations for different units of instruction.^ A 
given level of social studies may meet in a large group once a week 
for an hour; in small discussion groups twice for 30 minutes; and then 
have an hour of scheduled independent study. The sciiool Laay cycle its 
schedule every week or every six days or every three days, ^or in any 
way that seems desirable. It' is the cpmputer that :.iakerj this flexibility 
p0Sr:ible, Given the prescriptions of the faculty for time schedules of 
courses, the course elections of the student c, and the spaces available, 
the computer matcnes people, opace and\ time optimally and expeditiously. 

"IndiPlexS (Individualized Flexible ocheduling) call^ for teaching 
teams ... the small and large groups with independent study patterns can 
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be used without team teaching, but the advantages of team teaching to 
both students and teachers make its use judicious. Teams of teachers 
can be organized in a variety of ways ... all teachers of one subject 
area who teach the same course may be members of a team. An alternate 
method ... is by blocks of students. In this method teachers of several 
disciplines who have a common group of students are on a team ".(IS) _ 

J:>till another kind or team differentiation is a hierarchy of 
skill and authority. A teaching team is made up of a Team Leader who 
is a master teacher and a trainer of teachers, a few Associate Teachers, 
a few teaching interns, and. several para*-professionals who do secretarial 
work, help with discipline and housekeeping, and possibly with some 
teaching ana student counselling. In some cases it has been proposed 
that the para-professionals should be on a ladder toward a professional 
degree involving "more practical and less academic work than the typical 
education degree. This is meant to speed up the professional qualifi- 
•cation of Negroes who are found, in the field, to have the capacity to 
teach although they may not have the academic certifications. Attached 
to the. team, too, will be educational specialists, like reading con- 
sultants, and guidance counsellors, in effect the whole array of staff 
types now available to schools plus some new ones, e.g. computer 
programming specialists. 

The hierarchical aspect of the team is emphasized in recent 
proposals for chginge In teacher preparation (Massachussetts Advisory 
Council on Education . (16)') The teaching career is to be made more 
attractive by giving it several promotional steps, in contrast to the 
present situation where a teacher is usually on probation for a few 
years and then receives tenure. Once tenure is received no increase in 
prestige or responsibility is possible without leaving teaching for an 
administrative post. The new teaching career. would have stages: stude'nt 
teacher; teaching intern; associate teacher; master teacher and team 
leader. There would also be options for many kinds of educational 
specialties. It would be possible for a teacher 'to gain increases in 
pay,*' prestige and responsibility according to merit while remaining a 
classroom teacher and trainer of teachers. 

The abstract, prescriptive books which have been written about 
these innovations are not so illuminating as the few case studies which 
have been published. One such book is an account of the first year of 
non-grading in an elementary school. Old Bethpage School is in Plainview, 
Long Island, a community a little above the national median in income, 
population 53^000,' mainly Jewish and Catholic and described by the 
authors (the principal and vice-principal of the school) as ^*very 
supportive of education and innovation." The school had 440 K-3 students 
who were' the candidates for non-grading. They were grouped into 12 
reading levels, four of them "reading readiness" levels. Seventeen 
interage classes v;ere composed, each consisting of pupils covering a 
range of no more than three adjacent reading levels. (17) 

There are several points to be noted here. Old Bethpage is in a 
traditional school building. There were ostensibly no teaching teams 
but in effect, there was continuous counsultation among ^staff teaching 
the same reading levels. There was homogeneous ability grouping, a way 
of structuring classes which research has not shown to have any^ ^ 
particular merit when practiced in a graded school. Children originally'' 
were not grouped by age. A reading ^evel group in a classroom contained 
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children differing in age by as much as two and a half years. This 
last feature, however, did not survive the first faculty meeting. The 
teachers, according to their principal, "panicked'* at the thought of 
no age -grading. 

Thirty-one of the 440 youngsters were not grouped by reading ^ 
level. They hadv special problems, mainly emotional, and were therefore 
matched with the teacher whose personality was besi; suited to handling 
them. - 

The mental health aspects of non-grading loom very large in this 
case study. The teachers learned not to place immature and physically 
underdeveloped youngsters with bigger, more mature ones, even if they 
were up to their level academically, because, they said, this was hard 
on the younger children's egos. On the other hand, the secure, bright 
youngster did profit from being placed with ' older children who were 
academic equals. Although the school used no programmed instruction, 
it incorporated part of the philosophy of prbgrammirg; that every child 
should be placed in such a way that he would nearly always experience 
academic success and not failure. 

After an initial period in which children were shifted a good deal 
^ from group to group, the teachers changed their tactics and began 
'♦individualizing" instruction. 

/ 

' A very detailed diagno^sis of possible sources of reading diffi- 
culty was made for all "slow learners". There was carefxil testing for 
perceptual problems. Some youngsters had tele-binocular problems^ Some 
had poor eye-hand-co-ordination. Some had poor auditory discrimination. 
Some had poor left*-to-right eye movement. Some had poor small muscle 
control, wherever a deficiency was found, 'a programme was devised to ' 
help the child. Sach child had administered to him individually, by 
his teacher, a Reading Inventory to test a variety of subskills which 
go into reading. Sometimes these identified particular difficulties 
that needed work: "Irma needed exercises in final consonant sounds, 
structural elements and vowel sounds. The reading consultant spent an 
hour a week wii;h her on this and gave the teacher a ... program to 
use the rest of the week ... Arnold has not been able to learn to read 
by the phonics approach. A complete experience approach should be tried 
with him. Short interesting stories shoxild be read to him, and he should 
dictate these back to the teacher in his own words. The teacher will 
write them for him to copy. He should then take them home to read and 
bring them back to class to re-read. The kinesthetic approach should 
also be used with this child m 

Every slow learner in the^ school received a tailormade programme 
within his level, and all but two succeeded well within their levels 
by the end of the year. 

Mathematics at Old Bethpage was also taught in ten levels. 
Children were not necessarily on equivalent levels for maths and 
reading, though nothing is said in the book about their shifting class- 
rooms. Apparently they merely shifted groups within the classroom which 
suggests, as would be expected, that maths and reading levels were 
closely correlated. 
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Another aspect of individualisation in Old Bethpage was pacing. 
Some children were expected to finish primary school in tv/o years and 
some were expected to stay for four. Since changes of level occurred 
all year long, and since the po^cy was not to let a child who stayed 
for a fourth year repeat any of the curricular material he had worked 
with previously, it was felt that t)ie /differences in length of time 
spent at given levels were less conspicuous than non-promotion in the 
graded school, and therefore less traumatic to the children. 

Another development during the course of the year was independent 
study. "There were corners with specimens, microscopes, books, 
magnifying glasses, etc., for work on science probleias. There were 
sections of the room set up with paints, clay and crafts materials. 
Still other centers housed mathematical manipulative materials 'and 
play materials for encouraging individual work in mathematics ... It 
was necessary that children learn how to pursue this type of learning 
on their own. This problem-aolving training took much t ime and effort 
on a teacher's part ... We became more and more accustomed to seeing 
two ov three children working ... on some project t-hey had selected 
from the many the teacher had suggested ... None of the ideas offered 
to the teachers or by the teachers for independent study ... was earth 
shatteringly original ... the need for the bri^tht child to work, think, 
plan and create occasionally on his own part Of the time was ... 
re cognized!* . ( Emphases added . ) 

During the first year, the principals failed to persuade teachers 
of the need to keep detailed records of children*s progress. "The 
non-graded school requires a very definitive method for the identifi- 
cation and inventorying of a pupil's achievements. It requires- a know- 
ledge and specificity about a child which was not somehow necessary 
under the graded situation. Teachers must know exactly what skills a 
child has mastered in each curricular area before he can proceed from 
one sequential level to. the next. This implies three prerequisites: the 
identification of a pupil •s achievement at each level; the organisation 
of each curricular area into levels of achievement with appropriate 
identification of exact skills at each level; a system for recording 
each. pup il»s progress within each level." The principals said that in 
maths and reading they met the first two re^iuirements but not t.he third. 

All of these aspects of the Old Bethpage programme and some others 
are found in Boston *s non-graded primary programme called the Individual 
Progress Plan (I. P. P.) There exists a list of over 500 separate 
"language arts" skills in nine areas, sequentially arranged 'in each 
area. There are also a short pre- and post-test for every skill, so that 
teachers can detemnine when a child has presum^ably mastered it. Teachers 
in I. P. P. keep progress charts showing exactly whicH skills each chila 
has "mastered" and when the test was administered. (Regression! in skill 
ma.stery occurs.) 

A-n in-service training workshop for new I.P^P. teachers held in 
^ the summer of 1968 emphasized that pooling ideas, materials and evei^y 
other kind of resource is an absolute necessity for survival in I.P.r. 
So much material is needed by each teacher that none can affoini to 
"hoard" anything in "her" closet for "her" levels. As teachers devise 
worksheets for skill practice these are placed in a central file. ; 
After a few years the school has accumulated a file of worksheets for 
every skill," tested and shown to work for their pupils. ' 



The sheer amount of local curriculum-writing, and test-creating 
which th4 teachers initiatii\^ a non-graded prograimne find it necessary 
to do is a new aspect of the teacher's role. Despite the new technology 
for presenting curricultim material, and despite the materials on the 
market geared to these new machines, teachers do not necessarily find 
exactly what they need when they need it. Then they create it them- 
selves and reproduce, it on the school's copying machine. 

The teachers in the non-graded Old Bethpage had some problems 
with parents. It was hard to "place" one's youngster since he was no 
longer in a grade. Report cards were abolished, .Instead there were 
parent-teacher conferences during which parents- were given detailed 
information about their child's progress through levels and anecdotal 
reports concerning his effort - but no information comparing his 
performance with that of other children. The child was compared only 
with himself. However, parents reinterpreted every bit of inf ormation - 
the^*^ received in terms of competitive comparisons with other children. 
If a youngster was with older children, they immediately assumed- he 
would finish primary in two years. Parents pressured the children tjo 
"move up a level", an attitude contradictory to the philosophy' of the 
programme. (The child should move at his own pace*) Nothing is said in 
the book, unfortunately, about the extent to v/hich the children them- 
selves abandoned the competitive peer comparisons which are usually so 
much a part 'of the py.pil culture. 

Ilon-grading in high schools means that each student has a pro- 
gramme of his own, perhaps unlike that of any other student. In Ridge- 
wood High ochool, Illinois, there are no conventional classes. Students 
learn in large groups of 60-300; in seminars of 12-16 chaired by a 
student with a teacher present as a "resource person"; and in learning 
laboratories accommodating 25-45 students, some of whom work individ- 
ually and some of whom wprk in groups of 2 to 4 on a curriculum "unit" 
of a course. Wlien a unit is completed to a student's satisfaction, he 
goes to a teacher's office to have his work on it evaluated. All 
evaluations are individual and private. Students keep records ^of how 
niany curriculum units they have completed. They also keep folders on 
their papers, projects, and products of all kinds with which they are 
"satisfied". A file of triis sort -can be used on graduation by students 
seeking employment or college admission. 

"In Ridgewood High ochool progr^^mmed learning is seen, not as an 
impersonal, machine-centered process, but as a^ highly personal learning 
how-to-learn process. The student, as he learns how to learn, must be 
taught to plan his work carefully, to define his objectives, to exer- 
cise his options, to evaluate his progress and to communicate his 
experiences to others. The basic or^njiz ational unit > . is not the 
class and not the individual It is the small work-^roun usually 
of from two to four students who are pursuing a program of instruction 
together, learning from one another as they do so. The non-graded school 
of the future wiil have learnin/t teams_as well as teachin/^ teams*?.^ (lgj_ 
(Emphasis added* ) 

The last statement lis supported by the development in \^inchester, 
Mas.>achusetts, of an elementary school based on sr^all group instruction. 
"Dr. Walter Gleason, assistant superintendent for curriculum and 
instruction says small groups allow for the 'human processing' and 
interaction that every kid needs. The socializing and questioning they 
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provide each other is an important part of- the learkin^ process, he 
maintains. Though the school has facilities for indiWidual programmed 
instruction, Gleason says he has •mixed emotions • ab9ut restricting 
children's thought patterns to a set of standard resp'onses. Though there 
are some advantages in reinforcing children after correct ansv/ers, as 
pr6gramiued instruction does, keeLing the 'kid* in a booth is not the 
best,^ he says." {Boston Globe . 18th August, page 8-A. ) 

Not only is non-grading a form of small-group instruction, it 
visually involves homogeneous ability grouping. This is generally true 
v/here levels are used. Occasionally a case appears where the teachers 
have deliberately ai'ranged their groups to be heterogeneous with 
respect to ability, cio the old question of homogeneous vs. heterogeneous 
ability grouping reappears in the non-graded school and, having received 
no solid answers from research, it is resolved according to prevailing 
preferences. 

The levels system seems to be the most common type of non-grading ' 
now in use in the United States. In a sense, the levels represent a 
still more finely subdivided system of grading. There is an underlying 
assumption that mastery of the subjects which are "non-graded" in this 
way occurs in a sequence whose order is somehow inherent in the subject 
and the same for every learner. While the child is perditted to proceed 
through the sequence at his own pace , he is not permitted to change the 
order in which material is learned. The sequential steps of skill 
mastery for reading, are in some cases so detailed that the result seems 
to be more strait-jacketing for pupils and teachers than the looser, 
annual c\irriculum prescriptions of the old graded system. The assumption 
that learning should invariably occur in a certain sequence - an 
assumption for which there is no warrant in learning theory - -is a 
short-coming also of linear programmes in prograimned instruction and 
of the computer-assisted instruction which employs them. 

Whatever structure is used for non-grading, it is clear that it 
is not, for the most part, individualised instruction bv.t small group 
instruction. And the nature of the process and the o\itcomes must depend 
very heavily on a combination of several factors. First, there is the 
question of pupil/teacher ratio. At the in-service workshop for the 
Individiml Progress Plan in Boston, the teachers were constantly told 
that indlvidualisation "depends on you". To tailor a programme of work 
in "language arts" to the individual needs of each child in a clags of 
25 would take the teacher 48 hours a day. Presumably the administration 
of an individualised programme is eased by the availarbility of so ii\any 
materials of different kinds which children can work v;ith by themselves. 
But that introduces another factor. A teacher from a disadvantaged 
de f^cto segregated school with I. P. P. reported that the pupils in his 
school did no work at all if left on their own. They had to be super- 
vised constantly. There is tremendous variation in pupil populations 
with respect to their capacity for /semi-independent work. In some 
classrooms the teacher can easily give individuals and small groups 
an assignment to work on, while she spends time with another ^^roup, 
and in other classrooms this may ,^rove very nearly impossible. In 
general, it is the "disadvantaged" children who are least able to do 
constructive work independently/ 

^ "" 

Aside from the problem of availability of personnel, there is the 
problem of availability of materials. * Plenty of materials are being 
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manufactured ♦ There is a constant flow of new basal readers, of 
machines which present material in pictures and orally as well as in 
print, of games v/hich can help children to learn phonics, understand 
concepts, etc, but there are two important difficulties, Teache]p are 
given little or no paid time to familiarise themselves with the 'flood 
of materials on the market, and to discover what they can use to 
greatest profit with their piipils. Secondly, even when they do know 
what they would like to have, the central city 'school system is able 
to afford only a small fraction of it. The Individual Progress 
Plan, operating under Title I in Boston, is starved for funds, and 
therefore for personnel, materials, and paid ^time during which teachers 
may plan their pupils' work# 

Yet the teachers involved overwhelmingly testify that I.P«P» takes 
far more time 'devoted to planning by the teacher than the ^^self- 
enclosed classroom" did. That seems self-evident, V/hereas previously 
she had one lesson plan for her class, the "non-graded" teacher must 
plan fot several g^roups and sometimes for an individual - the more so, 
the more seriously she tr±es to' adhere to the programme's philosoply* 
Frequently, she must invent curriculum materials herself. 

Non-grading is an innovation which is receiving widespread trial 
not only in the suburbs but in large cities as well. Of the six city 
school systems whose innovations were studies by GitteHand Hollander 
(19) all "have begun to use some non-graded primary organization for 
grade K-3, but New York and Baltimore are still regarding the program, 
as purely experimental, Philadelphia, since 1961, has non-graded the 
first three years in all its schools* St, Louis began ungraded primary 
schools in 1959 and the innovation is now implemented in all its, schools 
Detroit, which had a kind of departmental system in its early grades, 
changed to a self-contained class, began a non-graded experiment in 
1965 > and by 1966, had implemented the non-graded primary in most 
schools, Chicago began its non-graded experiment under the name 
Continuous Development Program in. 1957; and by 1963, it was in effect 
in 200 schools with an additional 100 planning to use it the following 
year. In addition, some of the schools were trying the plan in grades 
4-6 • Baltimore had ten schools using non-graded 1-3 in 1962, and now 
has twenty-six schools with some npn-graded classes, includin,^ several 
schools -jnich are completely non-graded K-6, New York City has only 
ten schools v;ith non-graded K-2 although the first experiment started 
in 1962 with one school," Boston has had ten schools with non-graded 
primaries Tor the past tv/o years, and in 1968-69 is adding another ten. 

according to S^oodlad and Anderson there was, as of 1963, no 
research evidence anjrwhere in the country which proved that non-grading 
raised academic attainments, V ihat little research had been done tended 
to show that it raised pupil/ and sometimes teacher morale. However, that 
finding has appeared in the early phase of every innovation. Unless jt 
persists over a long period^ it must be considered a Hawthorne effect. 
This is a sociologist's term for the rise in morale which occurs simply 
as the result of the excitement and prestige which frequently accompany 
taking part in an experiment. It is completely independent of the 
content of the experimental stimulus. Where the fact that an experiment 
is in progress cannot be disguised, it is necessary to control for this. 
Many innovations are uot instituted as controlled experiments, however, 
and Hawthorne effects are not uncommonly taken to be the result of the 
innovation. • 
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8. Compensatory Education ^ The concept of ^'compensatory educati(>n*' is 
tied to the concept of "cultural deprivation". There is a familiar 
body of propositions which relates the two, resting on a large amount 
of sociological and psychological research, (For a concise sumrrarv and 
annotated bibliography up to 1955 > see Bloom, David and Hess. (20); 

In brief, educational aavantage and disadvantage are transmitted 
in the first four years of the child's life, via the family. Cognitive 
growth is more rapid in the f-irst four years than in any subsequent 
period, and deficiencies in that period are increasingly" difficult and 
expensive to compensate for as the person grows older. 

Poor families may not even be providing for the child 's 'biological 
needs. A child who does not have an adequate diet cannot learn. This 
extends to the prenatal period when, according to recent research, 
insufficient prot'ein may damage the growth of the nervous system* 
Adequate diet is also related "fb the living habits of poor feimilies - 
which sometimes prefer non-nutritious to nutritious foods, and which 
-aqmetimes do not manage to send the child to school having had breakfast 
because the household is not organised to meet this need.^ 

The child must also have some basic security and self-love to be 
able to learn# Families wnich are too large for their incomes, which 
are broken or disorganised, may not permit individual children to 
receive the amount of warm attention they need to acquire these charac- 
ter traits. Such families are found 'in all social classes but poor 
families are generally larger than better-^off families and more vulner- 
able to being broken by the death or absence- of a parent. 

Poor families also have the largest proportion of un- or ill- 
educated parents, ><ho are least able to function as adeqtiate educators 
of their children during the pre-school years. Children's learning 
during these years depends on an environment which provides rich stimu- 
lation, particularly stimulation to active exploration Of the environ- 
ment. (21; The process of cognitive development *is also influenced by^ ' ^ 
p'^ssibilities for language development through interaction with adul'ts 
whose own use of language provides good models for the child and whose 
communication with the child provides him with a feed-back which permits 
him to correct and expand his linguistic and conceptual tools. 

In the United States, in addition to the fact that a higher pro- 
portion of Negroes than whites are poor (although a majority of the 
poor are white), the Negro child suffers from the consequences of a 
caste system, not ^et eradicated, which subjects him to a string of 
penalties because he is Negro. The crippling effects of the system are 
transmitted airectly and indirectly to children. In the Coleman report 
they appear in the much higher frequency of Negro than white children 
who believe that their own acJtions have little effect on their "fate". 
The child's concept of his own ability and his "sense of control of the 
enviro^ent" were*- of all the dozens of variables studied in the 
surve^^ the ones most stront^ly correlated with the pupil *.s academic 
achi^ements - although the correlations almost certainly involve these 
variables actia^; as both cause and effecj; of achievement. Of all the 
characteristics of the school the child attends, the social composition 
of the pupil population was the one most highly correlated with 



individual academic achievement. But no variable characterizing the 
school proved nearly so strongly correlated with achievement as 
variables characterizing the child's family and the child's attitudes. 

As .they enter school, **culturally deprived" pupils often lack 
behavioural and cognitive abilities which urban teachers take for 
granted, and consider the responsibility of the home: for instance, 
the ability to speak in sentences and to understand simple directions 
in the teacher's "standard English", lacking these characteristics^ 
the pupils engender an attitude on the part of many teachers that they^^ 
cannot learn. If teachers hold a poor opinion of the pupils' capacity 
to perform well, the opinion may affect their teaching in subtle ways 
which tend to turn their unfavourable expectations into a self- 
_^Ulfilling prophecy* (22) * 

Herein lies the heart of the accusation which Negroes level at 
the public schools • There is, in the ghettos, something which might 
be called the "slum school truce". In effect the teacherjs and pupils 
agree to leave each other al*one. The teachers will not bother the 
students with work so long as the students in turn do not make trouble. 
These schools are custodial, rather than educational institutions. 
Some years before the Supreme Court school desegregation decision of 
1954, Negro students who had migrated from southern segregated schools 
ta northern ^desegregated ones reported with some exhilaration that the 
northern white teachers "made them work" - a new, ego-enlianbing experi- 
ence. Nowadays one reads the same comment being made to contrast new, 
experimental schools, (for instance, the storefront academies run by 
the Urban League) with the northern urban, public schools in the black 
ghetto. "Making them v/ork" as opposed to not bothering to do so is 
only the most obvipus way in which teachers' expectations are turned 
into self -fulfilling prophecies. 

The most important attempt to ''compensate" for "cultural 
deprivation" is the early childhood education project, Head Start, 
which began as part 0^' the Johnson anti-poverty prograimae under the 
Office of :!)cononic Opportunity. Head Start is a nursery school 
programme for pre-schoolers. The quality of the' programme and the 
numbers of children reached have varied from community to comir.unity* 
In some places there has been intensive work on cognitive growth, but 
most Head Start programmes str. ss social development using standard 
nursery school methods. There are a few good 'evaluatic ns of Head Start^s 
effectiveness v/hich are fairly consistent in their findings. The 
Coleman report evaluated tha effects of participation in Head Start 
during the summer of 1965 on the performance of children v;ho entered 
first grade the following autuian. V/olff and Stein evaluated the effects 
in New York City on children who entered kindergarten in the autumn. (23) 

According to Colem?.n'3 nationwide suinrey. Head Start was effective 
in reachin/r the children most in need of it. "The highest degree of 
participation was in regions characterized by low socio-economic status 
and lov; test scores ... Overall Project Head Start programs v/ere 
offered in communities v;here they were most needed and were attended 
by pupils ... from 'more deficient backgrounds than pupils who did not 
participate." Furthermore, the effects of Head Start were largest for 
the participants from the most deficient home back^^rounds. "Controlling 
for race, region, kindergarten attendance, and various measures of 
socio-economic status, it would appear that scores for participants 
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were consistently higher than scores for non-participants from the same 

schdols for pupils from the poorest families^'* (24) 
« 

Effects on educational motivation v/ere larger than effects on 
ability test performance, "... we find that HeM Start participants 
from lowest SSS backgrounds have a higher educational motivation 
thin non-participants. This is particularly true for Negro pupils from 
poor families, althovigh this difference tends to appear for all Negro 
children. For whites, participants from lowest socio-economic back- 
grounds seemed ncre motivated than non-participants in some regions, 
while' no efxeuts of Head Start participation covild be found for higher 
SES white pupils". 

The greater sensitivity to Head. Start exposui*^ of the most deprived 
pupils was also, found by V/olff and Stein. They discovered further that 
Head Start children with kindergarten teachers rated as "good" gained 
more in kindergarten than matched non-participants, while those Head 
Start participants with kindergarten -teachers rated as "poor" did less 
well in kinder.^ctarten than non-Darticipants . In general, throughout the 
Coleman report, the finding is that deprived children's performance is 
more responsive to the '^deqxiacy or inadequacy of their school environ- 
ments than that of non-deprived children, for whom the more deterniining 
environment is the home* 

The most recent nationwide evaluation of Head iStart, made by 
n'estinghouse Corporation and Ohio University, tested the cognitive 
ability of Head Jtart children after a year or two of primary school 
and found no difference from a matched group of children who h^d not 
been in Head Utart. Although the study unfortunately had no data "SSiich 
might have illuminated the reasons for this ineffectiveness, it suggested 
that Head Start might not have been sufficiently intensive, might not 
have begun suff icj.ently early in the child's life, and ai^'ht not haVe 
used the best ^"^Biblo methods. Critics of this study have pointed out^ 
that it failed^ to measure the social beiiaviour ana educational motivation 
which previous studies had shown to be the main ar^as of Head Start's 
effectiveness. It also fniled to diff erentiat*=^ ^i^ipj^^er from year round 
programmes. 

The Committee for riConomic Develoi^ment has estimated that an 
extension of Head 3tart to 80 per cent of three-to-five year olds in 
poverty would cost 42.3 billicr a year. (25) Compared with the cost of 
other suggested innovations - instinictional television for 75-30 per 
cent of the elementary and secondary school population '.rould cost p265 
million to 01.5 billion; one hour a day of computer-assisted instruction 
for all elementary ana secondary pupils would cost /^24 billion - this 
seems cheap. There rer... in difficult questions. The effects of Head Start 
are small - as would be expected Iron a prooram2:ie ox' short duration. 
The effects do. not persist if the child oves from Head Start to an 
inferior primary scaool. Since Head Start pi^o^rammes vary greatly among 
themselves in philosophy and procedure - it is not. clear exactly what 
'is grodacing the positive effects which *have been observed. 

In order to produce lar^e and persistent effects. Head Jtart should 
begin at age two. It seems to many that a large programme of early pre- 
schooling for deprived children, combined with radical upgrading of 
primary education for these Scime children is, on the evidence of * the 
research at hand, one of the most productive education?.l investments 
the nation could now make. Gains which have been fixed by the end pf 
grade 3 are probably ^ineradicable, ocj 



The other major compensatory education effort in the United States 
is that administ'ered under Title I of E.S.jdi.A. through the nation's 
school systems. Again the n&vure and quality of the progranimes vary and 
so doea their effectiveness. In New York City and in BoBton^''l:be^-Mr^noy 
of the programmes is to invest in small reductions of pnpil/teacher^^'^'--^ 
ratios and in more services of the kinds already availaole. Research 
has demonstrated, however, that small reductions of class size are 
unproductive of academic improvement (Project Talent. (26)) Drastic 
reduction of class size might be productive. (Some of the- innovative 
schools discussed above try to handle this problem by providing small , 
group instruction for part of the time.) 

There is no nationwide evaluation pf Title I's effectiveness. 
Various local school systems are trying to evaluate their own programmes. 
In i'^ew Yox'k City, however, a very similar programme has been given a 
competent evaluation. The More Effective Schools were found, after two 
years, to have produced no significant changes in academic achievement, 
though they did have favourable effects on teacher morale. (27) This 
evaluation study has been the subject of sharp controversy. In particular 
it has been attacked by teachers who originated the programme. As a 
result, in part apparently of the evaluation, the Board of Education 
has cut back the programme* Nothing in the evaluation study itself 
suggested such a move. It was pointed out that two years may be too 
short a time for effects to show and that some favourable motivational 
effects on students ;/ere present. However, a previous programme \ of 
similar nature - Higher Horizons - showed no long-term academic effects 
after an initial period when high enthusiasm seemed to be producing 
results - and this experience probably influenced the Board's decision. 

^valuations of compensatory education programmes in other large 
cities have produced uniformly discouraging results, (28) It seems 
possible that they are a case of both "too little" and "too late". 
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The New Curricula 



In March, 1956 Jerrold Zacharias, a physicist on the faculty of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, sent a memorandum to 
James R. Killian, ther. Presiaent of MIT, proposing the development of 
some teaching materials for use in secondary school physics. Thro\igh 
Zacharias* efforts there developed a large-scale refom in the physics 
curriculum of the high schools. The Physical Science St\idy Committee 
(PSSC), in pioneering reform in high school physics was the catalyst 
for a wave of curriculum reform in all the high school academic subjects 
Today the new curricula include several well-known programmes: in 
mathematics; in biology; in chemistry; in English; in foreign languages 
and in the social sciences, tllementaiy school science and social studies 
have also been "reformed", but most of the effort is at the high school 
level. No academic subject has remained untouched by it. 

It was the poor academic preparation of the new mass of postwar 
college students that convinced many college teachers of the need for 
upgrading high school apadeinic curricula. The success of Sputnik gave 
the drive for reform a national urgency. 

The new curricula have been most frequently initiated by emih^i^t 
men at the college level. However, high school teachers have been 
deeply involved in writing and testing of the new materials. This 
collaboration of scholars and high school teachers has helped to bridge 
the gap between the universities and secondary schools. 

The development of new programmes has had a level of funding that | 
routine curriculum revision by local school departments never commands. . 
The reformers saw a chance to make a wide and ^iasting impact on tKe I 
schools* Most of the funds came from the National Science Foundation ! 
and such private groups as the 7ord and Sloan Pouhdations. - ; 

The curriculum revolution has not, for the most part, questioned , 
the inclusion or exclusion of certain subjects from the academic cours^ 
of study in high school. For instance i scientists are not suggesting [ 
that a year of geology replace biology. The present pattern of present^* 
ing biology in the tenth grade and chemistry and physics in the 11th ' 
and 12th grades has been accepted. What has been challenged and changed 
is the content of the courses. ^\ 

A common objective of all the projects is to stress the underlying 
structure of the subject. (29) "The Chemical Bond -Approach Project is kn 
attempt to develop an introductory chemistry course which presents 
modern chemistry to beginning students. The presentation is intended ;to 
give students a preliminary understanding of what chemistry is about,' 
rather than simply an encyclopedic collection of chemical reactions and 
laboratory techniques, or a mere overview of diverse conclusions held 
by chemists today. Such a course must be an organized 'one in which t)be 
pattern reflects the structure of the discipline itself. Since conceptual 
schemes play a major role in the organization of chemistry today, the 
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organisation of the course in chemistry ir best based on concepttoal 
schemes*V(30) Knowledge in any field is so enormous that no one can 
possibly master it all. Hppefully, the student who has mastered a few 
central concepts can relate previous and new learning effectively. 

To understand the nature of the scientific method, the student 
must be actively involved in investigation. The laboratory work of all 
the new science curricula attempts to replace the kind of cookbook 
experimentation that characterized much of previous laboratory 
experience. The idea is for the students to have the chance to *'move 
step by step, from acquiring the necsssarj'^ skills and preliminary 
acquaintance with the problem, toward the frontier of knowledge, where 
they can explore together a bit of the unknown and learn by patience, 
carefulness and persistence to the point of obstinacy, precision in 
measurement and accuracy in observation. They can sometimes experience 
the joy of discovery. They must learn to ask the right question - to 
frame a testable hypothesis. They must learn to draw valid conclusions 
from their data and to determine the significance of their findings. 
They must learn that science frequently advances through the co3rrection 
of the errors and inadequacies of earlier science. And all of this 
takes time (31) 

Every significant reform has attempted to bring curriculum up to 
date. For exainple, at the time Zacharias and his colleagues examined 
physics texts being used by high school students^, almost all used an 
exclusively Newtonian frame of reference, i^hile this is appropriate in 
many instances, it failed to recognize the Einsteinian theories. PSSC 
uses an Einsteinian frame of reference. 

Concurrent with new approaches to curriculum content are explor- 
ations into new methods "'of teaching. The student's exposure to a fairly 
lengthy experimental laboratory experience was mentioned above. Rather 
than presenting a subject as if it were an unambiguous, untentative 
body of "secular theology'% there is an effort to make the student aware 
that the answers scholars have are only approximations and are often 
ambiguous* Rather than depending on the memorization of "facts", the 
student is asked to seek (and not always find) answers through hit own 
ejn^^x^ts. He may be given several "particulars" first and asked to work 
throo^h to the "law" on hi v. owxi. 

To help foster the in<i^ctive approach to instruction, the new 
programme^' usually inclwic a wide range of integrated materials. These 
include a toKtbooV-, series of films (PSSC has over 60), inexpensive 
kits for students to construct such things as their own balances out 
of soda straws; laboratory and teacher guides; battery of achievement 
tests; comprehensive series of related paperback books. The materials 
are all designed by the same people. Bach part is designed to be used 
with every other part to produce a unified learning experience. 

The production of such sophisticated educational materials tends 
to change the role of the teacher in the sense that, she is no longer 
responsible (along with a textbook) for presenting the subject matter. 
She will more often be guiding the student through the material, 
presenting him with intriguing problems, enabling him to work through 
to tentative solutions on his own. 
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But the need for quality teachers remains. "Serious limitations 
are imposed upon the student's ability to learn by the instructor's 
ability to teach. If the student is to be brought to the frontiers of 
knowledge the teacher must know the whereabouts of these frontiers. If 
the student is to be encouraged to grope ^ the teacher must at least be 
able to suggest which of his roads are likely to be blind alleys". (32) 

, Teachers need to be retrained to work effectively with the new 
curricula. Some programmes sponsored by the National Science Foundation 
have used summer institutes and in-service institutes , to reach teachers^ 
Some of the obstacles to teacher re--training will be discussed in the 
section on Programmed Instruction. While the problem of reaching the 
4.2,000 physics teachers in the United States is a challenge, what about 
-^he problem of reaching 1,000,JOOO elementary school teachers? 

Pour different means of evaluating the new curricula have be^n 
{used: (l) observing whether students using the material appear to be 
iprpgressing successfully; (2) interviewing students and teachers using 
^he programme; (3) testing students, using achievement tests especially 
designed for the new material; (4) comparative testing of students using 
"new" and "old" programmes using both traditional and specially designed 
new tests. The results from the comparative tests coom to be the same 
from field to field. Students who have been taught by conventional 
methods do well on conventional-material tests ^ but often do poorly in 
tests on the revised material* Students in the new courses do as^^ell 
as students in conventional courses when the tests do^ not require the 
recall of specific t , erias or facts but demand problem-solving abilities . 
The sharp difference between the PSSC course and other physics courses 
has been recognized by the College ilntrance Examination Board which has 
provided separate examinations in physics for PSSC and non-PSSC students. 

One of the difficulties of determining just how successfully the 
"new" curricula come over is that the course objectives are not always 
clearly defined. "Unfortunately, course goals frequently have a rather 
mystical quality. What do?s a student do when he' intuitively senses the 
structure of .a field or thinks like a physicist?" (33 ) 

Despite the popularity of the new maths, physics, biology^ and other 
curricula with many teachers, and atudents, innovators are less than 
satisfied with the spread of curriculum changes so far. According to 
Goodlad (1964) schools tusing the materials are for the most part in 
upper-middle class comirunities rather than rural school districts and 
lower class urban areas* A somewhat more optiSniotic picture is^ painted 
by.Uri Haber-Schsim in hhe March 1967 Physics Today : "The PSSC course 
in physics is used in ixs entirety by more than half the high school 
students taking physics in the United States." But data released in 
Novf?Tnber 1966 through the, National Research Council stated the following: 
"Enrolments in public high school science by type of course 1964-65 



For the same time period, the Physical Science Study Committee claimed 
"5,000 teachers and 200,000 students" u^ing its course. Contributing 
further to the confusion, Conant, in The Comprehensive HiKh School on 



Physics, total 

Traditional physics 
PSSC 

Advanced physics 



526,200 
384,700 
99,900 
41,600 




the basis of the questions ''Is physics offered? If so, is any type of 
•new or advanced' physics available? (For example, PSSC) "concluaed: 
•* about half of all the schools responding have adopted the new 

physics, about half the new chemistry, and over a half (64«9 per cent) 
one of the new biology courses* Thus the evidence is conclusive that 
those in charge of curriculum development in at least half the schools 
are alert to innovations and have adopted them". (Emphasis added,) 

Shifting focus from the national scene as depicted by statistics 
to the local scene as depicted by direct observation helps to clarify 
the ♦source of confusion. It is illuminating to read comments on this 
subject from a Harvard field study of the Watertown> Massachusetts 
school system; **Grades 10 through 12 offer traditional courses in 
biology, physical science, chemistry and physics. Although the newer 
science texts are used in some cotxrses, these new approaches are offered 
in name only. Lack of space, equipment, and time forces the science 
department to teach content-oriented courses rather than to use the 
laboratory approach re'commended In all of the new curriciilum materials". 
(34) 

I 

The phenomenon observed not merely local: " ... obaerV-ations 
will show that in the majority of high schools, teachers of science 
lecture 80 per cent of the class time, and that the laboratory time is 
given over to 'doing experiments' 'with equipment laid out in advance; 
hence f the results are postulated in advance. Yet teachers and adminis- 
trators will assure the observer that the new curricula (PSSC, CHEMS, 
BSCS, and the like) are being used and ♦inquiary' is the mode of^ 
instruction. In the intermediate and jxinior high school years, the 
lecture approach is the major mode, although hot to the extent found 
in the high schools. In the primary years Tk-3), most 'learning by 
doing', most * inquiry' may occur. In the colleges, the lecture is 
supreme". (55) 
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The Hew Educational Technology 



l>Progrq[nmedr InstructioT^. What are the ingredients of prograinmed instruc* 
t.ion? The subject matter is composed into a sequential presentation 
which may be in the formXpf a book, tapes, strips of paper, or slides* 
The programme is subdivided into a series of items called "frames**. 
A franie is a unit of the programme which reqtiires a student to respond. 
Material presented in the frames builds up cumulatively in very small 
steps. The inforaatiori required to respond to a frame is contained in 
that frame, or in the preceding frames, or both. In the linear 
programme an attempt is made to maximize the probability of the student *s 
responding correctly. Errors are considered undesirable. 

Programmed Instruction (P.I.) whether by machine or book has as 
its^al the continuous interaction between the "teacher" and the pupil. 
Unlike the traditional classroom situation where each pupil is only 
intermittently in communication with the teacher who can only occasion- 
ally '^reinforce his correct responses", P.I. sets up a situation where 
there is continuous immediate reinforcement. 

To some extent programmes reflect the learning-theory positions 
of .the programmer. Two divergent approaches have been called by Hebb, 
the **connectionist" and the "conf igurationist" theories. The basic 
controversies between these two positions in psychology have never been 
re solved , (56) 

The connectionist position is response centered. Learnii^g is 
supposed to occur gradually as the probability of desired responses is 
increased through repeated instances in which a reinforcement or reward 
follows the occurrence of the response. Numerous student responses 
punctuated by fre'quent reinforcement of the "correct" ones are necessary 
if permanent l«»az*ning is to be achieved. A fundamental postulate of the 
connectionist position is that behavio\ir is learned only when it is 
•♦emitted" and reinforced. Prom simple units of ^behaviour , complex 
responses are assembled by reinforcement in a chain. The kind of- 
response being strengthened and the kind of reinforcement used need 
not be logically related. All that is necessary for learning to take 
place is that the student be properly reinforced, when the desired 
behaviour occurs - i.e. when he suiswers correctly. 

The configurationist position focuses on the stimuli in the 
learning situation rather than on the response . "Stimuli in the 
org^ism's environment are perceived in an organized and stimctured 
manner; which stimuli and in what organization are dependent upon the 
characteristics of the stimuli themselves and on the previous experiences 
of the learner ... Performance is not essential to learning; rather, it 
is a product of learning in the sense that learning permits goal-di3rected, 
problem- solving behavior to occur under the proper motivating conditions. 
Learning itself occurs when perceived stimuli become related to each 
other, either spatially, temporally, or conceptually in the form of a 
symbolic representation ... To insiii^e that the desired learning will 
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occur, the learner's attention must be directed at the relevant aspects 
of his environment, and these must be arranged in such a way as to 
facilitate the formation of new cognitive relationships. Insight and / 
ideation are important determiners of post-learning performance and 
must therefore be promoted by the instructional process • Most configur- 
ationist theorists believe that learning is cognitive and that the 
outcome may or may not be reflected in later performance independently 
of the success of learning. Olhus, it is what to do, not doing, which 
is learned and later applied when conditions are appropriate for 
ptrf ormance" . (37) 

The distinction between the connectionist and the conf igurationist 
theories is reflectejd in the preparation of programmed materials. The . 
response-centered programmer, inspired by the connectionist position, 
will provide many occasions for the desired response and the subsequent 
reinforcement. In order that the learner may be frequently reinforced, 
short frames are used with gradually increasing complexity and diffi-^ 
culty of response. Errors should be minimized. 

A stimulus-centered programmer > influenced by the conf igurationist 
principles # is more concerned that the material to be learned is 
organized and structured in a logical and familiar context, rather than 
' that the learner be given many opportunities to practice the right 
answer. He is less likely to present the learner with material frag- 
mented in short steps so that the main ideas are lost and the develop- 
ment of creative insights difficult. This progi^mner does not feel that 
wrong answers are unfortunate in that they contribute nothing to the 
learner *s mastery of the subject* Configurationists often employ 
branching in their programmes - after a student makes an incorrect 
response, he is directed to a remedial presentation which explains the 
misunderstood material more fully, btimulus-centered programmes try to 
take account of individual differences in learners by employing several 
different paths in the programme to achieve the same final mastery. 
Certain frames can be omitted if the student already knows the material. 
Special material can be included to remedy a student's deficiencies. 

Thus response-<^entered and stimulus-<Jentered programmes are likely 
to differ in their approaches to response requirements, stimulus 
content, error control, individual differences and programme organiz- 
ation. At the risk of oversimplification, the response»G«ntered pro- 
gramme can be identified with the linear programme and the stimulus- 
centered program: le with the branching programme. 

In assessing the merits of the connectionist and the configuration- 
'ist theories of learning, it is helpful to keep in mind the following 
comments by Jerome Bruner: "The psychology of learning has been only 
tangentially concerned, until very recently, with the optimal means 
of causing learning to occur. Very little of learning theory is given 
over, to the designing of optimum orders of encounter for the learning 
of materials iiow can material of a certain kind be so presented 

and so sequenced that it will be most readily and most transferably 
learned? .... The results of such research would provide a basis for 
a theory of instruction that is complementary to a theory of learning. 
Not until we have developed a theory of instruction will we be able to 
test propositions about the best way to teach something. Such a theory 
is required to "prove" ideas about curriculum, t/ithout a theory of 
instruction, we are likely to accept uncritically some particular 
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description of learning as a prescription foi' optimal learning, A case 
in point is the idea that, in programmed instruction, "small steps and 
immediate reinforcement after each step** is t^e best practice. What is 
a small step? How should one choose a path up' which the small steps 
lead? In short, what is the program of programiued learning? The 
evidence on optimum program sequences is virtually nil'*, (38) 

The first large-scale field testing of programmed instruction in 
secondary schools was carried out in the Roanoke, Virginia, schools in 
I960, No advantage of programmed instruction over more conventional 
teaching methods was shown. Lack of demonstrated superiority notwith- 
standing, Roanoke decided to include .programnied materials in the 
.regular curricultun for the following year. By 1962-63 programmes in 
foreign languages and other subjects were in use, Tt^e Roanoke Super- 
intendent concluded from his school system's experience with programmed 
materials that Hoanoke -learned "the hard way" by not involving teachers 
far earlier in the adoption of new materials. He estimated that it took 
four months of the first year for teachers to t^el at all confident 
about what they were doing. Thorough teacher orientation is essential* 
He also feels that teachers, and if possible, students, should take 
part in P,I, only of their own volition. (39) / f 

/, 

Some conclusions that the school system of Denver, Colorado, has 
drawn from experience with programmed instruction ^re: "The skill of 
writir^ programs is 'apparently a slow acquisition, and the task of 
testing and revising programs is slow drudgery. But th^ task of 
selecting programs is also a slow one"#.(Pund for the Advancement 
of Mucation, (40) ) To be certain of a programme, a school system should 
test it on its own students to be sure it is suitable for a given group* 
The school system should know as much as possible about the principles 
of programmed instruction. The process of /selecting an appropriate 
programme takes longer than choosing a new textbook* 

Although it is not considered feasible for a school system to make 
all or even most of its own programmes, /lommercial programmes are 
criticized for ignoring the principles of good teaching: variety, 
interesting writing, effective visuals, and a preliminary overview. 
There is ^[{(dence.of programmers* weak backgrounds in the subject 
matter ana blind faith in a stereotypeiEi form of programming. Also 
there is a lack of- research evidence l/hat the programmes can really 
teach. There isr agreement that the teacher *s learning the principles 
of programming tends to improve teacl>ing. 

Prom the experience of using programmed materials in the Chicago 
area, mostly withtmt^ machines, the following conclusions were drawn: 

(a) Programmed materials (including appropriate tests) used by 
themselves, are not likely to satisfy either teachers or 
students, 

(b) Programmed materials, used within a consistently "individual-* 
ized" method of teaching, would enable students to move at 
their own rate; but there are formidable problems that will 
have to be solved before an appropriate teaching method for 
this objective can be described with any assurance. 
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(c) Programmed materials, enriched and reinforeed by many other 
activities within the class - in other words, employed as 
aids like workbooks or films - can be used successfully by 
teachers. (41) 



2. Instructional Television . To meet the challenge of rising pupil 
enrolments and teacher shortages, many educators have looked for help 
to instructional television. According to researchers Murphy and Gross 
of the Academy for Uucation Development Inc., "Whether measured by 
the numbers of studfents affectod, or by the quality of the product, or 
by the advancement of learning, television teaching is still in a rudi- 
mentary stage of development. The medium can take credit for helping 
understaffed schools to cope with ever increasing enrolments. But 
television has not transformed education, nor has it significantly 
improved the learning of most students. In short, TV is still far from 
fulfilling 4ts obvious promise. Television is in education all right, 
but it is sfill not o£ education .... 

"Television works as an educational tool. There is no question of 
its validity' as a medium of instruction. Students can learn from tele- 
vision, as they can learn from teachers and texts, radio, recordings, 
and films, liut educators are still far from grasping the real nature 
and potential of television. 

"Indeed there is evidence that undue concentration on the mediiwn 
as such has limited television's usefulness. Televioion has usually 
been introduced into schools and classes without changing' anything 
else, just as movies were used in the assembly programs of an earlier 
day. Few educators have used the new technology to help bring about a 
basic change in instruction, and there has been little relating of 
television to other new media and technologies. ^ 

"As a matter of fact, the most^ conspicuous result of television 
teaching has been an incidental byproduct: the medium has displayed 
in public what had heretofore gone on behind too many closed classroom 
doors - uninspired teaching. But the medium should not be blamed for 
magnifying the basic flaws in instructional procedures. As it has been ^ 
used to date, television cannot upgrade the quality of American education; 
it can only alleviate the problems created by having too few teachers, 
too many students, and swelling curriculums** . (42) 

Instruct ional television (ITV) can be transmitted by a broadcast 
station or through a closed circuit. The advantages of closed circuit 
television can be observed from looking at the use of instructional 
television in Hagerstown, Maryland. The Hagerstown system can send out 
six lessons simultaneously over a coaxial cable linking 45 schools*^ 
In this manner several classes may be presented simultaneously and it 
is possible for a school to choose the programme^ most appropriate for 
its students. The programiues are planned, produced and- written by 
teachers from the regular teaching staff. The television teaching has 
been particularly helpful in meeting teacher shortages in the areas of 
elementary arithmetic, science, art and music. 

In contrast to Hagerstown whose continued use of instructional 
television (since 1957; testifies to its successful adaptation for 
classroofji use, an elaborate Kid.v;est airborne broad cast ln<i system has 
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failed as a device for classroom instruction. "This national technical 
system, contrary to original expectations, generally has not become a 
device for classroom instruction, but rather a telecasting system 
emphasizing popular culture, and aimed at the adult population. According 
to reports published in 1963, only^lO per cent of this telecast effort 
.was directed toward classroom instruction. While the economic pressure 
on education may force a continued expansion of eduoati^onal classroom 
telecasting, the results thus far indicate a failure of broadcast edu*^ 
, Cational television to gain widespread acceptance in depth in educational 
institutions. Closed circuit television, much more successful as a 
college and university medium, has met the same resistance. Extensive 
availability does not meafi extensive utilization". (45) 

The more extensive use of instructional television in Maryland than 
in the Ohio Valley area is probably due to tfie fact that the teachers 
in Maryland had more choice in programme selection and were using 
programmes created by their fellow teachers. 

"It is apparent that one factor conditioning the extent of use of 
televised classroom instruction is the flexibility of this medium, i.e. 
its adaptability in meeting varying classroom needs. Certain tendencies 
in patterns of decision-making and authority with regard to the creation 
and use of televised materials already are apparent and promise to 
diminish this flexibility. The general direction has been toward greater 
centralization and standardization. This trend is due not only to the 
inherent technological characteristics of the medium, but also to the 
manner in which television is being introduced into the schools. The 
production of television content is expensive and, in order to reduce 
per student costs, there is great pressure to produce for the widest 
possible audience for each prograiOii In addition, television is being 
introduced from the top down by administrative decision, and is being" 
developed by organizations operating outside the school system. The fact 
that these organizations are sponsored by tax-free foundations does not 
alter their highly centralized decision-making approach ... 

"As educational television becomes developed, the content of mass 
education is detemdned increasingly by specialists who are concerned 
with techniques of mass dissemination of messages, rather than by 
professionals who are concerned with educational content* The division 
of lal)or and correspondingly of authority, shifts as new perso^el 
are brought into the educational institutions in order to develop these 
media. One critic stated, or perhaps overstated, the case in the 
following terms: to got the kind ox program he wants, the teacher 
must be prepared to struggle against men who call themselves experts". 
(44) 

Murphy and Gross report that "about 7,500,000 in the elementary 
grades; a little over 2,000,000 in secondary school; and a little over 
600,000 in colleges and universities; and 1,000,000 students of 
undetermined grade level are using ITV. In relation to actual school 
enrolJiiient, the figures demonstrate that TV has made its educational 
mark predominantly in the lower grades. The use of ITV in the secondary 
school was not much higher proportionately than it was in higher 
education'' • 



Murphy and Gross also report: "As to what was taught, how often, 
and for how long, the NITL survey produced a number of interesting 
findings. A large majority of all televised courses in the schools were 
beamed at the elementai-y grades, most of them to grades four and six* 
The closed-circuit systems surveyed placed much more emphasis on basic 
instruction than did schools using broadcast television. Of the 
programs distributed by ETV stations, about half could be classified 
as supplementary to the local school curriculvim, about a third as basic 
instn^Lction, and a sixth as enricbment, (45) 

With respect to costs, a 1962 study by henry R, Cassirer concluded: 
"Because of the wide variability in types of installation, it is 
difficult to give a cost estimate of operating a closed circuit tele- 
vision system* Few studies have been made and they are significant only 
in relation to the specific purposes served and the nature of the 
installation". (46) The Committee for Economic Development gives a cost 
estimate for a 100,000 "Student system model baaed on one hour of 
instruction per student per day through television. Costs vary depending 
on whether the programmer are locally produced as in Hagerstown, dissem- 
inated, from a central broadcasting facility, or through the use of video 
tapes. (47) 

Video tapes can take advantage of the best of open broadcast and 
closed circuit broadcasting. Particularly good open broadcast programmes 
can be rented and used at the teacher's convenience. Other advantages 
are: "Entire courses can be placed on tape and a teacher can be freed 
to work individually with students. Lectures can be given one rather 
than two to five times each semester. The machines can be used to \ 
analyze pupils' work ir any *of the performing arts - music, theatre,' 
and dance. The image and sound can be recorded and played back almost 
instantaneously. A student of the violin might play a passage, then see 
and hear that passage replayed for him immediately. In physical education, 
immediate 'recording and playback makes possible correction and analysis. 
In public speaking, debate, and in fact in all communication, a recorded 
image can be made ^nd played back for analysis and improvement. In the 
field of education a tape can be replayed numerous times to discover 
details concerning. learninj and instruction that might be lost with 
normal observational techniques" . (48) 

In addition to the expense of television for use in instruction 
another factor to be considered is to what extent the regular* classroom 
teacher v;ill be able to "follow up" the television lesson wi.th her class. 
For instance, if lack of qualified language teachers prompts a school 
system to substitute a television teacher for a live instructor, it 
must be recognized that the television teacher alone cannot do an ' 
adequate job. Programmes in Philadelphia, Detroit and Los Angeles 
addressed themselves directly to the child but at the same time encour- 
aged the classroom teachers' to learn along with their pupils. £)valuation 
of the children's progress indicate that the effectiveness of the 
programme depended upon follow-up, continual practice, active interest 
and competence of the classroom teacher* (49) 

Not only foreign language lessons need follow-up to be effective, 
but also science, art, and music lessons. If the television teacher is 
being used because the classroom teacher is not qualified •^4;o teach the 
subject, it is problematic how effective the necessary follow-through 
can be^i^ 



pomt?uter-As3isted Instruction ^ A key question to be asked about any 
kinii of educational technology is the following: is its cost so high 
that only large-scale adoption makes it economically feasible? If so, 
does that m^e necessary or probable large producing organisations with 
centralized control? 

Organisations of national scale with centralized control in the 
field of educational technology would decrease the flexibility of schools 
in meeting individual needs. Schools would find that they Jaad to gear " 
their' own activities to the schedules set by the controlling organisa- 
tions and to their standardized items of interrelated ''hardware** and 
*'softwa; " 

A$ a\i example, Janowitz and Street contrast the foundations 
^ experim^iltX in airborne educational television in the 1950*$ with the 
paperback revolution in schoolbooks. They have been quoted above on the 
subject ^-of iSTV. On the paperback revolution, they have this to say: 

• • • the maqs textbooks and other printed materials are in interesting 
contrast to educational television because the resxxlt has been a ( 
contribution to individualization and use of a problem-solving folnnat..* 
the fundamental advantage of books is that they -are not programmed even 
though some authors crudel^r try, so that books as media can arousje 
different interests and enthusiasms in different children. . Access- 
ibility to books has been found repeatedly to be a crucial^variable in 
the amount of reading? books now can be produced and distributed more 
cheaply, .. .from a technological point of view, new printing proceisses 
could make possible greater standardization of text book content. 
Nevertheless, the degree of standardization has diminished... Laige 
mass market paperback firms, which represented 57 per cent of all\ / 
paperbound output in 1961, no longer produce the major percentage\ of ' 
paperback titles... in 1962 they claimed only 26 per cent of the total 
output. Thus, the impact of the new media... has had the r^sxilt of 
producing new and varied titles..* these books supplied the basis for 
the dramatic Upgrading of both college and high school humanities and 
language courses.. .In 1962 paperbacks accounted for almost one-third 
of the books on art, business, education, sociology, economics, language, 
law, medicine, and philosophy. . .not only has decision-making over 
production been relatively decentralized but decisions over use also 
have been relatively decentralj zed. The teaching profession has been 
able to maintain and even increase control over the choice of printed 
materials, as they have not been able to do with television". (50) 

Since Computer-Assisted Instruction (CAI) is extremely experHive, 
even with economiesr of scale taken into account, it is more likely to 
resemble the rigid pattern of instructional television than the flexible 
pattern of the paperback textbook field. Only extremely large firms 
aiming for a national mass market can afford to invest in the develop- 
ment of CAI. The Committee for Economic Development calculates that to 
provide one^hour of CAI a day for every elementary and secondai^ pupil 
would at present cost ji2A billion per annum, three-quarters of the total 
capital and current expenditures for elementary and secondary education 
in 1966-67 • Without, clarifying a great many considerations related to 
the kind of CAI contemplated, they conclude ,that computerized instruction 
is economically unfeasible for the present. 



Economic considerations aside, it is worthwhile to consider some 
other aspects of the claims for CAI • In considering the claim that 
it contributes to "individualization", one must consider two very 
different meanings of that term* One meaning Dr. Anthony Oettinger 
translates as "mass production to narrow specif icat ions v/ith rigid 
quality control". Under this definition the student "goes exactly where , 
he is told to go" but at his own pace and with some variation in the ^ 
routes by which different levels are arrived at, the variation being 
mainly in terms of different sorts of remediation depending on needs 
(br^pching programmes). A quite different definition of "individual- ' 
ization" has to do with the cultivation of individuality or creativity. 
The > two are very nearly opposite, but in the literature the distinction 
between them becomes blurred. 

In almost all of the experimental work done, it is the first 
definition which is implicit. One claim for CAI is that eventually it 
will be possible to make available to "millions of students" a very 
la?ge number of programmes at any time they are wanted, assuming the 
student has access to a console hooked in to a laMje shared-time 
computer. However, there have been some con^uter ^paulations of 
situations where individualized instruction is implemented for a limited 
curriculum with a limited number of students and the simulations show 
that complete individualization very quickly runs up against the problem 
of excessive demands on scarce resources. When this" happens, it becomes 
necessary to reinstitute som"^ kind of group scheduling. That is, certain 
programmes are available to certain students only at certain times - or' 
else the problem of programme availability gets out of control. 

A study by the Systems Development Corporation Included the 
simulation of an individualized ninth grade algebra course: 

"The simulation was based on data that represented actual students 
in the operating school. The passage of the students through the course, 
receiving instruction individually and in small groups, being tested, 
getting help from the teacher and being referred to the counsellor, was 
simulated entirely on the machine. The results led to the conclusion 
that the school's procedure for grouping students was both inefficient 
and impractical. It appeared inefficient because of the time a student 
had to spend waiting for a group to form, and impractical because as 
students spread out over time: the number of groups increased and the 
size of each group decreased. Demand for instructors soon exceeded 
their available time and students were spending too much time in non- 
productive waiting. These conclusions were subsequently verified in the 
school being simulated... "(51) 



"Here, I rely heavily on Professor Anthony G. Oettinger, of the 
Harvard/IBM program on Teciinology and Society. I quote from his 
"The Myths of Educational Technology", Saturday Review . May 18, 
1968, 76-77; and with his kind permission, frnm his witty and 
illuminating book Run, Computer* Run , written with the assistance 
of Sema Marks . Harvard Studies on Technology and^iJociety, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1969* 
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"The Brentwood system, as it currently stands, can store only a 
limited segment of the mathematics and reading programs at one time. 
Hence a new pupil cannot enter a group which has been working on the 
reading program for a year and begin from the beginning - that part 
of the course would have been removed to provide for later lessons. Of 
course, a past lesson can be re-introduced for this student if the 
operator has been notified in advance. Given the current conditions of 
computer operating systems/^ such jugglings are not necessarily trivial. 
In the future, scaling J^^pxo Suppes* •millions of school children* will 
lead to the familiar difficulties. 

"Similarly, if the achieve^ment spread of students using the read- 
ing program at any one time were too great, it would very likely be 
impossible for anyone to use the aritifunetic sequence". (52) 

In general we know from several stuaies that achievement spread 
increases with age. Suppes has found "that when students are given the 
opportunity to progress at will •the rate at which the brightest 
children advance may be five to ten times faster' than\ that of the 
slowest children*. Although he began with a ^roup of students *very 
homogeneous in initial measures of ability' \1Q range jfrom 122 to 167, 
^with a mean of 137.5) after a year and a half the sprelad was 'almost 
two years**** (53) It is no wonder, then, that in one observed case of 
individualization the spread of ind'ividual variability became so 
inconvenient for the limited teacning staff that teachers began 
"limiting the output oi' the fastest students" . (54 ) 

In view oi these findings tne projected completely "individualized 
programs of instruction" for some h' school complexes of 5,000 
students are unrealistic - especial. ince the ^student body is intended 
to be hetero{;eneous both socially an., ability-wise. 'i?he most such a 
high school is likely to do is substitute a more complex tracking system 
for the simple three-and-f our-track systems now in use. 

Another seriouo problem of individualization is monitoring; stuaent 
progress. It will be recalled that this was an unsolved problem during 
the first year at Old Bethpage. It is often claimed that the computer 
will relieve the teacher oi" the need to monitor the stuaent 's progress, 
just as various technological devices will take over the teacher's 
function of presenting materials. Monitoring, by computer or by a 
programme is only possible if the precise skills to be mastered and 
levels of mastery to be tested can be programmed in. 

' "•.. the IPI (Individually Prescribed Instruction) efi'ort in 
mathematics is 'a K-b math curriculum with 800 criterion points'. ... 
e.g, on l.rvel C-Kuir.eration: !• .iead, write numerals 1-200. *^equence 
from ar^y startin,:, point ... rlace Value: 1. i.dentifies place value of 
the units, lO^s, lOO's to 200. Indicates 'greater than' 'less than', 
.addition ...3. ^un:i oi' 2 or 3 numberi5, no carrying. ( Ni^.VS iiBOUT OAI , 
Hay, 1967, ii^nteler, Inc.) 

"Th^ value of v/hatever success the Pittsburg (IPT) project may 
eventual "^y ^^hiovo thus clearly depends on the vslue one attaches to 
the 'behaviorally defined objectives for each sub-area in the subjects 
involved, * in short, to the *80C criterion points'. This criterion of 
sys'.o IS performance is crucial and shoulu never be lost from eight 
among the technicalities ... In fact, so long as it is policy to strive 
toward uniform goals, allov;ing individual variations only in style. 



speed or level of achievement, the success of individualization in the 
narrow sense described (above) seems more likely to reinforce the 
stamping out of idiosyncrasy in the school than to encourage individual 
variation in goals". (55) 

Another problem with computers and similar educational machines 
IS their incapacity to stand up under the kind of use children give them. 
A user reporting on students* work with a computer in a statistics course 
mentioned that the computer was very often in a non- functioning state - 
which was just as well, he said, since it gave an added touch of realism 
to the course, Lany high school language laboratories have had to hedge 
the use of equipment with highly regimented rules. One such set of rules 
quoted by Oettinger warns "No one is an individual in th6 language 
laboratory"! This sort of thing arises from experience with students 
unwiring headsets; unscrewing screws; destroying tapes, etc. One wonders 
what a school system which tells teachers to keep textbooks out of 
pupils' reach except when they are actually in use for a lesson would 
feel about the prospect of expensive, delicate machinery in the hands 
of these same children. Such problems would be trivial except that they 
occur so universally and with such regularity* Teachers, who are often 
made responsible for keeping. equipment in good condition, do so by 
stashing it in the closet. 

A final point that Oettin^'er emphasizes should be mentioned. It 
is often saiu that educational technology will help solve the teacher 
shortage by making education capital-intensive rather than labour-intensive 
(though this is generally not said to audiences of educators), "There is 
merely no evidence for this," he states. P.I. requires highly skilled 
constructors of pro^rraiiiies, less skilled macnine programmers, engineers, 
maintenance men, repair men, etc. Educational television requires the 
whole panoply of occupations eannected with television: directors, 
producers, cameramen, prop men, sound i:ien, lighting experts, film 
editors, etc. Very many or these, occupations are nigher paid than 
teaching, and in some of them, for instance computer programming, the 
shortage of manpower is serious. The difference in pay scales makes it 
unlikely that all these technicians would be "the servants of the 
teacher" as advertised. And if teachers themselves acquire any of these 
skills - such as programning - they may leave the classroom for greener 
valleys. 
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III. THE PROCESS OF IN^^OVATION / 

The process of educational innovation, a tp^pic related to the 
sociologiqal theory ofj complex organisations, Has been the object of 
very little study, most of it recent • Researc>iers generally agree that 
the stimulus for educational innovation usually comes from outside 
educational institutions, ^arely from within. Why should this be so? 
Gittell and Hollander whose study of Six Ui'ban' School Districts 
emphasizes the failtxre" of the city school systems to change in response 
to a radical change in the composition of their clientele, attribute the 
failure to several f alitor s. They emphasize that these systems are too 
large and overcentra^zed* The concentration of decision-making ^(^Mer 
among a small cadre^'Of career officials and the fact that this cadre^s 
must make all the ;nain decisions fpr such a huge system, makes the "\ 
policy-making pro^bess glacially slow. In addition, they point out that 
most of the policSy-making c^dre in each system tend to be recruited 
from within it; /that is, they Are career bureaucrats who haVe made their 
way up to the ^op within that same system and have accumulated a large 
number of personal allegiances along the way. Their integration into a 
netv^ork of personal obligations makes it very difficult for, them to 
innovate, since innove ion would usually disturb groups and, persons to 
whom they owe loyalty. School superintendents from outside are-more 
innovative than superintendents chosen from within the system - but 
this is so only if they are provided with the means for recruiting an 
adequate staff loyal to themselves; if they are dependent on the staff 
work of long-time inaiders, their efforts to innovate can be easily 
subverted. 

These findings leave unanswered the question of why it is that 
recruitment of teachers and administrators is so inbred. Part of the 
answer for a city like New York is the fact that at some past time its 
ov/n standards for teacher qualification were higher than those of the 
state. New York City teachers must pass a city examination in addition 
to meetin/^ the state qualifications* It is doubtful that the city 
examinations still function in the way that they onco did. Their main 
consequence today seems to be that those "in the know*' with respect to 
the character of the examination - and these tend to be the graduates 
of a relatively small number of training institutions in and around the 
city - are the most likely to pass it, while able people from other 
parts of the country are eliminated by it. 

Another rev.son there has been little innovation from within city 
school systems is that .ther- has been no surplus of resources for 
innovation* The budget is almost completely accounted for each year by 
routine conunitments , mainly to salaries, supplies, and plant maintenance 
and expansion, often at a less than adequate level. A school system which 
must house pupils in old, unpafe buildings, wnich can barely supply them 
with the minimum necessities in berrAs of textbooks, paper, and chalk, 
which has a severe shortage of teachers not to speak of specialists 
like testers ana remedial readin^^ staff - can hardly be expected .to 
innovate, liven if an innovation promises to save money eventually, the 
process of instituting it is likely to be expensive* 



Galbraith iias written about the general tendency of the United 
States to affluence in *whe private sector and underspending in the 
public sector, (56) Before World V/ar II, education was not regarded as 
an especially central institution. That has changed, Kducation is now 
seen as quite central to private interests in "upward mobility" and as 
a consequence there is more public willingness to invest in it. However, 
education still lacks lobbyists where it needs them - often in state 
legislatures. The concern in the 1910's and 1920*s to divorce schools 
from the political party "spoils system" has led to a ritualistic 
avoidance of politics by educators which has become vinreal and uncon- 
structive. It has sunounted in many cases to ceding influence to schodl 
boards made up of representatives of the business community whose chief 
concern is to keep down local taxation. It has meant that educators 
hesitate to bring pressure on state legislatures to allocate more money 
to education. In big cities, it is often the mayor who must be the main, 
spokesman of the city's interests before the governor and state 
legislature; but a school system completely independent of mayoral 
control is not likely to find a strong spokesman in him. 

Another reason often mentioned for the lack of innovativeness in 
school systems is the nature of their organisational structure. Although 
most professionals these days, including those in the old free professions, 
work within complex organisations, professional personnel function in 
special ways in those contexts. Although there is constant tension between 
the demands of "professionalism and the organisational requirements of 
bureaucracies, doctors in hospitals, scientists in industrial research- 
organisations and professors in large universities are able to maintain an 
autonomy in their work which is based on their expertise. They are able 
to participate in a system of sanctions dispensed by their peers, and 
to maintain a democratic collegiality in team work rather than a hier- 
archical command based on official status. Students of organisation 
agree that where authority is based on expertise rather than on hier*- 
archical position - that is, wher^^ the type of structure arising from 
professionalism exists within the organisation, the organisation is 
more likely to be innovative than if it were bureaucratic. However, 
school systems typically have the bureaucratic type of structure rather 
than the professional, and this seems to extend to colleges of education. 

A case study ofy itself , by the Center for the Study of Educational 
Adaiinistration at 0rWon - one of the U.S.O.E, Research and development 
centers - found thdt inhere was a deep cleavage in the patterns of 
communication and behaNq.our at the Center between the staff members who 
cr?me from the field of education and those who came from the behavioural 
sciences* In general the people engaged in basic research were the 
behavioural scientists and those working in development and dissemination 
were educationists. The author divided the personnel, according to their 
patterns of commtmication, into Organisation Men and Research Men. He 
found several differences between them. (1) The Organisation Men 
regarded the Center as an end in itself; they felt it a duty to know 
everyone *s name and rank. They used the Center's library, attended its 
seminars ana read its internal memoranda with care. The Research Men 
regarded the Center as an instrtunent for getting research done. They 
were not especially concerned about knowing everyone's name and they 
were far less concerned with rank than the Organisation Men. They used 
the university library in preference to the Center library and they did 
not attend Center seminars so frequently nor read internal memoranda 
with such care. (2) Although the graduate assistants to the Researchers 
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tended to be young students while the graduate assistants to the 
Organisation hen were often men of mature years and many years' 
experience in educational administration, the Researchers treated their 
assistants more nearly as colleagues - asking their advice, for instance, 
whereas the Organisation Men treated their assistants as inferiors and 
never asked their advice. The assistants thus found the experience 
traumatic. Organisation hen spontaneously identified themselves 
and others in terms of their rank. Research Men spontaneously identified 
themselves and others in terms of "what they were working on*\ There 
was little communication across the boundary between education and the 
behavioural sciences; thus, functioneilly speaking, the Center was not 
very "interdisciplinary". (57) 

This study is cited here to indicate that education is a quasi- 
professional field. Schools of graduate education apparently socialise 
their students for the behaviour appropriate to the bureaucratic systems 
in which they will function. The teacher, as a quasi-professional, is 
in a position filled with contradictions. On the one hand she leahs 
heavily on supports and materials which in effect encroach heavily on 
her autonomy: curriculum guides, textbooks, "advice" from principals 
and supeinrisors. The effort to devise curricxila and materials which 
will be "teacher-proof" is evidence of the view held by the authors of 
these curriculum materials that teachers are not to be trusted with, 
professional judgements. Much in the teachers* own behaviour resembles 
that of the bureaucratic employee more than that of the professional. 
Teachers feel little obligation to keep up with any literature or to 
seek out new and better ways of performing their functions. Rather 
than searching for new practices they often feel that there is an 
admission of inadequacy in imitating the practices of another teacher. 
New teachers coming into the schools from colleges of education are 
criticized by the older, established teachers for any fresh new practices 
they try to introduce. Introducing new practices is regarded as 
"showing-off " and *l?ate-busting". 

At the same time that the teacher does not, in many ways, behave 
as a professional - nor is she permitted to do so by the system - 
teachers think of themselves as professionals and use professionals as 
their reference group. Consequently they resist innovations introduced 
from outside as an encroachment of their "professional autonomy". Non- 
participation in decisions affecting them is deeply resented, especially 
if those decisions are made by "outsiders" rather than by their 
recognised superiors within the school system. The notion that "non- 
educators" can make competent decisions about schooling seems especially 
to fly in^the face of claims that education is a profession. Thus 
teachers, principals anu superintendents do not relish the control over 
educational decisions which is intermittently exercised by lay boards 
of education. This is bad enough when the lay boards consist of citizens 
who^se own education equals, or surpasses, that of the educators. When 
there is a threat that decisions concerning their competence and 
concerning matters like curriculum, will be made by boards of laymen less 
educated than they, and of lower social status than their own, the 
situation so flagrantly denies any professional expertise to the educators 
as to become, from their point of view, intolerable. It is the fact that 
education has a weak knowledge base which makes threats of this kind 
from the laity possible. 
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Another cause often dited for the lack of innovations in school 
systems is the fact that they are monopolies. Since they face no 
competition, they need n6t; be concerned with improvement of their 
services. In point of fact';, the public schools are in competition with 
private and parochial sclioOls, and they have lost to those schools many 
of their most academically '*able pupils. Still, the law guarantees them 
a clientele, however unwilling. A number of critics have proposed that 
competition between schools for this clientele should be introduced in 
some form. One proposal is that parents be given a state tuition allot- 
ment instead of being provided directly with educational service. 
Competing schools could then be organised and parents might freely 
patronise whichever' they wished. Levin (58) has criticized this proposal 
on the obvious ground that it would lead to a still more unequal . 
distribution of resources among schools than now exists. Better off 
families could add to their public allotment and pay for superior 
teachers and facilities, while those who were economically weakest would 
have to be content with what their public allowment could buy. The 
present form of public provision is at least somewhat redistributive. 
Levin and Sizer (59) propose to maintain this redistributive character 
of the situation by giving a public allotment only to the low-income 
segments of the population on a principle something like that of the 
negative income tax. Other proposals simply suggest that there be a 
variety of types of public school organisation: schools run by the 
federal government (as on Indian reservations); by the states; by local 
communities; by private agencies under contract to the state; and so on. 
The idea is to introduce competitive diversity and thus encourage 
experimentation. (60 ) 

A final reason why school ^systems are not innovative, especially 
in comparison to industry, is the well-known fact that the material 
parts of any culture are the most easily changed, while the core values 
change most slowly and with nost difficulty. Schools are not merely 
instinactional and classifying agencies. They socialise; that is, they 
train children in the core values of the society, supplementing the 
work of the family and church. Furthermore, the instructional aspects 
of schooling and the socialisation aspects, while analytically separable, 
are not separable in action. Svery instructional process is also a 
process of socialisation. If instruction involves authoritative present- 
ation of subject-matter by a teacher and its passive absorption by the 
pupil, it is at the same time a process of socialisation to authori- 
tarian relationships with adults. If, on the other hand, a "discovery 
method" of instruction is used and pupils are encouraged to arrive at 
principles from their own observations and inferences, with limited 
guidance from the teacher, this is at the same time a process of 
socialisation to personal and intellectual autonomy. A very different 
kind of socialisation is going on if a teacher cannot admit he does not 
know something, because to do so would undermine his control over his 
students, and if admitting he does not know things and joining with his 
students in "finding out" is a routine occurrence. 

.:.Very conceivable innovation has some consequences over and above 
its instructional ones. iJometimes these are minor; but they may be very 
important and, if given no thought in advance, may arouse unanticipated 



An experiment with "tuition vouchers" will begin in the United 
States in the autumn of 1970. 
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resistance. To take just a passing glance at an example, if the non- 
graded school really dispenses with the rough correspondence between 
level of expected accomplishment and age, which now pertains, the 
consequences could have many rarnifications* Age not only has correlates 
in physical maturation; age-grading is -a major basis of social structure* 
iSach phase of the life cycle has its appropriate privileges, obligations 
and prestige* For children, age is an extremely important basis for 
awarding prerogatives and demanding increasing responsibility in return* 
Children in school feel sextreme shame at being classed with those very 
much younger than themselves. The importance of being a "fourth grader** 
is great enough to motivate sincere striving toward the expected 
behavioxir - as opposed to "third grade" behaviour, '^hat would happen to 
these powerful levers of social control if age and levels of academic 
achievement were to become completely unhinged? 

Not only is there resistance to innovation in school systems - 
there is also the phenomenon of over-diffusion. Because of their limited 
resources, schools are vulnerable to contingent handouts. If "innovation" 
is the price of getting federal money, they^ will seek frantically for 
something to do which can be labelled innovation. If the word from 
Washington is "community participation", there will be something called 
by that name and resembling it sufficiently to get the money. If hvige 
sums are made available to test the feasibility of computer-assisted 
instruction, some school systems will contract to test its feasibility - 
often to gain political credit for being "innovative". It would be 
better all round if federal aid to education and the subsidization of 
innovation were kept separate and called by their right names. 



IV, THE NEED FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND RESEARCHERS 



This section relies heavily on two papers by Sam Sieber (61) (62) 
who, together with Paul Lazarsfeld(63) has written the best recent 
surveys and analyses of the organisation of educational research in the 
United State s. 

The infusion of federal funds which has sparked so much other 
educational activity since the mid-fifties has also given rise to new 
organisations devoted in part to educational research. Many of them 
devote a large part of their activity to develdpment without accompany- 
ing research, however, and a good part of what is called "research" 
would not be labelled either basic or^applied research in any of the 
natural or behavioural sciences. By this is, meant, for example, that 
"evaluation research" in the field of education traditionally refers to 
the observation of a project or a school system by an expert consultant 
who then writes an informed, qualitative assessment. Such evalxxations 
are extremely useful, but they do not coincide with what is understood 
in the behavioural sciences as "evaluation research". Much more that is 
labelled "research'' in some organisations is social book-keeping: the 
collection of basic statistics concerning enrolments, staff sizes, 
school retention rates, costs, teacher/pupil ratios and so on. Again 
it is conventional in the field of education to label such important 
and necessary book-keeping activities as "research" but this differs 
from the conventional use of the term in the liberal arts and sciences. 

There are four major kinds of organisations engaged in educational 
research (leaving aside the R and D activities of private industry 
related to educational technology). First, there are university-based 
research units. In 1964 Sieber and Lazarsfeld found 70 of these based 
in graduate schools of education (of which there were* then 110), a 
quarter of them having been founded since I960. Only about a third of 
these units were exclusively concerned with research; two-thirds gave 
more than half their budgets to research, while the remainder gave more 
than half to services. "Typically, personnel associated with these units 
prepare unsolicited proposals for submission to foundations, the uni- 
versity or the federal government, the latter being the major source of 
research support in the country. Overall the areas that are most 
commonly researched are: tests and measurements, methods of instruction, 
educational administration, reading, and psychology of learning". Most 
of the staff are faculty members devoting part-time to research, and 
graduate research assistants* About a quarter of the professional 
personnel have been recruited from behavioural science departments 
outside the school of education. 

Another type of university-based research organisation working in 
the field of education is that found in beiiavioural science departments, 
especially sociology, psychology and social psychology, which devote 
part of their programmes to educational research. The Bureau of Applied 
Social Research at Columbia University, attached to the Department of 
Sociology, is an example. B.A^S.R., founded by Paul F. Lazarsfeld, is 



fsunous for its contributionsVto the American tradition of empirical 
sociological research. In recent years at B.A.S.R. there have been many 
projects in the sociology of education. While only a portion of the 
Bureau* s large programme is related to education, all of what it does 
is basic or applied research in\he "hard-nosed" behavioural science 
tradition. \ 

Another university-based groupv are the ten Research and Development 
(R and D) Centers, supported mainly federal funds under E.S.ii.A, 
The funds for each center average about 01 mjUion annually. Each one 
focusses on a. special educational problem such as cognitive learning, 
teacher education, individualisation ofv instruction, higher education, 
or educational administration. The centers are supposed to invent new 
educational practices as a result of on-going research, test them in 
the field, and disseminate them. Only a portion of their activities is 
devoted to research. Development and dissemination are a' major part' of 
their mandate* \ 

^ Still another group of organisations witk federal support on about 
the same scale (but with other sources of suppco't as well; are the 
inter-university consortiums which make up the Regional Educational 
laboratories. There are twenty of these. They are committed to trans- 
lating educational research findings into practice in local schools 
within a designated region. ; 

The second type of unit is research organisations based in State 
Departments of Education. Most of the activity in these units constitute 
research services, such as consultation on proposals for federal funds 
being prepared by local school systems, summaries of research on various 
topics, screening of proposals from outsiders who want access to the 
schools, and routine statistical services. Another major part of the 
activity is the state's educational book-keeping. In a few states 
another activity is evaluation, usually not based on systematic, 
empirical research but on the evalxiative impressions of expe^rts* 

A third type of unit is based in local iSchool systems. When these 
are in big cities, the research unit may be larger than that of the 
state department of education. Most of the work is of the same nature. 

Fourth are private, independent research organisations. Among these 
are the well-known testing organisations, like the Educational Testing 
Service, oi*gani sat ions sponsored by professional associations like the 
Office of Research of .the i\merican Council on Education, and research 
done by scholarship agencies such as the i'iational Merit Scholarship 
•Corporation. The testing organisations include a heavy representation 
of non-education personnel, largely recruited from psychology and 
statistics. 

In a 1967 interview, R. Louis Bright, then head of research at 
U.S.O.JtuJ., said that the regional laboratories funded by U.S.O.B. were 
doing ^'practically no research. There is no fundamental research", and 
that the R and D Centers were spending 30 per cent to 40 per cent of 
their time on basic research and the rest on applied research. (64) 
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Education is not the only or first field to suffer from the 
federal government's short-sighted emphasis on funding "applied** as 
opposed to basic research. It has also been federal policy in the health 
fields to a greater extent than scientists like. The exhortations to 
the field of education to emulate industry's policy of investment in 
R and D are misplaced. Industrial R and D has the whole wealth of basic 
natural science theory to draw on, while education has no similar wealth 
of either natural or social science theory as an underpinning for 
"development" studies. That is why so much that passes for "development" 
and "innovation" is mere fashion. There is too much emphasis, not only 
on development, but on dissemination where there is nothing well-tested 
and worthwhile to disseminate. , 

« 

No doubt part of the reason for the present situation is that 
educational research, traditionally, has been so unproductive that it 
is no longer looked to for results. "Consensus on the failure of edu- 
cational research to improve school practices is so widespread that the 
point needs no substantiation here. For example, in a recent survey 90 
per cent of the deans of education in the nation denied that we already 
know 30 much about the teaching-learning process that the main problem 
is dissemination of knowledge" • (65) 

The Sieber and Lazarsfeld study provides both an explanation 'for 
this lack of productivity and a warning that a radical change is needed 
in the current occupational structure of the educational research field - 
a change which U.S.O.B. policies have thus far not promoted* 

The problems of educational research have stemmed from the histor- 
ical isolation of education faculties from the liberal arts and sciences 
even when they were on the same campuses: from chronic shortages of 
personnel, from pressures by schools for services, which have drained' 
the schools of education of energies and resources which should have 
gone into research, and from the relatively poor quality of graduate 
students in education. ^ 

"The foxmders of educati nal research were not trained in profess- 
ional education for the simple reason that graduate schools of education 
did not exist when these men received their training. But when schools 
of education wer^ created, the founding fathers quite naturally moved 
into these new institutions. Their students had less backr^round in non- 
educational fields, and the students of these students were even more 
provincial, and so the cycle of in-breeding and provincialization 
continued. x»ater generations therefore became increasingly isolated from 
the main streams of scholarship in the academic departments of the 
universities. 

"One terrible consequence of this isolation has been a neglect of 
theoretical frameworks for the guidance of research. . .many educational 
researchers are content to collect random facts- about schools, to spend 
their professional careers evaluating trivial educational inventions, 
or to compare program A v/ith program B in a single school ... 
Another dismal consequence of this isolation* •. has been preoccupation 
with tssvchological research 'on education, particularly the* test and 



launched the field of educational research forty to fifty years ago were 
themselves psychologists .1 • the othor social sciences were academically 
immature in those days... but the in-breeding ... prevented the faculty 



measurement ' approach 
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from keeping abreast of developments in political science, sociology, 
history f and economics over the past forty years ... A survey was 
carried out in 1964 among all the authors of research articles on 
education that appeared in some forty journals. Only 4 per cent of the 
-authors were social scientists other than psychologists. And among the 
projects supported by the Co-operative Research Pi^ogram of the 
U.S.O.E. from 1956 to 1965f only 10 per cent were conducted by social 
scientists other than psychologists. What this means is that dozens of 
research topics are awaiting the attention of behavioral scientists" . 



Sleber goes on to poirit out that schools of education have been 
less successf\il than other professional disciplines in insulating 
themselves from demands for routine service work by schools. "It should 
not be the obligation of any institution of higher learning to give 
routine help to schools, anymore than it should be the responsibility of 
a medical school to take care of patients,... or of a department of 
sociology to conduct the census, unless these activities are conducted 
solely for training purposes. 

"In short, a resurgence of interest in developmental and dissemin-- 
ative activities which is not linked to new and improved research ••• 
(will mean) a myriad of educational fads whose sole value will be 
political ... this is precisely the direction in which the academic 
community is being pushed even farther by recent U»S.O.E. outlays for 
development and dissemination combined with holding the line on research 
funds". (67) 

The conglomeration of non-research and quasi-re search roles in 
education, produced by accidents of history is accepted today as the 
demand structure dictating the future supply of educational research 
manpower. It is difficult to develop educational researchers within 
schools of education because more immediately pressing practical demands 
divert them. Only 5 per cent of those who enter graduate schools of 
education complete degrees. This is connected with the fact that graduate 
work is usually postponed until after some practical experience in 
teaching has been obtained, and most of it is entered into to get 
"credits" toward advancement and higher salaries for which degrees are 
'V not always required. ^Professors of education are loaded down with 
teaching and supervisory responsibilities so that their research, if 
any, is necessarily spasmodic and fragmentary. "... out of all persons 
conducting research oriented toward the concerns of professional 
education, only 5 per cent are full-time researchers. Half devote less 
than 21 per cent of tneir time to research". And finally, schools of 
education as shown by variou^:^ measures of the qualif icutions of students 
entering them, have attracted the less able graduate students in the 
university. 

"The implications for policy are four: (l) More researchers from 
the behavioral sciences need to be recruited and trained for work on- 
education, and partic\ilarly for work that strives for theoretical 
cogency and breadth ... alinost all of the Research Training programs 
supported by the U.S.O.E. are located in schools of education. In other 
words, the traditional structures are still training the next generation 
of researchers ... In the meantime the R and D Centers and Regional 
laboratories will have to continue recruiting from schools of education, 
despite their already desperate search for non-education-trained .people • 
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*lf we wait much longer, people with educational backgrounds will gain 
positions of authority ^jjor these new structures, and the in-breeding 
educationists will simply be transferred from the old to t)ie new 
institutions at public expense « 

"(2) The cia^rent hysteria for *ttevelopment * and 'dissemination* 
should not' be permitted ^o drain' off the available manpower for 
research. 

•'Although systematic research is by no means the only avenue to 
good educational ideas, a larger pool of researchers is needed to 
eval\iate even those brilliant ideas that are not derived from research 
the Reseaarch and DeveJLopment Centers sho\ild not be rushed into the 
production of teaching materials, but should be permitted to demonstrate 
the value of sustained inquiry. And finally, a- balance between research 
and development funds should be carefully preserved in the programs 
of the U»3,0,E» (As a resxzlt of recent congressional appropriations 
this balance has been badly upset, with far^ greater Height being allotted 
to action programs in schoolsi and the greatest casualty of all was 
the Research Training Program, which was actually cut back after only 
one year of operation.) 

"(3) ••• research taleat needs to be identified and encouraged at 
an early stage so that students will' go on, for the doctorate without 
interruption, and then continue into research jobs; and the best 
researchers need to be released from traditional teaching obligations 
so that uhey can conduct 'special research training program^ and 
supervTg^ students* research. 

"(4) 'ftie relatively poor quality of graduate students in education 
means that sufficient funds have to be offered to attract the better 
students in other departments particularlv in view of the competition 
with other fellowship programs in the behavioral sciences; and that 
standards for entrance to advanced degree programs in education need 
to, be raised". (68) 
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V. INNOVATION; SOUND AND FURY? 



Much of United States education is improving rapidly, but the 
educational aspirations of nearly every group in the population are 
rising faster still/. Many of the troubles our schools face have their 
roots in larger soc\?.al problems, but they are played out on campuses 
bec.ause that is where such a large portion of the society conducts its 
daily affairs. 

The best of our elementary and secondary schools are the finest 
the nation has ever had. The same is true of our best colleges jarid 
universities. Some central city school systems have declined from 
earlier peaks of excellence, but even in decline they are better than 
the legal^ segregated Negro schools of the old South which, for much 
of their clientele, they historically replace. To be ^^onvinced of this, 
one need only look at the national comparison of school facilities ^ 
available to Negroes and whites as set forth in the Coleman report and 
then at the comparison of Negro and white Southern segregated school 
facilities in the report of President Truman *s Civil Rights Cofluaittee, 
To Secure These Rights (1948 ), 

So long as the bulk of American Negroes %ade their living from 
Southern agriculture , the gross inferiority of their segregated schools 
was barely perceived as a problem by whites. Today the destructive 
effects of that long history of inadequate scho.oling must be made good. 
Until it is, blacks cannot join the mainstream of American society. The 
task of educational innovation lies in extending more nearly equal 
educational opportunity to disadvantaged minorities, lagging regions, 
. low-income groups and crisis-ridden cities. Innovation without the 
political will and a large investment of resources will be useless; 
but innovation is needed. 

Have the innovations described in this monograph much to offer? 
It is hard to say because most of them have neither developed out of 
basic research nor received competent evaluation. 

There are several strands of basic research which hold promise 
^for solving the central problems. One of these suggests that a key 
organisational strategy for upgrading disadvantaged pupils is social 
class desegregation. Research studies have repeatedly found that 
youngsters from educationally weak homeB benefit by attending school 
with classmates who have well-educated parents. Racial desegregation 
appears to be beneficial not because of anything to do with race but 
because it puts disadvantaged black pupils into contact with education- 
ally advantaged whites. It would be equally beneficial for them to go 
to school with black youngsters who 'had well-educated parents. 

Unfortunately, the separation of the social classes into cities 
^versus suburbs is probably increasing '^the social class segregation of 
American schools. The sharp residential segregation bf the social 
classes is disastrous, and not o*nly for schooling. A few suburbs in 
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the greater Boston area which have incorporated small numbers of black 
students into their schools through bussing are now promoting low income 
housixig within their boundaries. Housing policies which promote hetero- 
geneous neighbourhoods are vital for education. 

Another body of important basic research is the study of learning 
in early childhood. Psychologists are making new discoveries about 
learning in infancy. The mo^e they learn, the earlier the middle class 
child's advantages seem to begin. Recent research is beginning to 
specify what those very early advantages are. The more precisely this 
is known, the more obvious it will become what kinds of "compensation" 
will work best for children who are presently deprived of the founda- 
tions for effective academic learning. 

A thi^^d line of basic research potentially of practical importance 
is the sociological study of complex organisations. Everyone senses 
that bureaucratic structure, functional for some kinds of industrial 
and governmental administration, is dysfunctional for teaching and 
learning. Sociologists of education are beginning to specify why this 
is the case: how the teacher's role becomes replete with strain; how 
the selection funct-ions of the school interfere with education; how the 
bureaucratic ""^ructure of the school system inhibits innovation. They 
are also stud.j ""he organisational conditions under which teams of 
scientists ana • professionals are most productive. 'This research 

has obvious relevance for educational innovation. 

' It xs because the innovations now popular are not grounded in any 
w.-^ n-t'^sted theory that they present so unpromising a picture. Head 
irtart, for instance, seems to be ineffectual academically. This is due 
not only to the fact that the programme is too brief and diffuse but 
altiO to the f,act that we do not yet have a fully adequate theory of 
early childnood learning. Similarly, to recall Brixner's formulation, 
there exists no theory of instruction, which might provide a programme 
for programmed instruction. Or again, while it is obvious that non- 
grading, team tec. .:iing, and flexible scheduling portend a radical change 
in schools as organisations, there appear to be few attempts to look at 
the consequences for learning of Ihese innovations viewed ac changes in 
the context of social relationships in which learning occurs. 

Evaluation research of a high quality is also much needed. Title I 
and Title III of 5.^3. 3. A. require grantees to evaluate their own 
projects. Not surprisingly, this has resulted in a flood of favourable 
reports which, however, are contradicted by such objective evaluation 
as we have. The disinterested evaluation researcher is nearly always 
an unhappy man caught in a political crossfire of vested interests 
which attack his motjves and his netiiOda. As a result, researchers tend 
to stay clear of this VAnd of work. The difficulty lies in the structure 
of educational R and D which permits groups to develop heavy stakes in 
the apparent success of large-scale innovations that were never 
adequately tested on a pilot basis. Evaluation research has also been 
unduly narrow - testing only whether certain outcomes were achieved 
but leaving unexplored the question of what elements in a complex 
innovation are causally linked with outcomes* (69) 
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In the long run, no particular innovation is as important as the 
institutionalization of innovativeness. The question is how to do it* 
Part of the answer is more resources. Another part is a greater 
professionalization of education. However, education can become fully 
professional only if it is based on a genuine expertise which in turn 
rests on a solid body of educational theory. Innovativenesji can be 
institutionalized only if basic and applied research of high quality 
are institutionalized. As Sieber and Lazarsfeld have pointed out, 
appropriately trained manpower in sufficient numbers does not exist, 
nor are schools of education presently suited to produce it. Ways must ^ 
be found to attract researchers in the natural and behavioural sciences 
to educational problems and to support their training and their work# 
This manpower problem needs serious attention. 
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it is(t^tnI)li.sluHl that llu? liiit^. wi iv/dmwn for the pui'ijoso. niul had the 
effect, of segregating chiUhvii among pnhHc bchoolb on the habis of 
race, color, sex, or national origin. . 
(20 U.S.cflTla) Kimcted August 21, 1074, P.L. 03-380, sec. 216, 88 Stat. 518. 

VOLUNTAKY ADOPriOX OF IlK^rKOIES 

Sfu:. 217. Xotliing in this pa it proliibits an cdncational agency f roni^ 
proposing, adopting, reqniiing. ur iniplcnieuting any plan of desegie- 
gation, otherwise lawfnl, that is at \ariance witli the standards set gnt 
in this i>art nor .shall an^ conrt, department, or agency of the United 
States Im in ohibitud fioni approving Implementation of a plan which 
goes beyond what can be reqnired under this jiart. if such j)lan is. 
Aohnitaril\ pioposcif by the appropriate educational agency. 

(20 U.S.C. in(i) Enacted Au.«ust 21, 1074, P.L. 03-380, sec. 217, 88 Stnt. 518. 

^ REOPENING rROCKEDINGS 

> 

Sko. 218. A parent or ^ujirdian of a child, or- parents or j^uardiaiis 
of children similarly ijitnatcil, transpoi ted to a public school in accord- 
ance with a conrt order, or an educational agency subject to a court 
order or u desegregation plan under title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 in effect on the date of the enactment of this part and hitended 
to end segregation of students on the basis of race, color, or national 
origin, may seek to reopen or intervene in the further iiiiplenientation 
of such court order, currently in effect, if the time or distance of 
travd is so great as to risk the health of the student or significantly 
impinge on his or her educational process. 

(20 U.S.C. 1717) Knactcd August 21. 1074. P.L. 03-380, .sec. 218, 88 Stat. 518. 
LIMITATION ON onOERS 

210. Any ^ourt order requiring, directly or indirectly, the 
transportation of students for the purpo.se of remedying a denial of 
the odual protection of the laws nuiy. to the extent of such transpor- 
tation, be terminated if the court finds the defendant educational 
agency hfth satisfied the re((uirements of the fifth or fourteenth amend- 
ments*^ to the Constitution, whidie\er is applicable, and will continue 
to Im in ((Huplianco \\ith the requirements thereof. The court of 
Miitial jurisdiction shall state in its order the basis tor any decision 
o terminate an order pursuant to this Section, and the termination 
of any order pursuant to this section shall ^be .stayed pending a final 
a]>peal or, hi the event no appeal is taken, umii the time for an.y such 
ap|)ea! inis expired. Xo additional ordcr^jT^j/iring such educational 
agency to transport students for such purpose shall he entered nnlegp 
siich agency is found not to have .sati.sfied the rniuirenten^ oi^tlie fifth 
or fourteenth amendments to the Constitution, whiclic\er is appljcable. 

(20 U.S.a 1718) Enacted August 21, 1074. P.L. 03-^S0, .sec. 210, 88 Stat. dl8. 
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^ 'Subpart 5— Definitions 

' Skc, 221. For the purposes of this pa rt^ 

(a) Tlie term "educationaJl agency" means a local educational 
agency or a "State etlucational agency" as dojVtied by section 801 (k) 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Xct of 1905. 

(b) The term "local educational ajreiicy^in^""^ *^ ^9^^^^ educational 
agency as defined by section 801(f) of the Elementary and Secondary 
EvlucationActof 19G5. ^ \ ' - . 

(c) The term "segregation" mearfs the ojkration of a school system 
in which students are wholly or substantuHly separated among the 
schools of an. educational agency on the basiHof race, color, sex, or 
national origin or within a scliool on the basis of race, color, or national 
origiri - 

fd) The term "desegregation" means desegregation as defined by 
section 401 (b) of the Civil Rights Acts of 1964. 

(e). An educational agency shall be deemed to transport a student 
if any part of the cost of such student's transportation's paid by such 
agency. 

(20 U.S.a 1720) Enacted August 21, 11>74, PX. 94-380, sec. 221, 88 Stat 518, 519. 
Subpart 6 — ^Miscellaneous Provisions ' 

HBPEALER 

Sec. 222. Section 709(a) (3) of the Emergency School Aid Act is 
hereby repealed. 

SEl'AR ABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

Skc. 223. If any provision of this part or of any amendment made 
by this part, or the application of any suclQprovision to any person or 
circumstance, is held invalid, the lemaindei of the previsions of this 
part and the. amendments made hy this part and the application of 
such provision to other persons or. circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby; 

(20 U.S.C. 1721) Enacted August 21, 1974, PX. 93-380, sec. 223, 88 Stat. 519. 

Paut B— OtiHji Provisions Relating to tiik Assignment and 

NT«ANSrORTAT10N OF StUHENTS 

I 

PHoinmrioN agai^^'st assignment ou travsi»oiitation of students 
TO overcome racial imb.\lange 

^ Sec. 251. Vo provision of this Act shall be construed to require the 
assignment or transportation of students or teachers in order to over-i 
come racial imbalance. J 
(20 V.H.C. 1751) Eimctcd August 21, 1074, P.L. 93-380, sec. 251, 88 Stat. 519. / 
(Sec. 252 is an aniemlment to sec. 420 of the Genera! Kducatiou Provisions Att, 
20 U.S.C. 1228). V 
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PKOVISIOK RKLATIKG TO COUKT APPEALS 

Sec. 253. Notwithstanding any other law or provision of law, in the 
case of any onler on tlie i^arf of any United States district court which 
requires the transfer or transportation of Any student or students f roxn 
anv school attendance area prescribed 'l)y competent State or local 
authority for thcpurposes of achieving a balance among students with 
respect to race, sex, religion, or socioeconomic status, the effectiveness 
of such order shall be postponed until all appeals in connection with 
such order have' been exlujusted or, in the^event no^appe(ils are taken, 
until the time for such appeals has expired. This section shall expire 
at midnight on June'30, 1978. 

(20 U.S.C. 1752) Enacted August 21, 1974, P.L. 93-380, sec. 253, 88 Stat. 519, 520. . 

PROVISION RKQUIRIXG THAT RULES OF EVIDENCE BE TTXIFOR^I* 

Sko. 254. The rules of evidence, required to prove that State or local 
authorities are practicing racial discrimination in assigning students 
to, public schools shall be unifonn throughout the United States. 

(20 U.S.C. 1753) Enacted August 21, 1974, l\h. 93-380, sec. 254, 88 Stat. 520. 

APPLICATION OF PROVISO OF SECTION 407 (a; OF THE CIVIL "RIGHTS ACT 
^ OF 1004 TO THE ENTIRE UNrrKD STATES 

Sec. 255. The proviso of section 407(a) of the Civil Eights Act of 
1964 providin^r in substance that no court or oflicial of the United 
St^ftes shall be empowered to issue any order seeking to achieve-a 
racial. balance iiuanv school by recpiiring the transportation of pupils 
or students from' one school to another or one school district to another 
in order to, achieve such racial balance, or therwisc enlarge the exist- 
ing power of the court to insufe compliance with constitutional stand- 
ardly sluill apply to all public school pupils and to every public school 
systenVi)ublicsi;hool and public school board, as-defmed by title IV, 
under all circumstances and conditions arul at all times in every State, 
district, tcrritorv, Conunonwealth, or possession of the United States, 
re^^ardless of whether the resulence of such public school pupils or 
the principal offices of such public school system; public sctool or pub- 
lic scliool board is situated in the northern, eastern, westehi, or south- 
ern part of the United States.* 

(20 U.S,C. 17rv4) Enacted August 21, 1074, P.L. 93-380, sec. 255, 88 Stat* 520. 

\ ADDITIONAL PUIO, "VY OF REMEDIES 

Skc. ^ioG. Notwithstanding any otlier pj'ovision of law, after June ' 
30, 19T4 no court of the UniteitStatcs shall order the inipkunentation 
of anv plan to remedy a finding of de jure segrefration which involves 
the transportation of students, unless the cbjiirt first finds that all al- 
\ ternative remedies arc inadequate. • 
/ (20 U.S.a 1755) Enacted August 21, 1974, P.L. 93-380, sec. 250, 88 Stat. 520. 
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KKMEDiKS wrnr ui:sPK<rr to .school Disruier links 

Skc. 257. Ii^tlio formiilattoii of remcMlies iiiuler tliis title the lines 
drawn by a State hulMli\ iiliiifr its territory into se]mrate scliool dis-^ 
tricts, sluill not Im ignoi-od or altered except where it is establishetr 
that, the lines wero drawn, or iimintained or f^Sf-^C'd for the purpose, 
^aiid had the effect of segregating children aiWIig public schools on 
the hasi.s of race, color, >ex, or national origin, or where it is established 
that, as \i result of discriminatory actions within the school districts, 
the lines have had the effect of segregating children among public 
schoolsonthcbasisof race, color, sex, or national origin. . 

(20 U.S.C. 17r»G) Enactea August 21, 1974. P.L. 98-3S0, fiee. 257, 88 Stat. 520. 
ruoHnuTU)N ov foiickd uusixo di kixo school yv^ji - 

Skc. 258. (a) The Congress findJLthat— 

(1) the for(!ed transportation of elementary and secondary 
school students in iinplemenlation of the constitutional require- 
ment for the tlebcgiv^gation oPsuch schools is coiitroversial and 
diflicult under Uic bust planning and administration; and 

(2) the forced transportation of elementary and Secondary 
scliool student^ after the connnencenient of an academic school 
year is educationally unsound and administratively ineflicient. 

(b) NotwithstandiuiT any other provisions of law, no order of a 
court, department, oragency of the United States, requiring the trans- 
portation of any student incident to the transfer of that student from 
one elementary or secondary school to another such school in a local 
educational agency pursuant to a plan rc(ptiring such transpoitatiou 
for the racial desegregation of any school ni that agency, shall be 
effective until the beginning of an academic school year. | 

(c) For the purpose of this section, the term "acndeniiiSSaioiJI year'' 
means, puraiant to regulations prouudgated by the Commissioner, 
ihi] customary beginning of classes f»r the .school year at an elementary 
or sec(mdar> soliool of a local educational agenc} for a school year 
ih:\{ occurs not more often than once in any twelve-month period. 

(^) The provibion.s of thih section apply to any order which was 
not implemented at the beginning of the' 1071-1075 academic year. 

(20 U.S.C. 1757) Enacted Augus<»21, 1074, 0^ :580. sec. 2r,8. 88 Stat. 520, 321. 

ni:A.soN.\ni.i. iimi: kou ni.\hi.opiN(i vorx^xrAnv^rf..\N Ton m;sK<;ia:G.vnx(} 
y .scrroor.s . ^ 

Sr.c. 250. jrot\\ithstandlng any other la^v or provision of law, no 
court or oHlccr of the Knited States shall entc;(j; as a remedy for n 
denial of equal .educational opportn'iiitN oi a denial of ctpial protection 
of the law^, an\ ordci fr)r enforcement of a plan of desegregation or 
modification of a. court approved plan, until such time as the local 
edutational agiMic} to be alTected by such order has been provided 
notice of tlie detail.s"()f the \ i«>lat mn and gi\cn a rca. son able opportunity 
to develop a \oluntai\ remedial plan. Such time shall permit the 
local educational agc!K\ .sufii( icnt oppoHunit v foi conununTf\ partici- 
pation in the developmcnt-of a remedial plan. 

(20 U.S.C. 1758> KnaHed Au«tib-t 21, 1071, P.L. 03^ 380, see. 250, 88 Stat. 521. 
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PART II-ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY PROGRAMS 

Elementary and Setondary Education Act of 1965 

TITLE I-FINANOIAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL AGENCIES FOR THE EDUCATION OF CHIL- 
' DUEN OF LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 

DKCLARATION OF POLICY^ * 

Sec. 101. In recognition of the special educational needs of children 
of low-income families and the impact that concentrations of low- 
income families have on the. ability of local educational a^ncies 
to suppoit ftdequftto educational programs, the Congress hereby 
declares it to be the policy of the United States to i)rovide financial 
assistance (as set foith in the following parts of this title) to local 
educational agencies serving areas with concentrations of children 
from low-income families to expand and improve their educational 
progi-nms by vai ious means (including preschool programs) which^ 
contribute particularly to meeting the special educational needs of 
educationally doprivcS children. « / * 

(20 U.S.C. 241a) Enacted April 11, 1965, P.L, 892-10, Title I, sec. 2, 70 Stat. 27; 
redoslgimteil anU aiuenUed January 2, 1068, V.h. 00-247, Title I, sees. l^(a) (2), 
110, 81 Statd, 780, 787 ; amended April 13, T970, l\U 91-230, sec, 113(b) (2), 
84 btat. 126. 

DURATION OF ASSISTANCE _ 

Sec. 102. During the periodjbeginning July 1, 1973, and ending 
June 30, 1978, the Commissionei- shall, in accor4ance witli the provi- 
sions of this title, make ,)ayments to State educational agencies for 
grants made pn the basis of entitlements created under this title. 

(20 U,S.C. 24li)y) Eimcted AprU 11, 1965, P.L. 89-10^ Title f, sec. 2, 79 Stat. 27 
amended Nov. 3, 1066, P.L. 89-750, Title I, sec. 101, 80 Stat 1191 ; redesignated 
and amended Jan."J. 1068, P.L. 90-2t7, Title I, sees. 108(a)(2), 110, Title III, 
sec. 301(a), 81 Stat. 786, 787, 813; amended AprU 13, 1970, P.L. 91-230, sees. 
101(a), 113(b) fS), 84 Stat. 121, 126; -amended August 21, 1974, P.L. 93-380, 
sec. 101(a) (1), 88 Stat. 488. 

Part A— Basic Grants^ • 
Subpart Ir-Grants to Local Jlducatioiml Agencies 

GRiVNTS — AMOUNT AND ELIGIBILITY 

Skc. 103. (a)(1) There is authorized to be appropriated for each 
fiscal year for the purpose of this paragraph 1 per centum of the 
aniount appropriated for suck year for payments to States under 
section 143(a) '(other than payments under such section to jurisdic- 
tions oxchVleil from the term "State'' by this subsection, and i^yments 
pui-suant to section 121), and there shall be authorized to be appro- 

*Seo. 101 (a) (10) of P.L. 03-580 provides fts follows: . ^ , ^ ^ 

"(10) $here is authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year a Sum not to exceed 
$15,700,000 to bo allocated at the Jlseretion of the Commlsslojncr to asftiRt those local 

• education ajrencles whose total allocation under part A of title I of the Elementary 

* .Secondary Education Act of 1965 Is 90 per centum or less than such allocation un 
.such part A during the preceding fiscal year."' 
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printciUsiicU additioiuil Miins as will assiue at least the same level of 
funding uiulei^ this title as in fiscal year 1073 /or Guam, American 
Samoa, the Viiginia iKlaiub, theU'rust Teri itory of the Pacific Islands, 
and to the iSccretavy (if the InteHoj;^ for payments pursuant to para- 
grai>hs.(l) and (i)'of buhsection (d). The amount appropriated pur- 
suant to this paragrapli shall be allotted by the Commissioner (A) 
amonj^ Guam. AniericansSamoa, the Virgin Ishinds, and the Trust 
Territory of the l?acific I^Huuls according to their lespeotive need for 
grants under this part, and CH) to tho Secretary of the Interior in the 
amount lieceysary (i) to inidce pnyments pui'suant to paragraph (1) 
of a^ibsection (d), and (ij) to 'maKe payuu nt.s pursuant to paragraph 
(2) (jf ^ahseclion (cl). The grant which aviocal educational agency in 
Guam, Anu rieaii Sjimoa, the Virgin Jshnuls, ami the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands is eligible to receive shall be determined pur- 
suant in .such criteria as the Conuuisbicner dctci mines will best carry 
^ out the purposes of this title. 

(2) In any case in which the Commissioner determines that satis- 
factory data for that purpose are available, the grant which a local 
educational agenc;^ in a Stt^to shall b^ eligible to recei\ e under this sub- 
part for a fi^:cal Jear shall (except as provided in paragraph (3)) be 
dctei\i lined, b\ nutltipl) ing the number of children counted under sub- 
section \<f) by 10 per centum of the amount determined iiuder the nGy.t 
sentence. The amount determined under this sentence' shall be the 
average per pupil oxpeiuliture in the State except that (A) if th6 
average per pupil expenditure in the State is less tlia?i 80 per centum 
of the average per pupil expenditure in the Ujiif ed States, such amount 
shall be 80 per centum of the average per pupil expenditure in the 
United States, ui- (B) if the average per pupil expenditure in the State - 
is more than 120 per u^itnm of the average per pupil expenditure in 
the United States, such amount shall be P20 per centum of the average 
per pupil expenditure in the United States, In any case in W'hich^iwlr^ 
data are not available, ^ibject to paragraph (3), thegjfjjj^trfor ^ny 
local educational agency in a State shall be deterininedofi the basis of 
the aggi^g^itcTmionnt of snvh grants for all ^uch agencies? in the county 
QX\ counties in ^vhicll the school district of (he |^)artictdar agent is 
located, which aggregate amount shnW be equal to the aggregate 
amotuit determined under the two preceding sentences for such county 
01 count ie:^, and shall be allocated aumng thostv^gencibs upon such 
ctpiitable basis as may be dcfcrnuned by the Stattreducationnl'agency 
in accordjnu'e with basic criteria prescribed by the Commissioner. 

(3) (A) Vpon determinanon by the State ^educational agency that 
a loval educational agency in the State is uiiable or unwilling to pro- 
^i^le for the .spui ial ethicational lutnLs of children described m clause 
(C) of paragraph (I) of stibsection (c), who are living in institutions 
for neglected ur doliutpu'nt children, the State educational agency 
shall, if it asstnuv-- responsibility for the .special educational needs of 
such local educational agenc\ which is attributable to such neglected 
or delinquent children, but If the State educational agency does not 
assume such responsibility, any otlier^State or local public agency, as 
dctenniucd bv icgulations cstablislnHl^y>y the Commissioner, which 
does assuitie slu h responsil>ilit,\ .shall In eligible to receive such portion 
of the allocation. - 

' \ 
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(B) In tho caso of local educational agencies which serve in wHble 
or in part the same gcograpliical area, and in the. case of a local educa- 
tional agency whidi provides free public education for a substantial 
liumber of elnWrcn »\vho reside in the school district of anotheji' local 
educational agency, the State educational agency may allocate the 
amount of tho grants for those agencies among them in such manner as 
it determines will best carry out the purposes of , this title. 

(C) The grant whiqh Puerto R^co shall be eligible to receive under 
this subpart for a fiscal year shall be the amount arrived at by multi- 
plyii^ the number .of children counted under subsection (c) by 40 per' 
centim,of (i) the average per pupil experiiiiture in Puerto Kico or 

.(ii) in the case where such^ average per pupil expenditure is more 
than 120 per centum of the average^ per pupil expepditure in the 
United States, 120 per centum of the average per pupil expenditure in 
the United States^ 

(4) For purposes of this subsection, the term *^State" does not 
include Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Island^ and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacificlslands. 

♦ (b) AJocal educational agency shall be eligible for a basic grant 
for a fiscal year under this part only if it meets £he following require- 
nients with respect to the number of children counted luider subsec- 
tion (c) :> ' s 

(1) . In any^case (except as provided in paragraph (3) in which 
the Commissioner determines that Satisfactory data for the 
purpose of this subsection, as tp the nunibft- of-'such children are 
available on a school district basis, the number of such children 
in the school district of such local echicatiomjil agency shall be at 
least ten. . . ^ 

(2) In any otb^r case, except as provided in paragraph (3), 
the number of such children in the county which includes such 
local educntional a^jency's school district shall be at least ten. . 

(3) In any case in which a county includes a part of the school 
district of the local educational agency concerned and the Com- 
missioner has not determined that satisfactory data for tjie pur- 
pose of this subsection are available on a school district Uosis for 
all the loca] educational agencies far all the counties into which 
the school district of the local euucfttional agency concerned 
extends, the eligibility req\iiremcnt with respect to the number 
of such children for sudi local educational agency shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with* regulations prescribed by the Com- 

^ missioner for the purposes of this subsection. ' \ *^ 
(c) (1) The number of children to be counted for purposes of this 
section is the aggregate of (A) the number of children aged, five to 
seventeen, inclusive, lu the schV)ol district of the local educational 
agency from families below the poverty level. as determined under 
paragmph (2) (A), *(B) tw6 thirds (d,thc nTimber of children aged 
five to seventeen, inclusive, in the school distri'^t of such agency from 
families above the poverty lev^l as determined under paragraph (2) 
(B), and (C) the number of chPdren aged five to seventeen, inclusive, 
in the school district of such age jicy living in institutions for neglected 
or delinquent children (ot^ier t/iaa such institutions operated by tlie 
United States) but not counted p ^rsuant to section 123 for the pur- 
poses of a grant to a State agency, uk '^eing supported in foster homes 
with public fuiv^G. 
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(2) (A) For tho pniposos of this M't tion. tho Coiiiniissioiu!!' sliall 
(letenaiiio the uuinU!r of t'liiKlrcH iiM* to Mncutcon, I'iiclnb'ne, 
fiviii faniiiioh bnlow tho |)0\city uu tl.o h^^si^? of the inobt. icdtut 
satisfactory data available fnnn the Dopurtiiunt of Coiuineivu for 
loca' eduoatioiia! a^reiioies (oi, if such (hita arc uut a\aihibto for such 
agencies, for count ii-^) : and in (h'tcnnlniuu t]»c fiunillcs \yhich ore 
beh)\v the poverty h'veh.thc ("ounnks^icuu i .shall utili/.e^tlic ditirin of 
poverty used by the Bureau of^tii Census in eonipilin^i: tho 1070 
decennial census. # ' ^ 

(B) For purposes of Miis section, the Secictnry of irealth. Educa- 
tion, and Welfare sh Muiinu the number of childreu fi\e.to 
si»venteenj.inelusive, t. fani'lies abtne the povA'rty level on the basis 
o'f^'the number of such children from .families ru;,i iunir an annual 
income, in .exces§ of the cui'rent ciiteii)» of poverty, from pa;>menti^ 
under the prograin uf aitl to fiPjnilies with d^'p^'^'^'^'^^^ (hihiu'n under 
a State plan approved under title iV of the Social Security Act: and 
iiv malVing such deternii?iatious the Seeretar\ shall utili/.e the criteiia 
of povert .' used by the Bureau of the Ov iisus it^Vompiliu*; tlu' lS)7o 
decennial census fpr a non'farni family of four in such foini as thos( 
jcriteria liave been updated by increases in the Consnnun' Prict rnde\ 
The JSecu'etary shall determine the*innnbei of ^uch t'luhhvu and the 
nunil)Cr of childr n of such atjes li\iu^ in instii ut .oris for nt'irlet ted or 
delinquent children, or bein<^ support d in n)stei homes with public 
fui\ds, on the basis of the cavScloail data ff)i the Uionlh of January of 
the preceding fiscal year (using* in tlie case af i hiklrcn dcsci ibecUn the 
preceding sentence, the criteria of po\cit \ anil tlu* fuim of sucli c» iteiia 
required by such sentence which were determined for,thi» second I'al- 
endnr year' preceding such month of January) or, to t extent that 
such d^ta arc* not a\ailable to him before Apiil 1 of the calendar year 
in Mliich the Secretary s determination is made, then on tlie basis of 
the ntost recent reliable data available to him at the time of such 
determination. '\ 

i^^Wheu fcqueirted by the Conimissioner, the Secretary of Ooni- 
n'lei^.shall make a special i-stimate of the nunibei of children of such 
ages c^vhp are from families below t*he jioverty le\el (as determined, 
under paragraph (A) of this subsection) Ui each county or school 
district, and the Comniis>ioner is author i/ed to pa\ (I'ither in advance 
ni by way .of reimbursen»ent) the Secretai\ of Connnerct* the cost of 
,"niaking this specfai estimate. The Si ictar\ of Commerce shall give 
considei^ation to an> i;ii'quest. of the chief e,\ecuti\e of a State for the 
collection of additional census ip for mat ion. For pi;i poses of this sec 
tibn^ the Secretary sludi consider all-chihirvn who are in corri'ctional 
institutions tod)e livirrg in institutiorrs for delimjuent chihli'en. 

(d)(1) Fkoiu the amourrt allotted for payments to the Secret/ir-y 
o( the Tirtei'ior urrdei, clause. (B)(i) irr.tho secorrd serrterrce of sub- 
section (a)(1), tlu: jSeCji'ct^ry of the Trrtei'ior shall ibake payments to 
local educational agencies, upon srk h tei ins as the Couiiiii.v^ioner deter - 
irrines w ill Jn^st cany out tlic purpo.ses of this title, with r-espect to 
Ont-of-SftrK Trulian > hildi en in the elemerrtai) and secomlary sdtools 
of suclr agencit's luidei" special contracts with the I)e4)artmcnt of the 
Tnterior-. ThcC «'lmt)unt of such pa^mvnt ma\ nut exu'ed. for each suclr 
cIiiUK M) per cei^tum \)t (A) Wm a\erage per pupil expenditure in the 
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• State in wIulIi fho i^^vuvy is located oi- (B) 120 per centum of such 
expondituro in the [Untvd States, whicliever k the greater. 

(li) The amount allotted for pa\menth to the Secretary of the 
Int<*rior under chiuse (B)(ii) in the 'second science of subscc|1oii (a) 
(1) for any fiscal year shall be* as determined pursuant to ^.'riteria, 
established by the Comnussioner. the amount necessary to mvet .the 
special educational needs of e(hicationall> ilepri\cd Indian children 
on reseryationH seryiced b;, ilemcntar} and secondary schools operated 
for Indian cllihlren by the Department of the Inteiior. Such pay- 
ments shall M made pui-suant to an agreement between the Couunis- 
sioner and the Secretary containing such assurances and terms as tlio 
Commissi ner determines \yill best achieve the purposes of this title. 
Such agreeuicnt shall contain (A) an assumnce that payments made 
pui-suanf to this siibparagraph will be used solely for progiams and 
projects approved by the Secretary of the Interior which meet the 
applicable requirements of section 141(a) and that the Department of 
the Interior \vill comply in all other respects with the requirements 
of this tirh'. and (B) provision for carrying out the applieable pro- 
visions of sections 141 (a) and 142(a) (3). 

{20 V i^X\ 241e) Enacted April 11. 19C5, P.L. 80-10, Title L sec. 2. 70 Stat. 
28: amended July Z). l%y. P.L. SS>-77, sec. 3, 79 Stat. 2-13; amended Nov. 1, 
nHh\ l\L 80 3m, .see, (;<a), 70 Stat. 116t; aiiiemkHl Nqv, 3, 190(5, P.L. bO~7oO. 
Title I. .sn-s. 102, lO:Ua;. 10-i ICS. 113<lj), J17, 80 SStat. 1191-1108; mlesigiiated 
and amended Jan 2. 3008, P.L. 00-247, Title I. .sees. 101. 103(a). 104, lO,'), 107, 
108(a), 81 Stat. 78:5-7^7; amended Or't. 1(>. llHkS. l\L, m~rm. Title JII .see. 307. 
S2 Staj 1007 ; amendtul April 13, 1070, P.L. 01230. sees. iOHh), 103. lOl! 105, 100. 
107, 113. 84 Stat. 121 124, 52(j; amemled and .sul)seL-ti«mM03(a) * 1) (Cj added 
June 23. 1072. l\L. 02 318, ser. 411 (b», S(? «tnt. 338^ amended Angnst 21, 1074, 
P.L. 03-380. see. lOi. 8S Stat. 488. 491. 

Subpart 2 — State Operated Programs 

PROOUAMS FOn HANDICAPPED CIIILDREX 

Sec. 121. (a) A State agency which is directly n^sponsible for pro- 
viding fi-ee puL.ic education for handicapped' chik' -i (inchiding 
mentally retanU'd, hard of hearing, deaf, speech in . -ed, visually 
handicappeil, seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled, otlier health 
impaired chikli'cn who by re^ison thereof rcipiire special education), 
shall be eligible to recei\ c a grant under this section for anv fiscal year. 

(b) Except as provided in sections 124 and 12^, the grant which 
an agency (other than the agency for Puerto Rico) shall be eligible 
to receive luuler this section shall be an ainonnt equal to 40 per centum 
of the average per pupil (expenditure in the State (or (1) in the case 
where the average per pupil expenditui-e in the State is less than 80 
per centum of the a\erage per pupil expenditure in the United States, 
of 80 per centum of the average per pupil expenditur u the United 



N«TK.--S<»c. 813(d) Of P.L. 93-380 provhlos as follows : 

"(d) Notwlth^itancHiif,' any provision of part A of title I of the Elementary and 
Secomlnry iMliicatlnn Act oL,19G5. the ainotiat which the Commonwealth of Puerto lUco 
is encjhio to ret'olvp iimlor y»hpart 1 of such part A or under sections 121, 122. or 123 
for the fiscal yonr HMUns June 30. 197n. shall not exceed 50 pt-r centum of the full amount 
thp ( ommonwi'alth uf Pix^rto RUo would receive (after required rat .ble red.iotlons) under 
in-n for tills subHt^tlon. and for the Ikcnl years ending June 30, 

10*0, June 30 1071. ami Juno .iO, 1978. such amount shall not exceed 75 per centum of the 
;illL^r*^"?* romuion\\oalth of Puerto UIco would reecl\e (after required ratai)lc 
reductions) under such subpart or section but for this subsection." ruiimic 
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States, 01- (2) in tlu; cnso whore the uvoTago per pupil expenditure in 
the State is more than I'iO per L'cutiini of the average pupil ext)endi- 
(ure in the I'uited States, of 1>0 pei; ceutiuii of t lie averao:e per pupil 
expenditure in the United States), multiplied by the number of such 
chUdren in avu-airi^ daily attendance, as determined by the Conunis- 
sicnier. at schools'for hnndicapped children operated or supported by 
tho State af;ency, including schools providing special education for 
handicapped chi'hUen under contract or other arrangement with such 
State agency, in tlu^ most recent fiiscal vcar for which satisfactory data 
arc available. Tho grant which Puerto Kico shall he eligible to receive 
midcr this section shall be tlic amount arrived at by multiplying the 
number of children in Puerto Eico counted Uo provided in the preced- 
ing sentence by 40 per centum of (1) the average per pupil expenditure 
in'^Puerto Rico oi- (2) irt the case wliere such average per pupil ex- 
penditure is more than V20 per ccntuui of the averacre per pupil ex- 
penditure in thij United States. 120 per centum of the average* per 
pupil expenditui-e in the T inite<l States. 

(c) A State ajrcncv shall use the payments made nnder this section 
only for prouraius and projects (incliKr* .^ the acquisition of equip- 
ment and, AVhere necessary, the construct a\ of school facilities) which 
arc designed to meet the special educational needs of such children, 
and the State ageiicv shall provide assurances to the Commissioner- 
that each such child' in average daily attendance counted under sub- 
section (b) will he provided with such a ])rogram, commensurate 
with his special nfteds, durimr any fiscal V^^ar for which such payments 
^arc.made. 

(d) In the case where siirh a child leaves an educational program 
for handicapped children operated or supportedl)y the State airency 
in order to participate* in such a program operated or supported by a 
local educational agency, such child shall be counted under subsection 
(b) if (1) he continues to receive an appropriately desifrned educa- 
tional program and (2) tha State agency transfei^ to tho local educa- 
tional agencv in whase proirram such /rhild participates an ainop:ii 
equal to the sums received by such State agency under this se^no:^ 
which are attrihutable to huch child, to be used for the r iFpo'.es set 
forth in subsection (c). 

(20 U.S.C. 241C-2) EnacteO' Angust 21, 1074: V.U 03--380. .sec. 101, 88 Stat. 
m, 402. 

PnOGR.XMS POR MtGRATOny CTIIT.ni?KN 

$EC. 122. (a)(1) A State educational agency or a combination ot 
such airencies. upon application, shall be entitled to receive a ^rrant for 
any fiscal vear under this section to establish or improve, either di- 
rectly or tlinnurh local educational ageiu ies. proirrams of education for 
migratory children of miirratory agricultural workers or of mifirratory 
(ishermeri. The rommissioner may approve such an application only 
upon Ifis determination— ' \ ■ ^ 

(A) that pavmeuts will be used for programs and proiects 
^ (inclndiiiLr the aiciuisition of eciuipment and where necessary the 
^ construction of school facilities) which are designed to meet the 
special educational needs of migratory child. en of inigratorv ag- 
ricultural workers or of migratory fishermen, and to coordinate 
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these programs am! projects with similar programs and projects 
in oth(M' States, inchidiiig the transmittal of pertinent infonna 
tion with respect to scjipol re<;ords of such cliildren ; 

(B) that in plan^ung and carrying out programs and projects 
.lere has been and \\ ill be appropriate coordination with programs 

administered mider part 13 of title III of the Eeonomi^ Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 ; 

(C) that such programs and projects will be administered and 
carried out in a manner consistent with the basic objectives of 
clauses (1)(B) and (3^ through (12) of section Ul(a); and , 

(D) that, in planning and carrying out programs and projects, ' 
there has been'^adequate assurance that provision will be made for 
the presphool educational needs of migratory children of migra- 
tory agricultural workers or of migratory fishermen, whenever 
such agency determine^ that compliance with tliis clause will not 
detract from the operation of prognams and projects described in 
clause (A) of this paragraph after considering the funds available 
for this purpose. 

The Commissioiicr shall not finally disaj^prove an application of a 
State educational agency under this paragraph except after reasonable 
notice and opportunity for a heai ing to the State educational agency. 

(2) If the Commissioner determines that a State is unable or un- 
willing to conduct educational programs for migratoi'y children of 
migratory agricultural workers or of migratory fishermen, or that it 
would result in more eflicient and economic administration, or that it 
would add substantially to the \\elfarc or educational attainment of 
such children, he nuiy make special arrangements with other public or 
nonprofit private agencies to carry out the purposes of this section in 
one or more States, and for this purpose lie may use all or part of the 
total of grants available for any such State under this section. 

(3) For purposes of this section, w^th the concurrence of his parents, 
a migratory child of a migratory, agricultural worker or of a migra- 
tory fisherman shall be deemed to continue to be such a child for a 
period, not in excess of five jears, during which he resides in the area 
served by the agency carrying on a program or project under this sub- 
jection. Such children who are presently migrant, as determined pur- 
suant to regulations of the Commissioner, shall be given priority in 
this consideimtion of programs and acti\ ities contained in applications 
submitted under this subsection. 

(b) Except as provided in sections 124 and 125, the total grants 
whicli shall be made available for use in any State (other than Puerto 
■Rico) for this section shall be an amount equal to 40 per centum of 
the average per pupil expenditure in tl State (or (1) in the case 
where the average per pupil expenditure in the State is less than 80 
per centum of the average per pupil expenditure in the TTnited States, 
of 80 per ccnttim of the average per pupil expenditure in the United 
States, or (2) in the case where the average per pupil expenditure in 
the State is more than 120 per centum of tile average per pupil expendi- 
ture in the United States, of 120 per centum of the average per pupil 
expenditure in the Tuited States) multiplied by (1) the estimated 
number of such migratory children aged five to he\enteen, inclusive, 
who reside in tlie State full time, and (2) the full-time equivalent of 
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the estimated nuinl/f^f .^ucli migratory children aged five to seventeen, 
inclusive, who reside iiPtlie State part (imo, as determined hy the 
Cununifci^ioner in accordance with regidatiuns, except that ifj in the case 
of an} State, ynch amount exceeds the amount required under sub- 
section (a), the Conunisaioner shall allocate such excess, to the extent 
necessary, to other States whose total of grants undei this sentence 
f would othei w ise be hisufticient for all such children to be served in such 
other States. The total j^rant \^iicli shall he made available for use in 
Puerto Rico slndl be arri\ed at|)y nudtipl.ying the number of children 
in Puerto Rico counted as provided in the preceiling sentence by 4() 
per centum of (1) the average per pupil expenditure in Puerto Rico 
or (2) in the ease where such average per pupil expenditure is more 
than 120 per centum of the average per pupil expenditure in the 
United States, 120 per centiUn of the a\erage per pupil expenditure in 
the United States. In determining the number of migrant children for 
the purposes of this section the Commissioner shall use statistics made 
a\ailable by the migrant student record transfer .system or such other 
systcni as he may determine most accurately and fully reflects the 
iictual number ot' migrant students. 

{20 r,S.C. 2nc-2) Kiiacted August 21, 1974, P.L. i>3-380, sec. 101, 88 Stut. 
402/494. 

I 'HOOKA .MS FOR NKOI.KCTF.n OK DELINQUI-^XT CHILDREN 

Hm*. 1215. (a") A State agency which is iliiectly responsible for pro- 
\ idnig free public education for children in iust/itut ions for neglected 
\n deliiujtient children or in adult correctional institutions shall be 
entitled to reeei\c a grant under this section for any ilscal year (but 
only if grants recei\ed nuiler this section are used only for children 
in such institutions). 

(b) Except as provided in sections 124 and 125, the grant which 
.such an ageniy (other than the agency for Puerto Rico) shall be eli- 
to reT;ei\e simll l)e an auiount ejpnil to iO per centum of the aver- 
ago per jmpil expenditure in the State (or (1) in the case where the 
average per pupil expenditure in the State is less than 80 per centum 
af tho average per pupil expenditure in the United States, of 80 per 
centum of the a\erage per pupil expenditure in the 'United States, or 
(2) in the lahc where the average per pupil expenditure in the State is 
niorij than 120 per centum of the average per pupil expenditure in the 
Uniti»d States, of 120 per centum of the average per pupil expenditure 
in the United States) undtiplied by the number of such children in 
average daily attendancCj as determined by the Commissioner, at 
scliuolb ft*r such 1 hildrcn operated or bupported by that agency, includ- 
ing schools prouding education for such children under contract or 
other airangcment with such. agency, in the A recent fiscal year for 
which satisfactoiy data are available. Tin at which Puerto Rico 
shall be eligible to receive under this s^ t shall be the amount 
arrived at liy multiplying the number ol iildren in Puerto Rico 
coimtcil a> provided in the preceding sentence by 40 per centum of 
(1) the aveiage per pupil expenditure in Puerto Rico or (2) in the 
case where such average per pupil expenditure Ijj more than 120 per 
centum of the average per pupil expenditure in the United States, 
120 per cehtum of the average per pupil expenditure in the United 
States. 
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(c) A State agency shalKuse payments under this section only for 
programs and projects (including' the acquisition of equipment and 
\vhore necessary the construction of school facilities) which are 
designed to meet the special educational needs of such children. 

(20 U.S.C. 241C-3) Enacted August 21» 1974, P.L. 93-380, sec. 101, 88 Stat. 494. 

RESERVATION OP FUNDS FOR TERRITORIES 

Sec. 124. There is authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year for purposes of each of section 121, 122, and 123, an amount equal 
to not niore than 1 per centum of the amount appropriated fox" such/ 
year for such sections for payments to Guam, Anlencan Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands under 
eaclT such section. The amounts^ttppropriated for each such section 
shalf bo allotted among Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Trust Terntory of the Pacific^ Islands according to their 
respective need for such grants, based on such criteria as the Commis- 
sioner determines will best carry out the.purposes of this title. 

(20 U.S.C. 241c^) Enacted August 21, 1974, P.L. 93-380, sec. 101, 88 Stat 494. 
3IINIMUM FAYMF^NTS FOR STATE OPERATED PROGRAMS 

i 

Sec. 125. Except as provided in section 843 of the Education 
Amendments of 1074, no State agency sliall receive in any fiscal yA^r 
prior to July 1, 11)78, pursuant to sections 121, 122, or 123 an 'amount 
which is less tlian 100 per centum of the amount which that State 
agency received in the prior fiscal year pursuant to such section 121, 
122, or 123,. respectively. 

(20 U.S.C.;^lc-6) Enacted August 21, 1974, P.L. 93-380, sec. 101, 88 Stat. 495. 
Part B — ^Special Ixcentive Grants 
maximum entitlesiekt 

Sec. 126. (a) In the case of any fiscal year ending after June 30, 
1969, ei^ch State shall be entitled to a special incentive grant if such 
State has an effort index for the second preceding fiscal year that 
exceeds the national effort index for such year. 

(b) The maximum amount of a special incentive grant for which a. 
State is eligible for any fiscal year shall be determined by multiplying 
the amount of $1 for each 0.01 per centum by which the effort index 
of that Statc^ for the second preceding fiscal year exceeds the national 
effort index for such year times the aggregate number of children 
counted for the purpo.sei^of entitled local educational agencies within 
such State to basic grants in accordance with clauses (2), (5)', (6), 
and (7) of section 103(a), except that no State shall be eligible to 
i-eccive a special incentive grant under this part, in an amount in 
excess of 15 per centum of the total amount available for grants under 
tliis part. i 

(20 U.S.C. 241d) Enacted Sept. 30, 1950, c. il24. Title I, § 121, formerly Title 
ir, §221. «s (''<^(if>d and redeslgniited Jan. 2, IOCS, P.L. 00-247, Title 1, sees. 108 
(a) (fi}r\10, 81 Sta,t. 786, 787; amended April 13, 1070, l?7L. 91-230, Title I, sec. 
113(b) (6\ 84 Stat. 126; redesignated August 21, 1974, P.L. 93-380, sec. 101 
(a)(3),86^tat496. h^,^ 
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^ , Al'l'LICATION ; DSB OF FUNDS 

Skc. 127. Any State desiring the special incctitive grant to which 
if is entitled under this, part for any fiscal ycai' shall make applica- 
lion thei-ofoX in accordance with the requirements set forth in section 
142, to thetfJommissioner. Such application shall be subittitted at 
such tim^^id contain such information as the Commissioner shall 
require hy regulation and shall contain a statement of silch policies 
and procedures as will insure that funds granted to the State under 
this part will be (1) made available to local educational agencies> 
within that State which have the greatest need for assistance, under 
this title, ai\^*.(^used, in accordance with the applicable provisions 
of tilis titjpf for programs and projects designed to meet the special 
edu^ioijal needs of educationally'dcprived children. 

(2r\(^.C. 241(1-1) Enacted Sept. 30, 1050, c. 1121, Titie I, § 121, £9rmerly 
Titlo 11,^ 221, as ndaed and redesignated Jan. 2, 1908, P.L. 00-247, Title I, sees. 
108(a) (5), 110, 81 Stat. 786. 787; amended April J3, 1970, P.L. 91-230, Title I, 
sec. (113 (b)(6), 84 Stat 126; redesignated August 21, 1974, IlL. 93-^SO, sec. 
/ 101(a) (3), 88 Stat. 495. ^ 



DEFINITIONS 



128. For the purpose of this part the. term "effort index" when 
applied to Statxis, means the per centum expressing the ratio of ex- 
peuditui-es from all non-Feiicral sources in a State for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education to the total pei^sonal income in 
such State, and the term ^'national effort index" means the per centum 
expressing the ratio of such expenditures in all Stages the total 
personal income in all States; and the term "State ' means the fifty 
States and the District of Columbia. 

(20 U«S.C. 241d-2) Enacted Sept. 30, 1950, c. 1154, Title L § 121,- formerly 
Titlo II. §221, as added and redesignated Jan, 2, 1908, XM., lX>-247, Titled, sees. 
108(a) (5), 110, 81, Stat 786, 7^7; amended AprH 13. 1970. V,h, 01-230, 'Htle I. 
sec. 113(b)(0), 84 Stat. 127; redesignated August 21, 1974, P,L. 93^0, sec. 
101<a)(3), 88 Stat. 495, 

• Part C — Special Grants * 

BLTOIBIUTr AND MAXntD^t AMOUNT OF SPECIAL GRANTS 

SeG. 131. (a) Each local educational agency in a State which is eli- 
giblo for a grant under this titlo for my fiscal year shall l>e entitled to 
an additional grant for that fiscal year'if it meets the requirements of 
subsection (b). The amount of srich grant shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with subsection (c). ' ^ 
tb,),r^#). A lo^al cd.icational agency shalj be entitled to a grant under 
this partjttony jjscal yeai: if tlic school district of such agency is lo- 
cato^^m a cjaunty in which — • ^ , 

^ """(A)' the ^number of children described in paragVaph (2) for 
such year amojiiits to at least 200 per centum of the average 
number of sticn cliildren in* all counties in the State in which such 
agency is located for that fiscal year ; or 

(B) the number of children so described in suc\i county for 
V such year is 10^000 and amounts to o per centum of the total num-. 
ber of children in such county. 




» Section 101{ii)<4)(B) of P.I^M^SO repeals Part C, cflfccUvo July 1, 1975. 
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(2) For tho purpbses of paragrapli (1), the children counted with 
respect to a local educational agency shall be those children in the such 

' county who are — 

(A.) in families having an annual income of $3,000 or less; or 

(B) in families receiving an annual income in exce^of $3,000 
from payments under the program of aid to families with de- 
pendent children under a State plan appf'oved under title IV of 
the Social Security Act; or 

(C) living in institutions for negle<*ted or delinquent children 
or bejngsupported in foster homes with public funds. 

(3) (Ar) Determinations with respect to numbers of children in any 
county jfinder paragraph (2) shall be made by the Commissioner on 
the basiWf the most recent satisfactory data available to him. 

(B) (i) The number of children determined with respect to one 
or more counties shall be allocated by the Commissioner, for the pur- 
poses of paragraph (2), among the local educational agencies with 
school districts located in such county or counties. 

(ii) In any case where — 

(I) two or more local educational agencies serve, in whole or 
in part; the same geographical area; or 

(II) a local educational agency provides free public education 
for a substantial number of children who reside in the school 
district of another local educational agency,' . 

the Commissioner may allocate the number of children, de^termined 
under thi^ subsection among such a*gencies in such a manner as will 
best achieve the purposes of this section\ . i 

(C) (i) For the purposes of paragra]^iW2), the Commissioner shall 
determine the number of children from families haVing an annual 
income of $3,000 or less on the basis of the most recent satisfactory 
data available from the Department of Commerce. At any time such 
data for a county are available in the Department of Commerce, such 
data shall be used in making calculations under this subsection. 

(ii) For the purposes of this subsection, the Secretary of Healtii^ 
Education, and "Welfare shall determine the number of children from 
familig& receiving an annual income in excess of $3,000 from pay- 
mo^fcimder the program of aid to families .with dependent children 
uilder a State plan approved under title IV of the Social Security Act 
and the number of children living in institutions for neglected or 
delinquent children or being supported in foster homes with public 
funds, OIL the basis of caseload data for the month of JaM|ry of the 
preceding fiscal year, or to the extent that such data are ncPt^Vailable 
toliim before April 1 of the calendar year in which the determination 
is made, then on the basis of the most recent data available to him 
at the tim(» of such determination. For the purpose's of this subsection, 
the Secretary shall consider all children who are in correctional insti- 
tutions to be living in institutions for delinquent children. 

(c) The amount of the grant to which a local educational agency 
shall be entitled for any fiscal year shall be — 

(A) the number of children determined with respect to such 
* agency under subsection (b) ; ^y''^^^^ 

multiplied by — ^ ' 

(B) 50 iper /entu'm of the average per pupfl exp( nditure of 
' " all the locajyeducational agencies in the Sta\e in which such 

agency is located. 
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(d) Notwithstaiuliii^r any other i)rovision of this sectioiij no pay- 
ments for any fiscal year nndei* this pari to the local educational 
agencies in a single State sliall exceed 12 per cent:nni of the a<^|,a'egate 
payments to all local educational agencies in that jear under this part. 

(e) (l),The aggn ^ate of the amount for which' all local educational 
agencies are eligible under this part shall 4iot exceed $75,000,000 for 
any fiscal year. If, for any fiscal year, such aggregate, as computed 
without regard to the j)receding sentcqicc, exceeds $75,000,000, the 
amount for wiiich eacir local educatioibiji agency is eligible shall be 
reduced ratably until such aggregate does not exceed such limitation. 

(2) For the purpose of making paymejits under tjliis part there 
arc authorized to be appropriated not in e.)cess of $7ri,lj00,000 for the 
liscal year ending June 30, lf;75. / 

(f ) For the purposes of this ser'tion, the term — 

(1) "State"' means the fifty States and the District of Columbia ; 
and 

* (2) "children'' includes all children aged 5 through 17, inclusive. 

(20 U.S.C. 241 (1-11) Enacted August 2i;i974, P.L. 03-380, see. 101, 68 Stat. 
403, 406. 

Pakt D. — Gkxkhal Puovisions 
aitltcatiox 

Skc, 141 (a) A local educational agency may ixiceive a grant under 
thib title for an\ fihcal year only upon application therefor api)roved 
by the appropriate State educational agency, upon its determination 
(consistent with such basic criteria as tlie Commissioner may 
establish) — 

(1) that p'ayment' under this title will be used for the excess 
costs of programs and projects (including the acquisition of 
c<|uipnient. payments to teachei-s of amounts in excess of regular 
s' ' ry scliedules as a hjinus for service in schools eligible for 
assistance under this titjie, the training of teachers, and, where 
necessary, the consti ncuou of school facilities and plans made or 
to be made foi* such prmcrams, projects, and facilities) (A) which 
are flesigned to meet tm* special educational needs of educationally 
deprived children i^i schoof attendance ar eas h aving high con- 
centrations of children from low-inconie^frrfmTTes (and at the dis- 
cretion of the locul educationaLageiyfv, in any school of such 
agency not loca^ed'in such a school attlendaiice -area, at which the 
])rop()rtion of chil^ilren in actual avemge daily attendance from 
low-income families is siib^f antially the same as the proportion of 
such children in such an area dt tHat agency) and (B) which arc 
of snllicieiif size, scope, and qipility to give reasonable promise of 
sulhstantial ]>rogress toward meeting those needs and fo this end 
involve an expenditure of hot less than $2,500, except that the 
State educational agency may with respect, to any applicant re- 
duce the $2..")00 requirement if it determines that it would be 
impossible, for reasons .such as distance or difficulty of travel, for 
the ap|?1icant to join cfl'ecti\el\ with other local educational agen- 
^»ies for the purpose of meeting the requirement; and nothing 
?ierein shall be <leemed to preclude two or more local educational 
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ligeneies from entering into agreements, at their option, for carry- 
ing ont jointly operated programs anil projects nnder this title: 
Provided^ That the amount used for plans for any fiscal year shall 
not exceed 1 per centnm of the amount determined for that agency 
for that year pursuasit to section 103 or $2,000, whichever is 
greater; m 

(2) that the local educational agency has provided satisfac- 
tory assurance that section 141 A will be complied with ; 

That (A) the total educational agency has provided satis- 
factory assurance that the control of funds provided .under this 
tille, and title to property derived therefrom, shall be in a public 
agency for the uses and purpos.es provided in this title, and tlr' 
a public agency will administer such funds and property, (B, 
Federal funds made available under this title will l)e so used (i) 
as to supplement and, to the extent practical, increase the level 
of funds that would, in tlie absence of such Federal funds, be made 
available from non-Federal sources for the education of pupils 
participating in programs and projects assisted under this title, 
and (ii) in no case, as tp supplant such funds from non-Federal 
sources, and (C) State and local funds willlbe used in the district 
of such agency to provide -services in project areas w^hich, taken 
as a whole, are at least comparablfe^o services being provided in 
areas in such district which are i^t receiving funds under this 
title: Provided ,/T\mi any^findin^of noncompliance with this 
clause shall not affect the payment of f imds to any local, educa- 
tional agency until the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1972, and Pro- 
vided furthlr. That each local educational agency receiving funds 
und^r this title sliall report on or before July 1, 1971, and on or 
before July 1 of each year thereafter with respect to its coni- 
pliance with this clause;^ % ' 

(4) In tlie case of any project for construction of school fa- 
cilities, that the project is not inconsistent with overall State 
plans for the construction of school facilities and that the require- 
ments of section 433 of the General Education Provisions Act will 
be complied witl^on ail sucli construction projects ; 

(5) In the case of an application for payments for planning, 
(A) that the planning was or will be directly related to programs 
or i)rojects to be carried out umlcr tliis title and has resulted, or is 
reasonably likely to result in a program or project which will be 
carried out un^ei* this title, and (B) that planning funds are 
needed because^of tlie inno\ ative nature of the program or project 
or lx!can&e tlie local edticational ageiW lacks the resources neces- 
sary to plan ade(|uately for programs\nd projects to be carried 

• out under this title; ^ . . 

(0) That effective procedures, incliuline: provisions for appro- 
priate objective measurements of educational achievement, will 
l)e adopted for evaluating at least annually the effectiveness of 

» Soc: 100(h) of Pnhllo Law 01-230 rcflrts afi foUow« r 

**(b) Tho nnipnclmpnt mndc hv snbtcctlon (n) shnll h<» offci^tlvc 'with respect to all 
nnpncntlon!* suhmUtwI to J«tntc eJiMcntlonnI nKonoios nftor thirty dnys after the date of 
enactment of thig Act, Nothln;: In this «crUon shnll be constracd to nnthorlzc the supplant- 
ing of State and local funds with Federal funds prior to the eflfecUvc date of the amend 
ment made by this section." 

T8 
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the pro^^rnniH'in mtictiiig tlic special eduontioiml needs of edu- 
cationally deprived children; - 

(7) That the local educational agency mil make an annual 
report and such other reports to the State educational agency, in 
such form and containing such information (which in the case of 
report.s relating to performance is in accordance with specific 
perfonnanoe criteria related to program objectives), as may be 
rca'sonably necessary to enable the State educational agency tQ 
perform its duties under this title, including information relating 
to the educational achievement of students participating in pro- 
grams carried out under this title,»and will keep such records and 
artord such access thereto as the State educational agency may 
find iigcessary to assui*c the correctness and verification of siich 
report! ; 

. • (^) That'thc local educational agency is making the application 
and all pertinent documents related thereto available to parents 
and other meuibers of the general public and that all evaluations 
and reports required under paragraph (7)^ shlill be public 
infonnation; 

(9) In the case of a project for the construction of school 
facilities, that, in developing plans foi; such facilities diie con- 
sideration has been given to compliance with such standards as 
the Secretar} may ])reseril)c or approve in order to insure that 
facilities constructed with the use of Federal funds under this 
title shall be, to the extent api^opriutc in \ icw of the uses to 
be made of the facilities, accessible to and Ubable by handicapped 
persons; 

(10) That effective mocedures will be adopted for acquiring 
and dissemhmting to Teachei-s and administrators significant 
information derived from educational research, denionstration, 
and similar projects, and for adopting, Avhere appropriate, 
promising educational practices developed through such projects; 

(11) In the case of a project for the construction of school 
facilities, that, in developing plans for such facilities, due con- 
sideration has been given to excellence of architecture and de- 
sign, and to the inclusion of Morks of art (not representing more 
thanl percentumof the cost of the project) ; 

(12) , In the case of projects invohnng the use of education aides, 
the local edticatioual agency sels forth well-developed, plans pro- 
riding for coordinated programs of training in which education 
aides^and the professional staff whom they are assisting will par- 
ticipate together; • . , 

(13) That, where a school attendance area does not; meet the 
recpmement of paragra])h (1)(A) of this subsection for a fiscal 
year, or in the case (}f a local educ^ational agency electing to allo- 
cate funds under section 1 10, where such an area does not nicet 
the requirement of that section, l)ut did meet the appropriate 
requirement in either of the two ]>ret*cding fiscal years, that school 
attendance area shall be ionsidered to meet the applicable crite- 
rion for that fiscal ymv : and 



(14) That tho local Educational agency shall establish an advi- 
sovy council for the entire school district and shall establish an 
advisory council for each school of such agency ser\^.d^by a pro- 
gram or project assisted under section 143 (a) (2), each' of which 
.ddvisory councils — / 

(A) has as a majority of its membei'S parents of the chil- 
* drentobosei'vedj 

(B) is composed of members selected by the parents in 
eaclJischool attendance area, • 

^ (C) has,J4een given responsibility by such agency for ad- 
vismg it in "the" planning for, and the implementation and 
evaluation of, such programs and* projects, and 

(J)) is provided oy such agency, in accordance with ref- 
lations of the Commissioner, with access to appropriate in- 
formation concorning such programs and projects. 

(b) It is the intent of the Congre5s>to encourage, where feasible, 
the development for each educationally deprived cliild participating 
in a program under this tide of an individualized \vritt«n educationid 

Elan (maintained and nmodically evaluated), agreed upon jointly 
y the local education»fagency, a parent or guardian of the child, and 
when appropriate, tho child. 

(c) The State educational agency shall not finally disapprove in 
whole or in part any application for funds under this title without 
first affording the local educational agoncy submitting the application 
reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(20 U.S.C. 24to) Enacted Apnl 11, 10G5, P.L„St)-10, Title h sec. 2, 70 Stat 30; 
amended Nov. 3. 1000. I».L. 89-750, Title I, scc«. 103(b), 10S(b)(l), (2), 310, 
lll(a)-(e), 80 Stat. 1192, 1195, 1196; redesignated and amended Jan 2, 1908, 
P.L. 90-24T, Title I, sees. 103(b), 106,. 108(a) (2), 109, 110. SI Stat. 783, 784, 786, 
78T; redesignated and amended April 33, 19T0, l\h. 91-230, Title I, sees. 108, 
309(a), 110, 111(b), 113(b)(3), (4), (7), 84 Stat. 124-126, 128; amended Juno 
23. 1972. P.L. 92-318. sec. CiOUa) and (b), 86 Stat. 352; amended August 21, 
1974, P.L. 93-380, sec. 101, 88 Sffit. 496, 497. 

PAKTICIPATION OF ClIII.DREX EKROLI.ED IN PRIVATK SCHOOLS 

Sf.c. 141A. (a) To the extent consistent with the number of educa- 
tionally deprived children in the school district of the local educational 
agency who are enrolled in private elementary and .secondary schools, 
such agency .shall make provision for including spc^.ial education.al 
hcrviccs and arrangemq)its (such as dual enrolhnent, educational radio 
and television, and mobile educational services and equipment) in 
wliich such children can participate and meeting the rccjuii'cments nf 
clauses (A) and (B) of '})aragraph (1) of subsection ^a) of section 
141, paragraph (2) of ^subsection (a) of such section, and clauses (-A) 
and (B) of paragraph (3) of subsection (a) of su^h section 141. 

(b) (1) If a local educational agency is pi:ohibited by 'aw from pro- 
viding for the participation in special programs for eclucaf ionally de- 
prived children enrolled in private elementary and secondary schools 
as required by subsection (a), the Commissioner shall waive such ro- 
quiranent and the provisions of section 141(a) (2), and shall arrange 

r • ' ' 
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for the provibioii of services to such children through arrangements 
which shall be subjectto ihe ro(iuirenicn(s of subsection (a). 

(2) If the Commissioner detennlnch that a local educational agency 
has substantially failed to provide for the participation on an equitable 
basis of educationally deprived children enrolled in private clenientai} 
and secondary schools as required by subbection (a)^ he shall arrange 

^lor the provision of services to such children through arrangements 
which shall be. subject to tha requirements of' subsection (a), upon 
which determination the provisions of paragraplf (a)'(iiul section 111 
(a) (2) shall bo vvaived. • , % * 

(3) When the Commissioner aj'rangcs for services- pursuant to this 
section, lie shall/ aftdr, consnltatS&n with the appropriate public and 
private sdiool officials, pay the cost of such services from tlm appro- 
priate allocation or allocations under this title, s 

(4) (A) the Corfimissioner shall 'not take aijy final action under 
this section until he has afforded the State educational agency and 
local educati'onaLagency affected by such action at least sixty days 
notice of his proposed action aniTan opporttmity for a hearing with 
respect thereto on the record. • , 

(B) If a State or local educational agency is dissatisfied with the 
Comnussioner's final action after a hearing under subparagraph (A) 
of this paragraph, it may within sixty days after notice of such action, 
file with the United States court of appeals for the circuit in AVhich 
such State is located a petition for r<?vieAY of ^ that action. A copy of 
the petition shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the court to 
the Commissioner. The Connnissioner thereupon shall file in the court 
the record of the proceedings on Avhich he based his action, as provided 
in section 2112 of tif,le 28, United States Code. 

(C) The findings of fact by tlie Commissioner, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for good ckuse 
shown, may remand fhe case to the Commissioner to take fujther Evi- 
dence, and the Commissioner may thereupon make new or modined 
findings of fact and may modify his previou.s action, and shall file in 
the court the record of the further proceedings. Sucli new or modified 
findings of faet shrll likewise be conclusive if supported by substantial 
evidence. , ^ 

(D) Upon the filing of such petition, the court shall have juris- 
diction to affirm the action of*the. Commissioner -or *to set it aside, in 
whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall be snijject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari or certifica- 
tion^^as provided in section 1254 of title 28, United iStates Code. 

(120 U.B.C. 241e-l) Enacted August 21, ^974, P/L. 03-380, sec. 101, 88 Stat. 
407» 408. -^^ 

ASSURANCES FHOM STATES 

Sec. 142. (a) Aiiy State desiring to participate under this title 
(except with respect to the program provided for in sectipn 12^ relat- 
ing to migratory children of migratory agricultural workers") shall 
suomit through its State educational agency to the Commissioner an 
application, in such detail as the Commissioner deems necessary^ .vhich 
provides satisfaqtoi'y assurance — 



• (1) that, excof * as provided in section 143(b), payments under 
this title will be used only for prognims and projects which have 
been approved by the State educational agency pursuant to sec- , 
tion 141(a) and which meet the applicable rcqun;enieuts of that 
section ''aud of section 121 and that sneh agency will in all other 
respects comply with the provisions of this title, iueludinfr*the 
enforceuient,ot any obligations imposgd upoii a local educational- 
agency under section 141 (a) ; ' y» ■ • " , 

(2) that such fiscal control and fund accounting, procedures 
will be adopted as may be necefteary to assure proper disburse- 

, nient of, and accounting foi«; Fedml funds paid to the'^State (in- 
cluding such funds paid by the State to local educational agen- 
cies) under this title ; and 

(3) that the State educational agency will make^to li^lie^Com- 
missioner (A) periodic reports (incTudin^r the results of objective^^ 
measurements i-eciuircd by section 141 (a) '(cy and of research aiid 
replication studies) eyaiiiatin«^ the effectiveness of payments 
under this title and of particulaV programs assisted under it in 
aiupToving the educationc'fl attainment of ediiciationally depri\ed 

, chiUlrcii, and (B) such other reports <\s may bo reasonably neces- 
sary to'eiiable t)ie Comimssioner to perfonn his duties under' tliis 
title (iia lading such reports as he may require to deterniuie the' 
ainounts which the local educational agencies of t^iat State are ' 
eligible to receive for any fiscal year), and assili^&ice that such'' 
/agency will keep such records and afford such atcess thei;eto as 
the Cojuftiibsioner may find neceSbary to as.sure the correctness 
and Vitrification of such reports.- 
, (b) The .Commissioner shalF approve an application which meets, 
the requirements S{^»cified in subsection (a), and he bhall not finally 
disapprove An application except after reasonable notice and opportu- 
nity for a hearing to the Stiite educational agency. 

. (20 r.S.C. 241f) Knactod April 11, 1965. PJa 89-10» Title T, f^cc: 2, 70 Stat. 31;, 
ahuMKled Nov. 1. 1905. l\L. 89-313; ^sec. 6(b), 79 Stat. 1162; amended Nov. 3, 
19(>6.-IM.. 89-750. Title I. see. 103(c)(1), 80 fJtat. 1193; redeisignatcd and 
amondod.Jan. 196\ RL. 9(k~247» Title I. tavs. I03(c'). I()S(a)(2), 110, Sf Stat^ 
78^^ 786, 787 . n;desigiiated and ainonded April 13, 1970, IM* 91 230, Title I, sees. 
111(a), 113(b)(3), (4), 8-1 Stat.125, 126. /' . ; 

PAY^rENT 

I Skc. 1 1'"^. (ix) (1) Tlic Commissioner shalK subject to the provision?? of , 
section 141, froin time to time pay to each State, in advance other- 
wise, the amount which it and the local educational agencitis of that 
Statft are eli<^ible to receive under this title. Such payments shall take 
into account the extent (if any) to which any previous payment to 
such State^educational agency under this title (whether or not in the 
same fiscal year) was g^'eater or less than the amoiint which should 

^ have been paid to it. ^ & » 

(2) From the funds ])aid to*'it pursuant to parafrraph (1) each State 
educational agency shall dii^tribute to each local educational agency 
of the State which is not inelipble by reason of section, 103(M and 
which has submitted an application apprmed [)ui*suant to Kortiof- 
141(a) the amount for w^hich ^uch application hn.s been annrnvw^ , 
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ccpt that this amount bhall not oxcccd the amount dctijrminecl for tliat 
agency piu'suant to section 103. 

(b) The Commissioner is authcriml to pay to each State amounts 
equal to the amounts expended hy it for the proper ana efficient per- 
formance of its duties under this title (inchidiiig tei:hiiical asbibtance 
for the measurements and evaluations recjuinjd h'> .section 141 (a) (C). 
except that the total of such payments in any fiscal year shall not 
exceed— * - 

(1) 1 per centum of the amount aUocatid to the State and its local 
educational agencies as determined for that year under this title; or 

(2) $150,000, or $25,000 in the case of Guam, American S..*noa, the 
Virgin Islands, or the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, which- 
ever is the greater. 

(c) (1) No payments shajl be made under this title for any fiscal 
year to a StanTwhich has taken into consideration i p^ymenUi uncler this 
title in determining the eihjibilit> of any local r tional agency in 
that State^^for State aid, or^he amount of that ai^, ,tith respect to the 
free public education of children during that rear or the preceding 
fiscal year. 

(2) No payments shall be made under this title to any local educa- 
tional agenay for any fiscal year unless the State educational agcncv 
finds that the eombinexl fiscal effort (as determined in accordance with 
regulations of the Conimissioncr) of that agency and tne State with 
respect to the provision of free public education by that agency for 
the preceding fiscal year was not less than such combined fiscal effort 
for that.pnrpose for the second preceding fiscal year. 

(20 U.S.C. 241s:) Enacted April 11. IOCS, P,L. 8^10. Tide I, sec. % V 
32; amended Nov. 1. 19C5, P.L. sec. 7(a). 70 Stat. il62 ; amended 

1960, PX. 80-750, Title T, sees. 103(c)(2), 108(b) (B), 112, ll.Sfn), 80 
1193, 1195, 1107: redesiRnated and amended Jan. 2, 1068, P.L. 00-247. 1 
sees. 102. 103(c), 108(a)(2), llO. 81 Siat. TS8, 786, 787: redeslgnat. .n . 
amended AprU 13, 1970, PJ>. 91-2.30. Title I, sees. 113(1)) (3), (4), (8), 114. 84 
Stat. 126. 129, 130. 

' AUJUST^rKMrS WtlKRF. XKCKSSITATKD BY ArPndPmATIONS 

SjfC. 144. If the Slims appropriated for any fiscal year for making 
the payments provided in this title are not sufficient to pay in full the 
total amounts which all local and State educational agencico are en 
titled to rece'^'o under tnis title for such year, the amount available for 
each grant i State agency eligible for a grant under ser.lon 121, 122, 
or 123 shau. be equal to the total rin^ount of the grant as computed 
under each such section. If the reniuindcr of such sums available after 
the application of the preceding sentence is not sufficient to pay in full 
the total amounts which ali local educational agencies are entitled to 
receive under part A of this title for such year, the allocations tx) 
such agencies and allocations under part B shall, subject to adjust- 
ments under the next sentence, be ratably reduced to the extent n « - 
sary to I ' • ^ the aggregate of suc!i allocations within the limiti> uf 
the amount so appropriated, except that entitlements under such part 
B shall be taken into con.sideration onlv to the extent that appropria- 
tions for such title I (excluding part C thereof) exceed $1,396,975,000 
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for any fiscal year and such entitlements shall not exceed $50,000,000 
in any fiscal year. The allocation of a local edutational agency wliich 
would bo reduced under the preceding sentence to le&s than 85 per 
centum of its allocation xinder part A for the preceding fiscal year, 
shall be increased to such amount, the total of the increases thereby 
required being derived by proportionately reducing the allocations o'f 
the reniainini^ local educatioi 1 agencies, under the preceding sentence, 
but with such adjustments as may be necessary to prcN-eut the alloca- 
tion to any remaining local educational agency from being thereby 
reduced to less than 85 per centum of its allocation for such year. If 
the a^^'Mcgateortheanimmti^to nn Inch all .StaU's are entitled under such 
part B exceeds $50,000,000 the entitlement of each State shall be re- 
ducoil ratably until such aggregate does not exceed $50,000,000 in such 
fiscal y6ar. 

In case additional funds become available for making payments 
.under this, title or that yea-, such rcvlucod amounts shall be increased 
on the same basis that tliey were reduced. In order to permit the most 
effective use of all appropriations made to carry out this title, the Com- 
missioner may set dates by which (1) State educational agencies must 
certify to him (he amounts for which tlie applications of educational 
aL^encies liave bejii or will be approved by the State, and (2) State 
educational agencies referred to in section 122 mus^ Slti apnlications. 
If the maxiinum grant a local educational agency or an^ agency refer- 
red' to in section 122 would receive (after any ratable reduction which 
may Imve b^en required under the fii^st sentence of .this section) is 
more than an amount which the State educational agency determines, 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Commissioner, such 
ac'ency will use, the excess amount shall be made /available first to 
educational agencies m that State. Determinations pi the educational 
Tigenc^es to wliich such excess amounts shall be mjido available shall 
be made by the State educational agency in fartl/eranco of the pur- 
poses of.thjs title in accordance with criteria prescribed bv the Com- 
missioner V/hich are designed to assure that such, excess amounts will 
be made available to other eligible educational agencies with the great- 
cfit need, for the purpose of, where appropriate/ redressing inequities 
tnherent nu or mitiicat iufr hardships uiuse* I bv Jlie appli< ation of the 
provisions of j^a^rapli (2) of section 103(a) as a result of such 
faotoi-s as poj^tion shifts' and changing economic circumstances. 
In the event excess amounts remain after carrying out the ^receding 
two sentences of this secUjn. such excess amounts shall be uibtributed • 
among the other States as the Commissioner shall prescribe for use by 
local educational agencies in such States for the purposes'drf this title 
m su(*h manner as the respective State educational agencies shall 
prescribe. 

f20 'U.SC. 241h) Ennctcd April 11, 1965. P.L. 80-10, sec. 2. 70 Stat ^Z' 
amwKlod Nov. 3, U)m, l*X. 80-750. TUlc I. sec. 114, 80 Stat. 1107; redesijnlatod 
nnd amondod Jan. 2. mA V.U 00^247, Title I, sees. 107(b), 110, 81 Stnt 785 787' 
retle'ii^nated and amended AprU 13, 1070, \\h. 01-230, Title I 8ec U^ih) (3) (4) 

iolv^i^l/o^VJ^ amended AiigiLst 21, 1074, P.L. 03-^380, sec.'lOl' 

oo otat. 408, 400 
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WITHHOIiDINGS 



Sec. 146. Wlienever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and 
opportunity for hearing to any State educational agency, finds that 
there has been a faihir- to comply substantially with any assurance 
set forth in the application of that State apprpved under section 122 
or 142(b) the Commissioner shall notify the ajjency that further 
payments ^vlll not be made to the State under this title (or, in his 
discretion, that ^he State educational agency shall not make further 
payments under this title' to specified local educational agencies 
aifected by the failure) until he is satisfied that there is no longer any 
such failure to comply. Until he is so satisfied, no further payments 
shall be made to the State under th:s title, or payments by the State 
educational agency under this title s'/iall be limited to lotal educational 
agencies not affected by the failure, as the case may be. 

i }0 XJ.S.C. 241j) Enacted AprU 11. 1965. P.L. 89-10, Title J. ^ec. 2 '79 Stat. 33 ; 
.ddcd Nov. 3, 1906, P.L. 89-750, Title J, sec. 103(c) (3). 80 Jtet : redes^ 
ignated and amended Jan. 2, 1968. P.L 90-247, Iltle I, sees ^^^^^^.^IVn^^liVil i 
81 Stat 786, 787 ; amended and redesignated April 13, 1970, P.T.. 91-230, TiUe I, 
sec. 113(b) ^4), (9), 84 Stat 126, 129. ^ 

JUDICIAIi BeWw 

Sec. 147. (a) Tf any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner's 
final action with respect to the approval of its application ^ubmittod 
uHder section 122 or 142(b) or with his final action under section 146, 
such State may, within sixty days aft^r notice of such [action, file 
with the United States court of appeals for the circuit m jwhich such 
State is located a petition for review of that action. A dopy of the 
petition shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the Court to the 
Commissioner. The Commissioner thereupon shall file in the court t^ e 
record of the proceedinirs on which he based his action, a^^ providea 
in section 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, if supported by sub- 
.stantial evidence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Commissioner to take further 
evidence, and the Commissioner may thereupon mak<* new dr modified 
findings of fact and mav modify his previous action, arid shall fi^e in 
the court the record of the further proceediniGrs. Such new o^ modified 
findinjrs of fact shall likewise hn conclusive if supported by substantial 
evidence. 

(c) Upon the filinfyof su^h petition, the court shall have iuri<?diction 
to affirm the action of the Commissioner or to set it aside, in whole or 
in part. The judgment of the court shall be subiect to '^vjew bvthe 
Supren.e Court of the United States unon certiorari or certification as 
provided in section 1254 of title 28, United States Code. ' 

(20 U.S.C, 24lk) EiinctPd AprU 11^ lOC^i. l\U 89-10. TItip I. sec, 2. 79 Stnt .S3: 
amomlpd Nov, 19fi0, P.T.. S9-7.')0. TUlo t. sec, lOSCc) H). ^ Stnt. 1193: redoslc- 
nnte<l nnd amon<lo<5 .Tnn, 2. IflflR PX, 90-247. TiHe I. sp^s- ^^^^«ii^2oJ^V r 
SX Stnt. 7S6. 7S7: flinpndod nnd redf^slpnnted AprU 13. 1970. P.f.. 91-230, Title I, 
see. 113(h; (4), (10), 84 Stnt. 125, 129. 
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NATIOXAL ADVISOUV COV^Olh 



Sec. 148. (a) There shall be a NaHonal Advisory Council on the 
Education of Disa(l\antaged Children (hereinafter in tiiis section 
roforred to a^ tlu» "Xational Council*') con>J.s(iiicr of fiftren members 
appointed by tiie President, without regard to i\w pro\iMon.sof title 
5. United States Code, govei iiiug appointment in tlu' eonipetit i\ e \ - 
ico, for terms of three years, except (hat (1) in the case of initial 
niemliers, tiw shall t^e nppoiirtid for terms of one \car each and fi\e 
shall be appointed for terms of two Aeai*s eaeh, and (2) appointments 
to fill varancics hhall he only for Mieh terms a^ remain unexpired. The 
Xat ioniil Council shall meet at the call of the Chairman. 

(b) The National ^ouneil shall review and evaluate the adminis- 
tration and operation of this title, includin^JT itb efFecti\ eness in im- 
pro\in<^ the educational attainment of cducationalU deprived chil- 
dren, including the t^^^eti\enc^bof programsto meet tfieir oceupational 
and earci UPedb, and make reconuuendatioub for the improvement 
of thii> and it.-^ administration and upitiation. The^e reconnncnda- * 
tion> .shall take into consideration experienee gained under this and 
other Feilend educational progranib for disadvantaged children and^ 
to the extent appropriate, experienee gained under other public and 
private educational programs for disadvantaged children. 

(c) The National Council shall nuikc such reports of its activities, 
findiuip*, and leeommcndations (inehidiijg iccomniendatioiib for 
changej> in tht pruvibion.s of this title) a^ it may deem appropriate and 
shall make an annual report to the President and the Congresb not 
later than March 'M of each eakndar year. Such annual report slirdi 
include a report specificalh on which of the \aiioUb compensator}^ 
education progianus funded in \\]n)le or in part under the provibions 
of tliib title, and of other public and piivate educational programs for 
educationall\ di'pii\ed ihildren. hold thu highcbt promise foi ra^MUg 
the educational attainnunt of thibc edu<^utionally deprived children. 
Tlu' President ib reqi4ebted to tiansuiit to the Congress buch comments 
and reconunendatiuns a.s he may ha\e with respect to such report. 
Subject to MM t Ion 4 t8(b) of the (Seneral Education Pri \ibionb Act, fbe 
XationaT Council shall continue to exist until July I, 1078- 

(-20 r.S.r. 2111) ICuacled April n» 1005. PJ.. 8J>^1(). Title I, .sec. 2, 70 Stat, 
aniemled Nov. ({. lOGO. P.L. 81)^750. Title I, .sec. ll."i. 80 Srat. 1107. redcslR- 
imteil ami lutiemlea .fan. 2. IJKlS.'lM.. 00-217. Titk» I. sees. IOS{a) (U, 110, IH, 81 
.Stat. 7M^7ns. aiiuiuled anil rtnlesijinatcfl April 13. 1070. P.r.. 01-230, Title I. 
scib-. 1412. 113(h) (U. Stat. 125, 12G; aiuuntol August 21, lOn, P.L. 03^380, 
.sec. ?^l5(a). SS Btat. 012 



rUKAT^' KXT OF KAHN INGS FOK ITRPOSKS OF AID TO FAMIUES WITH 
OKl'KNDKNT 0H1U)UKN 

Skc. 110. (a) Notwithstanding^ the provisions of title IV of the 
Social SecU' itv Act, a State plan approved untler seetion 1^02 of ach 
Art bhall piovide tiiat for a |)eriod of not leb.-> than (Svelve months, 
anil nui\ pro\jde that for a period of not more than twenty-four 
inonth.s. thu liii^t $ASr> earned by i\n\ pLM^hon in any month for services 
reudeiLHl to arty program abi?isted uiuler thib title of this Act shall 
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not be regarded (A) in detenniiiiiif; the need of such perbon under 
such approved State phui or (B) in detenniiiiu^ the need of any other 
indivi(hml under such approved State plan. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, no funds to ^vhicll a State is otherwise entitled under title IV of 
Social Security Act for uiiy period before the fuiU th' month after the 
adjouriinient of the State s first regular legislative session which ad- 
journs more than sixty days after enactment of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Amendments of 1966, sliall be withheld b}'' 
reason of anv action taken pursuant to a State statute which prevents 
such State from complying with the requirements of subsection (a) 
of this section. 

(20 U.S.C. 241m) Enacted Nov. 3. 1960, P,L. 8S^750. Title-I, sec. 100, 80 Stat. 
1195; . redesignated Jan, 2. 1968. P,L. 00-247. Title I. sees. 108(a)(4), 110, 81 
Stat. 780, 787; redesignated April 13, 1070, P,L. 91-230, Title I. sec. 113(b) (4), 
84 Stat. 120. 

ALLOCATION OF FUNDS WITIIIX THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OF A LOCx\L 
EDXJCATIONAIi AGENCY 

Skc, 150. (a) For any fiscal year not more than 20 local educational 
agencie.-> selected for the purpose of section 821(a)(5) of the Educa- 
tion Anienduienth of l074 may elect, with the approval of the district- 
wide parent advisory council which is required to be (^tablished under 
section 141(a) (14) of this title, to allocate funjs r.ecftiyed from pay- 
ments mider this title on the basis oVix metliod or corfjbination of 
methods other than the meMiod provi^led under section lilKa) (1) (A). 
Any method selected ptnstuuit to this section shall be so designed and 
adinini ered as to be free from racial or cultural discuimi nation. 

(b) Any local educational agency to which this sectimi applies shall 
submit such reports to the Director of the National Institute of Educa- 
tion at such timi^ and in such manner as the Director may reasonably 
require to carry out his responsibilities under sectpn 821(a)(5) of 
the Education Amiuidments of 1974. 

(20 U.S.C. 241 n) Enncte<J August 21, 1^74, P.L, 0.V3S0, sk, 101, 88 Stat, 490. 

I PROGRAM EVALTTATION 

S/:c, 151. (a) The Commissioner shall i>rovide!for independent 
l!^al^atlous which describe and measure the impact |of programs and 
projects a»sihted mider this title. Sui h evaluations m|iy he provided by 
contract or other arrangements, and all such eviiluatlons sliall be made 
by competent and incfependent persons, and shall include, whenever 
passible, opinions obtained from program or project participants about 
the ?^trengths and wealvuesses of such programs or projects. 

(b) The CommiNsioner shall develop and publish standards .for 
ev aluation of program c piojecl effectiveness in achieving with objec- 
tives of this title. I 

(c) The Commissioner shall, .vhere appropriate, consult wyth State 
ageui'ies in order to prov ide for jointly sponson^l objectiye evaluation _ 
studies of programs and projects asi^isted under this title within a 
State. " ' / , . 

(d) The Conmiissioncr shall provide to State educational a«reneies, 
.liodels for evaluations of all progiams^>condu>tcd under thjs title, for 
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their iiso in cairying out their functions' \uulcr section 148(a), which 
shall include unifonu proeedurob and criteria to be utilized by local 
educational agencies, as \\ell as by the State agency in the evaluation 
-of such, programs. 

(c^ The Coinniissioner ohall provide su<^i technical and other 
assistance as may be necessary iv State educational agencies to enable 
them to assist local educational agencies hi the iR velupnieilt and appli-^ 
cation of a systematic evaluation of, programs in accordance with the 
models developed by the Commissioner. 

(f) The models developed by the Commissioner shall specify 
objective criteria which shall be utilized in the i^valuatipu of all pro-* 
grams and shall outline techniques (such as longitudinal studies of 
children involved in such programs) and niothodolo|^^ (such as the xish 
of tests ^^hich yield comparable results) for producing data which are 
comparable on a statewide and natioinvidc basis. 

(g) The Commissioner shall make a report to the respective com- 
mittees of the Congress having legislative jurisdiction over programs 
authorized by this.title and the respective Committees on Appropria- 
tions concerning his progress in carrying out this section not later 
thaji January lU.-ldlo, and thereafter he shall report to such commit- 
tees^rio later' tlian Janiiary 31 of each calendar year the results of the 
evaluations of programs and projects required under this section^ 
which shall be cominchensive and detailed, as up-to-date as possible, 
and based to the maximum extent possible on objective measurements, 
together with any other related 'findings and ^valuations, and his 
recommendations with respect to legislation. 

(h) The Commissioner shall also develop a system for the ^ather- 
hig and dissemination of results of e\ahiations and for the identifica- 
tion of exemplary programs and projects* or of particularly effective 
Jements of .programs and projects, and for the dissemination of 
inf<irmation concerning; .such prugranih and projects or such elements 
thereof to *Stato and local educational agencies responsible for the 
design a^iid conduct of programs and projects under this title, and 
to the education profession and the general public. 

(i) The Commissioner is authorized, out of funds ^ propriated to 
carry out this title in any fiscal year, to expend such sums as may be 
necessar} to cany out thlft provisions of this section, but noLto exceed 
one-half of 1 per centmn of the amount appropriated for such pro- 
gvm\ of ^\hich $.'>,000.000 for each fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 
1977^ shall be a\ailablu only for the surveys and studies authorized by 
section 821 of t lie Education Amendments of 1974. 

(20 x;.S.C. 2410) Kimcted August 21, 1974, P.L. 93-^80, sec. 101,* S8 Stat. 400, 
' r>00: 

SHORT TITLE 

, Skc. 152. This title my be cited as "Title I of the Elementary and 
SccondaiT fiducntion Act of 1065.^' 

Eimc.ed Nov. X 100«. P.L. SD-7r>0. Title T. sec. llfi. 80 8tnt. 1198; redesignated 
.Tan. 2. IOCS. P.U 00-247. Title I. scos. lOS(a).(4), 130. ftl Htnt. 780, 787; redesig- 
nated April 13, 1070. r.L. Ol^m ^^ct. 113(b) (^K 8-1 Stat. 120; redesignated 
August 21, 1974, P.L. Oa-380, soc. 101, 88 Stat. 409. 
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TITL-E IV (P.L. 81~874)~-GENERA'L 

* • A1>MINTSTRATI0V, 

SEa401.Ma) (IJepealed). 

(b) The Comnussioner^shall administer this Act, a^^L^^jnay make 
such regulations and perform such other functions ashe finds neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(c) The Comniissioner sliall inchide in his anmial report to the Con- 
gress a full report of the administration of his functions under this 
Act, including a detailed statement of receipts and c.isbursement. 

(20 U.S.C. 242) ?:nacted Sept. 30, 1950, c. 1124, P.L. 874. Slst Gong,, .sec. 7, U 
Stat. 1107; redesignated as Title III. sec. 301. April 11, 190.^, P.L. 89-10. Title I, 
sec. 3(c) (1), 79 Stat. 35: amended Nov. 3, 19(>G. P.L. HiyjoO. Title II. sec. 205, 80 
Stat. 1212; .subsection (a) repealed April 13, 1070, P.L, 91-230, Title IV, sec. 
401(f) (1) and .superseded by sec. 422 of P.L. 90-247, Title IV, as amended (20 
U.S.C. 123?a) ; redesignated June 23, 1972, P.L. 92-318, sec. 411, 80 Stat, 334. 

( 

USE OP OTIIEU FEDERAL AOEKCIES; TRANSFER AND AVAlLiVBILmr OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 402. (a) In carrying out his fimctions under this Act, the Com- 
missioner is authorized, pursuant to proper agreemwit with any jothcr 
Federal department or agency, to utilize the services and facilities 
of such department or agency, and, when he deems it necessary or 
appropria , to delegate to any officer or employee thereof the function 
imder section 6 of mailing arrangements for providing free public 
education. Payment to cover the cost of such utilization or of carrying 
out such delegated function shall be made either in advance or by 
wav of reimoursement, as may be pronded in such apjreement. 

(b) All Federal departments or agencies administering Federal 
property on .which children reside, and all such departments or 
agencies principally responsible for Federal activities which may oo- 
casion assistance under title I, shall to the maximum extent practiV 
ojiblo comply with requests of the Commissioner for information he 
mavrenuire in carrying out the purposes of title I. ' 1 

(c) Siith portion of the appropriations of any other department or 
agency for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, us the Director of the 
Bureau of tte Budget determines to be available for the same purposes 
as title I» shall, except to the extent necessary to ( «rry out during such 
year contracts a»de prior to the enactment of title I, be transferred 
to the Commissroner for use by him in carrying out such purposes. 

(d) No appropriation to any department or agency of the United 
States, other than an appropriation to carry out this Act, shall be 
available for the employment of teaching personnel for the provision 
of free public education for children in any State or for payments to 
any local educatlunal agency (directly ot* through the State educational 
agency) for free public ed\icntion for children, except that nothing 
in the foregoing provisions of this subsection shall affoct the avail- 

JTItlp IV nnd gpptlon 401 of the Act of JJcpt. 30. tfl.nO. P.T^. Rcfercnrpi! In thin 

tUIc to Title I of thp Eletr.entftry and Secomlnrj Educfttlon Act of lOO.^, arc to Its original 
ilojilsnnrion on <*nn< tmcnt. "Tltlp IT" of Puhllr Law 81-ft74. 

Provisions of this title (as well nn provisions of other act») rcpenled by P.L. 91-230 
are sujpergeded bv^provlR!on?i«ofvihe General Education Provisions Act, as added by Title 
IV of P.L. 91-230. amendments to Title IV of P.L, 90-247. * 
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ability of approprihtions for the inaiiitenaiicc ami oi)eration of school 
facilities (1) on Federal property under the control of the Atomic 
Energy rotninissioii or (2) by the Bureau of Indian Affaii-s, or tho 
availability of appropriations for tli\ making of payments directed 
to bo made by section 91 of the Atoiujc Enei'gy Coinmunity Act of 
1955^ as amended, or the availability ullappiopviations uy^ler the Act 
of April 10, 1934, commonly referred tdas the Johnson-O'Mulley Act 
{25U.S.C.,sec.452). ^ ' 

(20 U.S.C. 243) P^napted Sept. 30. 1950, c. imTVl,. 874, Slst Cong., Title III, 
sec 302, formerly sec. fe, 0-1 Stat. 1108; amended Aug. 8, 11)5:5, c. 402, P.L. 248, 83d 
Cong., sec. 0, 67 Stat. iJQ6; amended Aug. 4, 105.3, c. D43, e. 11, P.L. 221, Slth Cong., 
sec.;202, 69 8tat. 485 ; aiWndVd Aug. 12, 1055, c. SG8, P.L. 382, S4lh Conj^., sec. 1, 69, 
Stat. 713 ; amended Aug. 3, ip50. c. 915, P.L. 940, 84th Cong., Title II, sec. 210, 70 
Stat. 072; amended Aug. 1^058, P-L. S5-G20, .Vitie II. see. 204, 72 Stat. 560; re- 
designated and amended April 11, 1965, P.L. SO-10, Title I, see. 3(c), 79 Stat. 35, 
amended April 13, lOTO, P.L. 01-230, Title IV, sec. 401(c)(1). 8^ Stat. 173. 
Repealed provision super.-eded by sec. 411 of P.L. 90-247, Title IV, as aw ended 
(20 U.S.C. 123l/a)) ; redesignated June 23, 1972, P.L. 92-318, sec. 411, 86 Stat. 
334. 7 . 

OEFINITlONrS 

Sec. 4(51^ For the purposes of this Act — „ f 

(1) The term ''PVderal piopeity*' means real property which is 
owned by the Cniled States or is leased by tho United fetaCes, and ^ 
which is not subject to taxation by any State or any political sab- 
division of a State or h\ the District of Columbia. Such term includes 
(A) except for p u noM's of MMlion iu leal property held in trust by 
the United States; for iiidi\idual Indians or Indian tribes, and real 
property held h\ indi\ idual Indian.s or Indian tribes which is subject 
to restrictions on alieiuition imposed by the United States,* (B) for 
one year beyond the eiul of the fibcal y(?ar in which occurred the sale 
or transfer theieof by the United States, any propert\' considered 
prior to such sale or transfer to be FedoraV property, for the purposes 
of this act. (C) any low-iejit housing \\hether or not owned by tho 
United States which is pa it of a low -rent housing project assisted 

; under the Unite<l States I lousing Act of lO.'JT. section 516 bf the 
Housing Act of 1919. or part B of title III of the Economic Oppor- 
'tuiiity Act of 1901, and (D) any school wliich is providing flight 
training membei>> of the Air Force under contract md arrangements 
with the Department of the .Vir Force at an airport which is owned 
by u State or a ])o!itical MibdiviMon of a State. Such term also includes 
any intciest in Fi^d^^'i ^d ))ropcrt> (as defined in t he foiegoing provisions 
of this paragraph) tuuh'i an easement, lease, license, permit, or other 
arrangement, ab well a.s any impi )\ements of any nature (other than 
])ipelinesoi titilit\ lineb) on .shell pi-opert\ even though such interests 
or impro\emeutb are subject to taxation In a State or political siibdivi- 
sion.of a State or b\ the District of Columbia. Xotwithstandifig the 
foregoing j>ro visions of this paragraph, such teriii' does not include 
any real property under the jnrisdi<*tion of the Past Office Depart- 
ment and used primarily for the pro\ision of postal services. 

(2) The term "child," except as used in title IT. i.ieans any child ^vllo 
is within the age limits for wliich the applicable State provides free 
public education. 
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(S) The tonn "paront" includes a legal guardian or other person 
standin^^ in loco parentis. / 

(4) The term "free public cducatioir* means education which is 
provided rd public expense, under public supervision and direction, 
and without tuition charge, und wliich is provided as elementary or 
secondary scliool education iii the applicable State, (\\cept that for the 
purposes of titk» IT such term docs not include any eclucatii^n provided 
beyond,p-ade 12, . " \ 

(5) T)ie term **currei't expenditures"' means expi/lulitures ftn • 
pubhc education, including expenditures for administration, instruc- 
tion, attendance a.al health services, pupil traiispoitution services, 
operation and inaintenance of plant, fixed charges, and net expendi- 
tures to cover deficits for food services and student body activities, 
but not including expenditures for community services, capital outlay, 
and debt service, or any expenditures lua^Je from funds grant^jd under 
tit|e II of this Act or title II or III of the Elementai7 and Secondary 
Education Act o^ 1965. 

(6) (A) For purposes of title I, the term 'Mocal educational agency" 
means a board of education or other legally constituted local school 
authority having administrative control and direction of free public 
education in a county, township, independent, or other school district 
located within a Stat(». Such term includes any State agency which 
directly operates and inaintains facilities for providing free public 
education. 

(B) For purposes of title II, the term *Mocal educational agency" 
means a puldic board of education or other public authoiity legally 
constituted within a State for either administrative control or direc- 
tion of, or to perforin a ser\ ice function for, public elementary or 

^ secondary scliools in a city, county, township, school district, or other 
political subdivision of a State, or such combination of school districts 
eg counties as are recognized in a State as an administrative agencj 
for its public eh^UK'ntary or secondary schools. Such term includes 
any other public institution or agency fiaving administrative control 

^ ai)d direction of a'public elementary or secondary scliool, and it also 
includes (except for purposes of sections 20;3(a)(2), 203(b), and 
205('a)(l)) any State agency which is directly responsible for pro- 
\iding free public education for handicapped children (including 
nienhilly retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually 
handKap[;eiK seriously emotionally disturbed.cripplpd, or other health 
impaired cliihlien who by reason thereof require special education) 
or for children in institutions for neglected or delinquent childiiin. 

(7) The term "State educ4itionaTfegency'* means the officer or agency 
piimarily responsible for the State supervision of public elementary 
and secondary schools. 

^ (8) The term ^State" means a State, Puerto Ri 'o, ',Vnke Island, 
Guam, the piMrict of Columbia, American Samoa, or the Virgin 
Islands, and for purposes of title 11. such term includes the Trust 
Territory of tlie Pacific Islands, 

(0) Tlic terms "Commissioner of Education'' and "Commissioner*' 
means the United States Commissioner of Education. 
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(10) Average duil> afton(lam!C .shall ho detenii aed in accordance 
with State law, except that (A) the average daily attendance of 
chUdreii uitli respect to whom payuient ib to he made under section 
3 or 4 of this Act shall be (leterniined in accordance with regnhitions of 
tho Cotjinfebioner, and (B) not with.standing any other provision of 
this Acf^uhcre the local educational agency of the school district in 
nhich any child resides nuikcij or contracts to make a tnition payment 
for the fj-ee ptihlic cihication of such child in a school situated in 
another h^hool district, for purposes of this Act the attendance of such 
child at sucli sclibol shall be held ami considered (i) to l?e attendance 
at a school of the local educational agency so making oi* contracting 
to niabfe such tuition paj .acnt, and (ii) not to be attendance at a school 
of tho local eilucational agency receiving such tuition payment or 
entitled to receive such pKyni^it nnder tho contract. 

(11) Tho term "county" niealis those divisions of a State utilized by 
the Secretary of Conunerce in compiling and reporting data regarding 
counties. 

(1:2) The term "construction" includes tho j)rei)aration of drawings 
and spcciHcatiiuis for st.huol facilities; ercctmg, building;, acquiring, 
altering, i emodclitig. iuiproyiiig, or extending school facilities ; and the 
inspection and supervision of the construction of school 'facilities. 

(13) The term ''school facilities'* means classrooms and related 
facilities (including' init ial eiiuipnient) for free public educlitioa and 
interest.«iu land (including site, grading, and improvements) on which 
such facilities an; ci)nstrtu:tcd, except that sui^h term does not includo 
those gynnuisinms and similar facilif ies intended primarily for exhibi- 
tions for which admission is to be charged to tlio^ general public. 

(U) The term "equipment" ihclujles machinery, utilities, and built- 
in equipment ami an\ neccs-^ar}, enclpsuresoi structures to house them, 
and Includes all otheV items necossarV for the f unctioiung of a particu- 
lar fatnlity as a facilit} for the pro^sion of educational services, in-' 
i.luding itenus^uih as instiut tional equipment and ne^ e:5sary furnit ire, 
piinjed,|>ublisheih anil audio- visual instructional nuiti rials, and books, 
periodicals, documents, and other related materials. 

(15) For the purpose of i it Ic IT, the term "elementary school" means 
a day or residential school which piwidcs elemental y education, as 
detcrniineil under State law, ami the torni "secondary school" means a 
da\ or nsidi^ntial .school whuh provide.^ secondarj edm ation, as deter- 
mineil under State law, exi Cpt ttiat it dcH;s not include any education 
provided beyond grade 12. 

(16) For'purposcs of title IT, the "average per pujnl expenditure'' 
in d State, or in the Fnitcd States, shall be the aggregate current 
expenditun'S, during the second fiscal 3 ear preredihg the fiscal year 
for whit'h the computation is made (or if satisfactory ctata for that 
yeai-arc not avfMlahle at the time of computation, then during tho 
inost recent pr( ediug fiscal year for which satisfactory data are 
available, of a loci,] educational airencies as vlofined in section 
KKMT)) (H) in tin State, or in the Ignited States (wliicli for the pur- 
,joses of tliis subsection uunms tho fifty States, and the District of 
Columbia), as^e i ase nuiy he, plus any direct rtirrent expenditures 





by the State for oj/omtion of such agencies.,(without regard to the 
source of funds from which either of sucK expenditures are made), 
divided by the aggregate number of cluldren in average daily attend- 
ance to whom such agencies provided free public education durini? 
such preceding year. - • 

(17) For the purposes of title II, "excess costs" means those costs 
directly attributable to programs and projects \\hich exceed the aver- 
age per pupil expenditure of a local educational agency in the most 
recent year fof which satisfactory data are available for pupils in the 
grade or grades included iu such programs or projects'(but not includ- 
ing expeditures for any comparable State or local special programs, for 
educationally deprived children or expenditures for |)ilingual pro- 
grams or special education for handicapped children or chiljren with 
specific learning disabilities, if such expenditures for bilingual educa- 
tion and special education are used to provide, to children of limited 
English-speaking ability and handicapped children, and children with 
specific learning disabilities who reside in title I project areas, services 
which are comparable to those provided to similarly disadvantaged 
children residing in nonproj^ct areas). 

. (20 U.S.C. 244) Enacted Sept 30, 1950, c, ll24. P,L. 874, 81st Cong., Title III, 
sec. 303, formerly sec. 0, 04 Stat. 1108; amended Aug. 8, 1053, c. 402, P.L. 248 83d 
Co7ig., see. 10, 07 Stnt. 530 ; amended Aug. 1, 1956, c. 852, F.L. 890, 84th Cong., sec. 
10, 70 Stat. 909 ; amended Aug. 3, 1950, c. 515, P.t. 049. 84th Cong., Title II, sec. 21t, 
70 Stat 972; amended Aug. 12. 1058, PX. «>-020, Title II, sec. 205, 72 Stat 500; 
amended June 25, 1959 PL. 80-70. sec. 18(d) (4), 73 Stat. 145; amended Julv 12, 
1900, PL. 8G«C24, .scc.*14(d) (4). 74 Stat. 414; amended Oct 10, 1904, P.L.' 88- 
005, Title XI, sec. 1102(b), 78 Stat 1109; redesignated, and amended April 11, 
1905, P.L 89-10, Title I, sees. 3(c)(1), 4(a)^(c), (d)(1), (e), 79 Stat 36; 
amended Nov. 1, 1005. PL. 89 313, sec. 6(c), 79 Stat. 1102; amended Nov. 3, 
1900, PJ.. 89-750, Title I, sec. 117(a)(1), (b). Title 11, see. 200, 80 Stat 1198, 
1199, 1213, amended .Tan. 2, 1008, P.L. 90-247, Title II, sec. 201, 81 Stat 800; 
amended April 1,^. 1970, P.L. 91-230, Title 11, sec. 203(b), 84 Stat. 150. Amend- 
ment eflfective after June 30, 1970, redesignated June 23, 1972, P.L. 92-318, sec. 
411, 80 Stat. 334 ; amended August 21, 1074, p,L. 93-380, sec. 101, 88 Stat. 501. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 

(P.L. 80-tO) 

^ Titles II, III, V, VII, and VIII 

AN ACT To strengthen and improve educational quality and educational 
opportunities in the Nation's elementary and secondary schools 

Be k enacted by the Seymte and Home of Rejrreaentatives of the 
Vnited States of America iii Congress as8t7?ibled^ That this Act may 
be cited as the "Eleiiientary and Secondary Education Act of 1965". 

Tvvuh 1 ^ Fin ancial Assksta.vck to Local Educational Agencies fok 

T!IK lOhlTAi ION OK ClULDIlKN OK LoW-IncOME FaMILII-:^^ AND EXTKX- 

.sioN OK Pi'iu.ic Law 874, EioiiTV-FiRi>'r Congress 

* * ♦ ■ * 4' 4c ' • 

(NOTF. Title I .. nil aiiicndme«t to I'.L. S7f, 81st ConK.» and is included herehi 
on p. Th as a separate program.) 
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TITLE II--SC1IU)0I. LIBRARY RESOUKCES, TEXTBOOKS 
AND OTHER INSTKUCTIONAL >L\TERTALS^ 

ArrKOPia.vnoxs auti lORizKb 

Sec. 201. (a) The Connni&sioner bhall carry out a program for 
making grants for tlic aociuii^ition of .school library resonrc^s, text- 
books, ami othei printed and pnblibhed iuMrnctional materials for the 
use of children and teacher^ in public and private elementary and 
secondary schools. 

(b) Fw the purpose of making grants under this title, thei-e are 
lierebv ^futhorized to be appropriated tlie sum of $lUtJ?()00,000 for the 
fibcal >ear ending June :30, 1000, $12:>,000,U00 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1J)0X, $nr>0,UOU,iH)0 for the fiscal year ending JnnelTO. 
$162,500,000 for the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1000, $200,000,000 for 
each of the fiscal y^n.s ending June 30, 1070, and June 30, 1071, 
S210.00(MJ00jor the fiscal year ending *lune 30, 1072. and $220,000,000 
for tlie fisfnm'ar ending June 30, 1073, and each of (he five succeeding 
fiscal yeai*sM»i'pt thai no funds are authoriml to be appropriated ^or^ 
obligatJonW^ie Connnlsbioner during any >eai Un' which funds are 
a\ailable ft^^^ligaticni bv the Connnissioncr for causing out part B 
of title IV. \^ 

(20 U.S.C. 821) Kiiacted April 11. 1J)G5. P.L. 89-10, Title II, sec. 201, 76 Stat. 
nO: amended Nov. .'5. \mi T.b. SI) Tafh TiMc 1, sfc. 121, 80 Stat. IIOJ); amcmlcd 
.lan. 2i IflC^S, r.L. 00-21T. Title III. see. :^OUb). 81 Stat. 813; amended AprU 13, 
1070, V.h. J>l-2:}0..>TUIe I. s-oc. 121(a), 8-i Stut. 130; aniended Aug. 21, 1074, 
V,L. 03-380, sec. 102(u) . 88 Star. 501. 

.ALLOT.AEEVT TO STATKS 

Sec. 202. (a)(1) There is hereby antborized to be appropriated 
. for each fiscal } ear for the pui poses of tbii^|jar:igiaph an amount eqnal 
to not nioiv tbafi I per c^nfiun of the aniouni appiopriated for such 
year for payments to States under section 201 (b). The Commissioner 
ijliall allot the aanonnt appropriated pursuant to tbi.^ j^aiagiaph among 
Guam. American Samoa, the Virgin Islandi?, and llie Tnmt Territory 
of the Pacific T.^lands according to their iespecti\e needs for assistance 
under this title. In addition, he shall allot from such amount to (A) 
the Secretai \ of the Interioi the amount necessary for such assistance 
foi children and teacliei>> in elementaiy at d ' ".ondarv schools oper- 
ated for Indian children by the Departuien of the Interior, and (B) 
the Secretar} of Def»*nse the amount nece.ssarv for sm h assistance for 
cbiliireii aiul tea :hers in tht o\ er.^eas dependent s^ubools^of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, T\iv terms upon which payments for .sndi purpose 
j^hall be made to t he Secretary of Interior and the Secretary of Defense 

^ Sortlon .">!!> of l*.U Or5--:{SO provides foUovcs : 

S*V:c. .'ID (n) There Is ostnhlhhed, in (ho Ofllcc of Kdiicntton. nn OfWcd of Llbrnrles 
and Learning Rt-sourros (hereafter in this section referred to as the "Ofllcc") throu^rh 
which the CQninuN«!lunrr shall .idmhilster aU pniRranis in thi- i>flM'e of Kdticatlon related 
to assistance f«^r. an»l e»'( ourairement of. llhraries and Inforination centers and education 
teohnolo^ry. ; - 

(b) The Ofllce hImU l»e hnaded by a Director, to whom Uir Commissioner shall dck-gato 
hU <lelegable functions witlf rcspeet to tho piogram^ administered throu^ih tho Office. 
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shall be detcrniiiKHl pmsuni)! lo such criteria as tht? ColiWi^ioner 
deterlnill(^? will best earrv out the purpose oi tlus:title. 

(2) From .the sums appropriated- for car-ying out this title lor any 
fiscal vear pursuant to section 201(b). the CommissioneV shall allot 
to each State an ninount which l)ears the same ratio to the total of 
such suinl5 as the number q{ children enrolled \u the public and private 
elementary and secondary schools of that State ^^'^"^^^^^^^^^^ 
number of children so enrolled Sn such schools m all 'of the btiites. 
The number of children so enrolled shall be determined by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of the most recent satisfactory data available 
to him. For pm'poi^es of this subsectiDii, the term "State ' shall not in- 
clude Guam. American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust 
Tcrritcrv of the Paciiic Islands. , / x 

(b) The amount of any State's allotment under subsection (a) for 
any fiscal year which the Commissioner determines will not be required 
for such fiscal year shall be available for reallotment from time to time, 
on such dates during such year as the Commissioner may fix, to oMier 
States in proportion to the original allotments to such States under 
subsection (a) for that year but with such proportionate amount for 
any of such other States being reduced to the extent it exceeds the 
sum the Commissioner estimates such State needs and will be able to 
use for such year: and the total of such reduction shall be similary 
rcalloted among tlui ^>tates whose proportionate amounts were not 
.so reduced. Any amounts reallottcd to a State under this subsection 
during a year from funds appropriated pui-suant to section 201 shall 
be deemed part of its allotment under section (a) for such year. 

\(20 r.S.C 822) Rnacted April 11. lf)6rn P.L. 80-10, Title II. sec, 202, 70 Stat. 
.•iC- amended Nov. 3, 1006, P.L. 80-750. Title I, sec. Ili2, 80 Stat. IlpO; aineiided 
.Tan. 2. 1968. P.L. 00-247. Title I. sec. 121, 81 Stat. 788: amended AprU 18. 1070, 
>T., 01-230 Title I. sec. 121(b). 84 Stat. 130: amended -Inne 23, 1072, P.L. 
02-318 sec. 421(b) (1) (A), 80 Stnt. 341; amended August 21, 1074, P.L. 03-380, 
sec. 102(b), 88 Stat. 502. 

i , STATE PI.AXS 

Skc. 203 (a) Any State whicli desires to receive grants under this 
title shall .^iibniit to the Coinniisbioncr a State plan, ii^such detail as 
the Commissioner deenis necessary, wliich — 

(1) (Icsi^rnates State iig(?ncy which shall, either directly or 
thron^h nrrauireincnts with other State or local [niblic apncies, 
act as iho sole'a^QuCy for administration of the State plan; 

(-1) sels forth a pro^rram under which fiinds*paid to the State 
from its allotiiient under section 202 will he expended solely for 
(A) acquisition of library resources (which for the purposes of 
this title means Imoks^ f)erlodicals, dociinients, audio-visual mate- 
rials, and otb r related library u^taterials), textbooks, and other 
printed and published instructional majerials for the use of 
cRildren and teachei-s in public and pri\ «iic elementary and^ 
secondary schools in the State, and (B) administration of tl^" 
State phin, ihi huhn^ (i) the development and revision of stand- 
ards relatintrto libiaiy roourccs. textbooks, and q^r printed and 
publi.-^hcd in.>t nictional niatei ials fnrni.shed for the u'se of children 
and teacliers in the public elementary and seconda^^ Schools of 
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the State, and (li) the .distribution and control by a local educa- 
tional agency of such library; resources, textbooks, and other in- 
structional nmterip.ls in carrying out such State plan for the use ot 
children and teachers in schools referred io m clause (A), except 
that the amount used for administration of the State plan for anv 
fiscal year shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of 
the amount paid to the State under this"titlc for that year or 
$50,000 whichever is greater; - . . ^ 

(3) s^ts forth the criteria, to be used in allocating library 
resources, textbouK«, and other printed und published msttuc- 
tional materials provided under this title among the children and 
teachers of tKeStat€, which criteria shall— «• . 

(A) take into consideration the relative need, as determined 
from time to time, of the children and teachqrs of the Stt'^ 
for such library resources, textbooks, or other instructional 
materials, . * ; 

(B) provide assurance that to the extent consistent with 
law such library resources, textbooks, and other insttuctionaj 

• materials will oe provided on an equitable basis for the use 
of children apd teachers in private elementary dnd secondary 
schools in the State which comply with the compulSpry at- 
tendance laws of the State or are otherwise recopizea by it 
through some procedure customarily used in the. State, 

(C) provide assurance that, in order to secure the effective, 
and efficient use of Fede^l funds, there Avill be appropriate 
coordination at both State and local levels between* the pro- 
gram carried out under this title with respect to library re- 
sources and the proffr4im (if any) carried out midpr the 
Library Services ana Construction Act (20 U.S.O. ch. 16), 
and 

(D) provide assurance that equal consideration shall be 
given to the needs of elementary and secondary schools for 
library resources, textbooks, and other printed and published 
materials iitilized for instruction, orientation, or giiidance 

• and counseling in occupational education. , 

(4) sets forth the criteria to be used in selecting the library 
-. resources, textbooks, and other instructional materials to be pro- 
vided under this title and for determining the^roportions of the 

, State's allotment for each fiscal' year whic][i will be expended for 
lii)rftry resources,, textbooks, and other printed and published 
instructional materials, respectively, and the terms by whiAi such 
libmry resources, textbooks, and other instructional material^ will 
be made available foV the use of children aad teachers in the 
schools of the State; • * 

(5) sets forth policies and procedures descried to assure that 
Federal f iinds made available under this title Tor any fiscal year 
will be so used as lo supplement and, to the. extent practical, 
increase the levc] 6i State. ]ocal, and private school funds that 
%vould in the absence of such Federal fimds be made available for 
library rcjsojirces, textbooks, and other printed and published 
instructional materi(]ils, and in riacase supplant such State, local, 
and private school funds; 
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PREFACl;; 



The follouing case study io one in a series of i'ive dealing with 
innovation in education* All the studies are aescriptive in nature and, 
as the v/ork oi' five different authors writing in tneir personal capac- 
ity, they represent five quite indiviaual syntlioses and interpretations 
of vast anounts of infcmation. Yet th- confusion that mi^ht be expected 
from this method does not result, »hat emerges from these studies is 
instead a reaijonably coherent statement of educational responses to the 
post-war aemanas of many more people for more and better education* 

Perhaps it is not remarkable that the demands have been exerted 
so consistently on such a variety of nations, nor that the response to 
them has for the most part been so quick and positive. The nations 
examined in this book are remarkably similar in that all have a long 
and honourable tradition of public education, an industrialised economy 
and a hi^^h standard of living. At first glance it even appears that 
their solutions to the problems posed by recent educational dei^ands 
are unusually similar: structural reform, curricular reform, compen- 
satory and/ or individualised learning systems - examples of each are 
easy to find in any setting. Yet a closer reading of the five case 
studies reveals wide and interesting variations: in priorities, in 
perceived solutions, in strategies evolved or developed to implement 
them. 

Such variety of course reflects to a large extent differences in 
•national climate S that peculiar combination of values, objectives, 
aims and administrative tradition which, aside from language, makes a 
nation distinctive. The explication of these aifferences is thus'^a 
hidden theme of the fivo, case studies taken as a whole, and an under- 
standing' of this hidden theme is necessary to illiminate the more 
obvious themes of change and growth. 

An explanation ,of this point can be found by coinparing, even 
superficially, Scandinavian countries such as Norway and Jweden on the 
one hand and the Unitea states of /imerica on the other. At least from 
the viewpoint of the outside observer, Norway and Sweden have much in 
common. Both relatively small in term^ of population, they can also 
claim a remarkably unif ie^^ocial ana value structure, Furthermore, 
their style - if such a/^eneralisation can be made - seems to be to 
have a clear idea of q^sls and then to set about methodically reaching 
them. This process l&>^ided by the existence ^of strong central govern- 
ments which are tibite to plan and to legislate with a reasonably clear 
assurance that y^t they propose will be achieved, Thu3 there exists 
in Korway the l^ptional Council for Innovation in iilduca'tion whose 
mandate it is vo make reality of reform laws passed by the central 
Parliament, The^arlianjent, concerned in recent years with ''large 
questions of the role of scnools in Society", and sure enouv^h of its 
constituency, has concerned itself largely v;ith i3ti*uctural reform and 
new curricula - on a national scale. 



\ 

' The situation in the United i>tates is quite dif ferent , • even if 
the question of relative size of total population is ignored. The 
American federal government is based on a system of 'checks and balances 
so fine that it is often hard to determine either the source of impetus 
or its iiltimate manifestation. The situation is further complicated by 
the well-protected existence of states' rights - particularly the con- 
trol of education - and, once the issue of taxation is raised, by muni- 
cipal and regional claims as well# Perhaps more important, the rich 
diversity of the American popiilation inevitably means conflicting social 
and ethnic interests, values, and views of national priorities. The past 
decade of American life has indeed been one of fast-changing goals and 
objectives and of ^a&ssive social upheaval. Much of the upheaval has 
connected itself to education and made demands accordingly: in the light 
of this 'political and social background, it is not surprising that 
American education responded by producing such a variety of innovations 
in every area and at every level that the final array can be quite be- 
wildering, whilst at the seime time providing a vast reservoir of exper- 
ience for others, 

England and the Federal Republic of Germany likewise provide differ- 
ences quite distinctly their own. Writing of her own country's approach 
,to recent educational change, the author of the English case study notes 

** ,,, the English style is distinctive. You can seise on it 

instantly. There is no acceptance of common objectives, except ^ 
in the most general sense which inspired the last .major education 
act: the need to widen opportunities and eliminate the poverty 
both of , individual children and of the public provision of 
education, (1) There is no national plan for , education, no law 
which specifies where development is necessary as in some OECD 
countries. There is almost' no theory The point is characteris- 
' tically made in a recent major,.jpeiyort on education (2): *We 
invited the help of a number of distinguished educationists and 
professors of educational philosophy ,,, They all confirmed the 
view that general statements of aims were of limited value and 
that a pragmatic approach to education was likely to be more - 
fruitful,*" 

The reference to "two decades of non-reform" in German education, 
a phrase coined by Professor 3.B, Robinsohn, is slowly becoming eroded, 
especially during the last two years, which have been marked by fimda- 
mental changes in many parts of the school system. With increasing 
co-operation between the LSlnder and with the initiatives of the new 
Ministry for Education and Science, the need for a more systematic 
approach to educational reform, and especially to educational experi- 
mentation, seems more important in Germany today than in many other 
countries. 

Despite these differences in background and style, the five country 
/ studies do show one overriding problem in common: the need to change and 
improve their educational systems^ Furthermore, as their experience 
increases, they aril face the reality that explicit measures to^facilitate 
the jnanagement of educational change are necessary that innovation and 
improvement cannot be haphazardly left to chance. 



"Rapid advance in education research, development and abtual 
instructional innovation will be impossible until a pattern of order 
and effective co-operation is established among school districts, state 
school offices, viniversities and federal funding agencies. Although 
many excellent things are now being done, a survey of the nation as a 
whole would show a discouraging lack of systematic effort and a waste 
of time, energy, and resource's." 

Committee for Economic Development, 1968. 



fundamentally the public schools have not changed to meet 
this rapidly changing society. This is particularly true of public 
school_^ystems in large cities. I say this with full knowledge of the 
many, many innovative devices, procedures and concepts which. have been 
introduced into the public schools of large cities by forward-looking 
and dedicated staff members. But I repeat, the general pattern of the 
public school has not changed to meet a vastly changing society." 

Bernard Donovan, Superintendent of Schools, New York City, 1967. 



"The changes reported by California school districts indicate. that 
a revolution is taking place, characterized by increased specialization 
of assignment of teachers, the development of specific instinct ional ' 
programs for groups of students with identifiable special characteris- 
tics, and applications of new technology." 

Donald Johnson, Administrative Consultant, Bureau of National Defense, 
Education Act Administration, Department of Education, State of 
.California, 1963 • 



I. SOURCES OF PRESSURE FOR INMOVATION 



Educational innovation is only a small part of educational change - 
that part which consists of technical or social inventions deliberately 
implemented • Rapid educational change in the United States during the 
last two decades has bi'ought strong pressures for innovation. There has 
been an accelerating democratization of higher schooling. High school 
graduation, formerly the privilege of a minority, has become the pre- 
rogative of the majority and the norm as well, so that those who do not 
complete high school are now stigmatized as "dropouts".* They are 
supposedly unemployable in a post-industrial occupational structure 
which has an increasing proportion of professional, technical and white 
collar jobs and declining proportion of blue collar jobs.^* 

The fastest growing part of the educational hierarchy in the 
United States, however, has been the colleges and universities. Elemen- 
tary and secondary education, which absorbed the postwar baby boom, 
increased their enrolments by 57 per cent during 1955-65, while enrol- 
ments in higher education doubled in the same decade. Over half of all 
high school graduates now go on to college. As a result, the clemand 
for academic preparation in high school has sharply increased. This 
enlarged demand for college-preparatory courses and pressure for aca- 
demic up-grading led to the famous curricular innovations of the 
fifties and sixties in the high schools. Intense competition for college 
entry put the universities into a position of great influence over the 
high school curriculum. Academic high school texts, which were written 
by professors of education in the heyday of the mass terminal high 
school, are bein{j rewritten by eminent university professors in the new 



' "If we look at fifth grade cohorts from 1920 through the present, 
and if we plot the dropout rate for each year, we obtain a rather 
smooth curve that shows a decline from about 80 per cent high school 
withdrawal in 1920 to about 40 per cent in I960 ... voluntary with- 
drawal has declined from about iL' per cent in 1920 to about 25 per 
cent in 1960".(l) 

^ " ... there is an evident occupational handicap involved in dropping 
out, but the handicap of . . • being nonwhite is far greater. About 
12 per cent of the^ white dropouts were unemployed among those who 
had a few years to secure work; but nearly 18 per cent of nonwhite 
graduates in the same age group remained unemployed". Ibid.,p.8# 
Saleem & Hiller also found in Syracuse that high school graduation 
made a difference in the employment prospects of middle class students 
but not in those of working class students. This suggests that even 
when they are high school graduates, students from working class 
homes look for blue collar jobs, and that high school graduation is 
not relevant to obtaining these. (2) 
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age of mass college preparation. The new academic high school curricula, 
more advanced than those they replace, have been introduced mainly into 
upper-middle class suburban high schools which send their talented grad- 
uates to prestige colleges. Toward the other end of the academic talent 
continuum, high schools which must "hold" and m^ke suitable provision 
for the youngsters least adept at school work are in difficulty, little 
innovative energy has been directed to their* problems. 

The democratization of schooling is also a facet of our traumatic 
national struggle to incorporate American Negroes into an urban, indus-* 
tfial class structure with its characteristic pattern of upward mobility. 
The old southern agricultural economy based on the Negroes' cheap labour 
has disappeared. Disappearing along with it is the repressive caste sys- 
tem which kept labour cheap by holding the blacks "in their place" - 
that is, in a lower caste with no chance to win wealth, honour and power 
through occupational achievement. Part and parcel of the caste system 
was the denial to Negroes of an education in any way comparable to the ^ 
public, education offered' to whites. 

With the rural South no longer offering them a livelihood, Negroes 
have been migrating from country to city, and from the iiouth to the 
North and West. Only a little over 50 per cent of United States Negroes 
now live in the South. They are distributed between rural and metropoli- 
taxi regions like the white population, but within metropolitan regions 
they are far more concentrated in the central cities than are whites. 
This is especially true of the largest metropolitan regions. 

While de facto residential segregation of the races is strong, d_e 
facto racial , segregation of the schools is stronger still. The popula- 
tion of elementary school age is more heavily Neg^, than the population 
as a whole. In addition, many whites in central cities attend non-pub Ifc 
schools, deven out of ten of the largest metropolitan regions have cen- 
^^ft3i?^l cities with public elementary school populations which are more 
Qth^ 50 per cent nonwhite and more cities are moving in that direction, 
l^dward J. Lo^e, former i)irector of the Boston Redevelopment Authority, 
has predicted that Boston, whose elementary school population is at 
present 30 per cent nonwhite, will have reached the 50 per cent mark 
in five years. Repeatedly in Boston, schools which were sited ^0 that 
they would be racially balanced under Massachusetts law when planned 
(i.e. no more than 50 per cent nonwhite) were racially imbalanced by 
the time they were opened a few years later, 'fhere is an element of 
social class segregation involved which is equally important. Among I6- 
and 17-year olds, 14 per cent of the white middle class and 14 per cent 
of the white working class now attend non-public schools; 40 per cent 
of the Negro middle class and 1 per cent of the Negro working class 
attend non-public schools. These figures do not differentiate between 
city and suburbs. Whites accomplish most of their social class segrega- 
tion by migrating to suburbs where they attend public schools, with a 
homogeneously upper middle class clientele. 

As a result of these trends, the public schools of the central 
cities are becoming heavily populated with working-class and lower-class 
, nonwhites. This de facto resegregation has completely overwhelmed de .jure 
desegregation. In New York City in 1954 the Negro and ^erto Rican popu-, 
lation was 29 per cent of the elementary school population. In 1964 they'j 
were 50.5 per cent of the total ... V/hile the number of segregated schools 
(defined in New York City as more than 90 per cent Negro and Puerto Rican) 
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in 1954 was 7.1 per cent of the schools, by 1964 they were 25,3 per 
cent. The per cent of segregated elementary school buildings more than 
tripled while the nonwhite elementary population slightly less than 
doubled, (3) The school i)opulation'irt Washington, D,C, is 91 per cent 
Negro, Of eleven high school^ in the District examined in a study by 
A, Harry Passow, one was 93 per cent white, one 60 per cent black and 
the rest between 84 per cent and 100 per cent black, (4) As of 1966, 
alaost 80 per cent of all white pupils in the first and twelfth grades 
in the Unitfed States as a whole attended schools from 90 to 100 per 
cent white, and 99' per cent attended schools at grade 12 that were 50 
per cent or more white. More than 65 per cent of all Negro pupils in 
the first grade attended schools that were between 90 and 100 per cent 
Negro, And 87 per cent at grade 1, and 66 per cent at grade 12, attended 
schools that were 50 per cent or more Negro, In the South most students 
attend school^ that are 100 per cent white or Negro, (5) 

The same forces which have presented the central city public schools 
with a clientele deriving from the educationally weakest homes in the- 
nation have eroded the tax base from which they draw their funds. The 
gap between central city and suburban financial resources for education 
is growin- wider at the very time when cities need a relative strength- 
ening Of their schools, and at the very time when the demand on them 
for educational "output" is intensifying. This is not true for New York 
City which spends ?1,000 per pupil - more than some suburbs. But it is 
true for th^e nation as a whole. For a sample of 35 large metropolitan 
area suburbs in 1963 the per pupil expenditure was ;8559,42 in the 
suburbs as compared to ;8414,46 in the cities. In 1957 expenditures per 
pupil were approximately the same for cities and sub\irbs,(6) 

Inner city public schools are now expected to teach all <if their 
pupils to read. Anything less is defined as intolerable failure although 
retrospective mythology to the contrary notwithstanding - the public 
schools systems of the cities in the 1910s and 20s did not teach all of 
the children of immigrants to read. It mattered less then, since the 
elementary school dropouts of that era could find unskilled jobs which 
were acceptable to them. 

The gap between rising- academic demands and declining results in 
the central city gublic schools is a majoir^s^rce of pressure for inno- 
vation. The pressure was increased by the report on Baualitv of Educa - 
tional Opportunity (7) (the Coleman report), published in July, 1966, 
which documented the failure of schools to overcome differences in aca- 
. demically relevant skills that white and Negro children bring from home 
to their first grade classrooms. The initial differences were predict- 
able, given the deficient educational heritage of millions of Negroes 
who have migrated to city school systems from the rural South, Gener- 
ations- of under-education do not produce parents able to train th^ir 
pre-school children to the levels of mastery in spoken language, per- 
ceptual discrimination, and role-playing which well-educated parents 
automatically expect and almost unintentionally teach. 

The failures of elementary schools to close the cognitive gap gener- 
ated by vastly different homes in the first five years of life is not 
new; but due to the Coleman report it is newly recognized. There iq now 
an almost desperate search for innovations to help overcome these gaps# 
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Finally, the drift toward nationalization of all American institu- 
tions, and increasing federal as opposed to local government power, have 
affected education dramatically during the past fifteen years. For one i 
thing, there has been an explosion of federal funds for education. In, 
1950 the United otates Office of Education (U.S.O.E.) had a staff of 
about 500 and a budget of MO million. In that year it was charged with 
administering a programme of grants to school districts where military 
bases and other federal installations were located. In 1953, education 
received more prominence in the federal government through the estab-i 
lishment of the Department of Health, Education and V/elfare. In 1954 
the Cooperative Research Act was passed. Under tnis act U.S.O.E. funded 
research in education on the basis of proposals initiated by academic 
and o^er professional researchers. In 1957, the National Defense Edu- 
cation A^t gave U.S.O.E. control over vast grants to secondary and 
higher institutions to increase the production of scientists, engineers, 
and lEUiguage specialists. (This was the response to Sputnik.) By 1962, 
U.S.O.E. had 1,400 employees and an annual budget of ?5600 million. In 
1965-64, it became the administrator of the Vocational Education Act 
and the Higher Education Facilities Act. Title IV of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 gave the Office of .Education the power to assist by advice 
and money in the desegregation of schools; Title VI of the same law Was 
an injunction against federal grants to school districts which practiced 
segregation. In 1965, the Congress passed the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (E.S.E./v.). Title I of , this law granted federal funds to 
school districts where a large proportion of families were below the 
"poverty line". Title II of E.S.E.A. authorized a five year programme 
of grants to states for acquisition of library resources and other 
instructional materials. Title III provided for "supplementary education 
centers and services"; it wad intended to finance the development of 
innovative pro jects. - Title V of E.S.E.A. provided a small sum for strength- 
ening state departments of education. Under the E.d.E.A. the U.S.O.E. 
solicited and financed proposals for ten Research and Development Centers 
and, in addition, a network of "regional laboratories" for the develop- 
ment and dissemination of educational innovations. 

This is only a small part of the picture of- drift toward federal 
influence in education. The i)epartment of Defense and the Veterans • 
Administration combined spend more on education than does U.S.0.i3. In 
addition, the National Science Foundation, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of 
Labor, the Department of Commerce, the Office of liconomic Opportunity, 
the riati'onal Institutes of Health, the Public Health Service, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation are 
federal agencies which spend significant amounts on education. In 1962 
total federal expenditures in this field were somewhere between j82»2 
billion and j83#5 billion depending on whose estimates are used» 

• Some degree of national uniformity in education is made necessary 
by the geo^Taphic mobility of the American people. Regions with low 
birth rates and high school expenditures siiffer when they must cope with 
the immigration of families from regions of high birth rates and low 
school expenditures. ^ 1 

Most of the n^-governmental agencies which influence the contents 
of ouri^iculum and standards of performance are national in scope. The big 
textbook publishing firms produce for a national ma'rket. Thfi well-known 
testing agencies have developed achievement and aptitude tests which are 
used across the country, local school systems judge their pupils against 
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the test norms which are derived from national samples. Regional accre- 
diting agencies set minimum standards of course offerings, faculty 
quality, library holdings, and physical facilities which private secon-. 
dary schools and colleges^ feel corapeiied to meet. The national profess- 
ional associatr.ons of educators and unions of teachers are a force for 
uniformity in qualific^atiorijs and workin.^ conditions of schoolmen. 

The most vecejit expression' of tiiis trend is the v^ork of the Com- 
mittee on Asses^'hg the Progress of Education, v/ith funds from founda- 
tions and U.S^^E,, the coinraitr.ee is conducting a national survey of 
what_3ch;o0i^children at every jrade level have learned, (8) The plan 
was resisted by officials who dislike the possibility of invidious 
comparisons. To meet their objections, the assessment, like the Coleman 
survey, will report its findings according- to su-^h characteristics of 
pupils as the regions where they reside, type of 'ioninunity , age and sex; 
but it will not identify school systems, xievertheless it will contribute 
to more explicit and influential national standards of school achievement.* 
Groups and areas v;hich are lagging behina. the national average will be 
under pressure to catca up - and this vlll provide another thrust toward 
innovation, : 

kk impending change in the control structure of public education 
is the possible break up pi the largest school bureaucracies in the 
biggest central cities. These bureaucracies have been acused of failure 
to change to meet the nee(^s of their changing pupil clientele. They are 
called excessively large knd rigid. They are enciunbered with niomerous 
internal veto powers whicli make it easy to. stop any initiative but 
exceedingly difficult to qarry through a positive programr.e of change. 
A number of alternatives to the single school system v;itn a monopoly on 
public education in the city have been^suggested. The Bundy report 
(cf, I-Iayor^s Advisory Panel, Keconriection for Learning (3) proposed 
decentralization of the New'^ York City public schools: in effect division 
of the city into a number oif smaller, semi-autonomous s^chool districts; 
The U.S.O.ii}. is promoting; "community participation" in school decision- 
making through Title I and Title III of iS.S.Jbi.A. Opinion leaders have 
proposed universitj^-cont rolled schools; state-run schools; vocational 
high schools run by private corporations under contrjict to the state; 
government tuition grants to parents coPubincd wita a; syc^er.i of competing . 
independent schools, and various combinations of these. 

Although attention ^is VocUGsed on the central cfLties because they 
are in a state\of crisis, it snoula be notea that there exists no good 
assessment of the impact of innovative forces on rural areas, smaller 
cities, and the affluent metropolitan suburbs. Lowei* middle class and 
blue collar suburbs have educational problems very similar to those of 
the central cities. Tne l^ist have the finest public school systems in 
the country^ responsive to powerful community demand for "the best" in 
education for their children. They have probably been more receptive to 
innovation than any other group of public schools, and they nave needed 
it least. 

Innovations can be classifiod for convenience into three types: 
(1) innovations in the organizational structure of school systems and 
schools; (2) curricular innovations; and (3) technological innovations. 
Most important by far are the organizational innovations. Changes in 
curriculum ana the introduction of new technology always require 
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accompanying organizational changes, but the fact is sometimes not 
recognized. When it is not, innovations in schools which have not been 
restructxired to accommodate them are resisted, eroded, -and finally 
abandoned • / 
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II. TYPES OF miOVATION 



Organisational Chan^ 



!♦ Desegregation . Under the United States Constitution, control of 
education is reserved to the states. The famous Supreme Court decision 
of 1954, Brown v> Board of -Hdugatlon . held that state laws reqiiiring 
white and Hegrq children to attend 'sepsirate schools were unconstitu- 
tioiial. The decision overthrew the earlier doctrine of Plessv v . 
Ferguson (1896) that "separate but equal" public facilities for the ' 
two races were .permissible • Brown was n^t a sudden reversal of doctrine 
but the culmf nation of many decisions dating back to "'''^33 in which the 
Court had been moving gradually closer to the po \t public 

faciliti^s^jracially segregated by law were inhe ' .qual. 

In the 15 years since Brown many court decisions and some federal 
and state laws have clarified and elaborated upon the doctrine. The 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 gave the Department o^ Health, Jlducation and 
v/elfare (H.E.vV.) the power to assist School districts which asked for 
help in desegregating: and the right to cut off federal funds from 
districts which did not desegregate by a certain date; but for political 
reaspns H.i!).*/, has used these powers very gingerly. One or two states, 
Hfor instance, Massachusetts, have outlawed de facto segregation, but the 
Massachusetts law has not been enforced. The law was passed with the 
votes of legislators from communities yith virtually no Negro popixlatioA. 
iState legislators froiTi the 'three cities of I^assacjiusetts which have 
large Negro populations - Boston, Springfield, and New Bedford - did not 
support it. ' ^ ' 

In the southern states where de .lure segregation was the rule, 
tjxere has been a counterpoint of state plans to evade the law, followed ' 
by cfourt decisions declaring the evasive plans unconstitutional, 
followed in'^tum by still more ingenious evasion and delay. 

There is a small l^right side- to the gen-^rally dark picture. Few, 
if any, middle--to-large-sized cities in the country are now vzithout 
some kind of desegregation or integration plan, however effective, and 
in whatever stage of implementation. Mast of these are fairly straight- 
forward attempts to comply v/ith civil rights legislation, but there are 
some that are going beyond legal injunction to the point where they 
might haye some effect on education. 

Berkeley, California, a city of 120,000 surrounding the main 
campus of the University of California, desegregated its public schools 
partly by bussing not just out of the slums, but in both directions. 
White children in grades four to six go from Berkeley* s middle-and- 
upper-class neighbourhoods in the v/ooded hills near the university to 
schools in the flat land Negro sections near th^- bay, Tne younger Negro 
children are bussed out for Plindergarten and third grade classes in the 
white areas. (9) In-^oston, over a thousand self -selected Negro children 
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are bussed to schools in the suburbs from wie city's black ghetto; 
.the plan is federally financed. Hartford, Co\necticut, has a similar 
planv-^ 



When all Vnis is said, th.; concrete results of Brown have been 
sjaall and slow iit cominj'. As a result of nasjive Kegro migration to the 
North, where blacks live in segregated neighbourhoods, de facto school 
se^.;regati.m has increased since 1954. It is against this back^'round of 
the failure 'Of desegregation to be implemented ti-xat black militant 
demands for self -segregation by choice must be understood. 

2. ^ Decentralization . New York City has 900 schools with a staff of 
6«i^ -oachers. A 1966 study of decision-making in the school system 

d that power is hi/jhiy concentrated in a .^roup of about 30 
\ ^ ,<.drters officials who have low public visibility. The Board of / 
:!»ducation has the .appearance but not the reality of power. Because it / 
is, without a permanent staff, the Board's policy decisions to desegre- ; 
£:ate New Yor^v'City's schools by means of cai-eful- site Selections for / 
now school. .buildings, school pairin/, bussing and other means were ^ 
effectivoly delayed by headquarters staff, who alone* had the expertise 
to ii^plement thorn, r^vontu.r^lly an articulate opporition group of white 
parent's was mobilized ana t^ho Board of Education simply did not carry 
out^jLtu pledgt^s .(IQ) 

^ / Site selections can be made so as to try to guarantee a racially 
mixed catchment area. School pairing means taking two schools relatively 
near to each other, one predominantly white and tne other predominantly 

, black, and putting all of the children of certain grades, say K through 

3, into one of 'them, and all the older children into the other. The 
school bus is a well-known Am^erican institution used to transport rural, 
children to distant schools. It is now used tc bus Negro children to^ 
school in the suburbs or on occasion to other sections of the city. V/hat 
is signifipantly called "reverse bussing" means bussing white children 
out of their neignbourhoods to schools elsewhere, usually into less 

'affluent neighbourhoods. The spectre of "reverse bussin::," is almost 
always enough 'to arouse fierce opposition in the white community.' It 
has cft'jn been used as red flag to prevent any desegregation plans 
from gainiag support. 

A serious difficulty of the NeW York City school systerr, is that 
it receives an unjuotly sniall share^ of state aid. This is true of most 
urban i>chool systems ana has to do'witli rural over-representation in 
United States 3tate legislatures. Under the New York State form.ula, the 
city would receive more state aid for education if the five boroughs 
had separate i:chGol sy::?tens. The formula depends on calculations of land 
values wnicn conc.titute the oomiv.unity* s tax base. Ilanhattan land values 
are ao nif:h as to put ihc -sCity as a whole at a disadvantage, if The 
Bronx, Kicl'L\\cna, C^ueens anil Brooklyn were treated t-:;eparatoly , the city 
would receive 01OC million itiotg in state aid under the* present formula. 

" X It was tlds fact V:.ich first led New York City to see>: to decen- 
tralize it^ scnool/ system./ .vithout roviowin^, the entire history of the 
qu,est;or. huro, the state c/rior*jd Mayor Lindsay to have a pane] study 
the quooticn aaa present fx plan for decentralization. The I-iayor^s 
Advisory Panel, headed by i.cueorgo 3undy, isjued a report on 9th November 
1967 detallin; a decenlr^ili^ation plan. At the same tim^e the Ford 



Foundation, also headed by Bundy, gave funds to three local school 
boards - two of them in black communitibs - to strengthen their 
activities. 

The so-called Bundy plan and Nayor Lindsay* s proposals for radical 
decentralisation of the school system v/ere opposed by the Board of 
Kducatlon and the United Pedesiition of Teachers (U.F.T.), The U.F.T, 
believed its contractual ;-ains from the city v^ould be endangered if 
decentralisation compelled it to negotiate contracts with newly- 
constituted school boards. For 3imilar reasons> the teachers* unions 
in most large cities have a vested interest in retaining the present 
centralized' control structure. The ITew York U.F.T. also believed that 
the interim decentralization plan - vinder which the Ford-funded districts 
were functioning^ -r did not adequately protect the job security of 
teachers in those districts. The districts felt just as stron^ly^that 
the plan fell far short o'S the total "community control" they wanted. 
Durin:: the school year 1968-69 the union and the districts were locked 
in intense conflict over alleged violations by the districts of teachers* 
rights. The city suffered three teachers* strikes. School was closed 
almoi-.t continuously from oept ember to mid-November. Tension betv/een the 
predominantly uhite, and Jewish, union and the black districts spilled 
over to spread etlinic tension throughout the city. In late spring the 
state legislature past^ed a dec?ntralizat?. on law much weaker than^the 

Bundy propQsals, and one under which the three "Ford" districts would^^^ 

be abolished. It was a clear victory for the union. In the meantime, 
hov/ever, education in the city had several times been brought to the 
brink of cliaos, not only by the strikes, TDut by student-organised 
disruptions in many high schools. The events accelerated the movement 
of the middle-c3ass - both black and white - out of the public schools'". 



3. Conuiiunitv Control . A more extreme substitute for the big city school 
system than decentralized districts is community control of the schools. 
This means breaking up the e^risting bureaucracy into sir^aller school 
systems based on residential communities which, by implication, are 
ethnically homogeneous. The system would be subject only to state law, 
free of any city-v^ide controls, and would be run with active partici- 
pation of the laity. 

To a large extent the community control movement grows out of the 
■black power demand for black control of all ghetto institutions. It 
also drawB on experience v'ith the Johnson war on poverty which provided 
for "maximiu:! feasible participation" of the poor in administration of 
federal anti-poverty funds in their neighbourhoods. The -Economic 
Opportunity v-.ct created hundreds of organisations in inner-city neigh- 
bourlioods under the "maximum feasible participation" provision, giving 
experience in organising; in dealing v:ith government, and in the uses 
of ^colitiCLil pressure to thousands of previously inexperienced men and 
women. Many in tiie coimnunity control moveir.ent are veterans of the anti- 
poverty war. 

Community control is strongest in Hew York City v:here it is tied 
to black power. In Boston that tie i ^ less exclusive. Th^ro, a more 
muted movement has been set in motion partly by Title I and Title III 
funds. Und^ Title III, community groups have been formed by an office 
of the Boston Scaool Department to help plan innovative new schools 
for trieir areas. Title III has also financed a parent-te-jcher school 



advisory group in the black community. Once formed, the groups do not 
remain docilely within the bounds envisioned by their sponsors. They 
press for movement from advisory to policy-making status. This pattern 
is repeated in many An.erican cities. 

Prom a lifuropean perspective, lay participation in control of the 
schools is precisely an American distinction, so tiiat commvinity /control 
may seem less of an innovation than an extension of existing arrange- 
j^^ients. Prom an American perspective, community control of the schools' 
*is part of a larger social movement toward revival of the small 
community - anti-bureaucratic, dedicated to curinr* the alienation 
gensrated by a society oi' gigantic organisations. At the same time, 
community control wotild vest new powc;r over their schools in urban 
neighbourhoods. 

Although broad^ political and social motivations and narrower 
educational ones aVe' intermingled in the movement, the political goals 
are dominant. Furthermore, the argument that community control would 
improve education rests on rather weak grounds. For one thing, it is a 
segregationist position of a n^M kind. The black coiPJaunities want to 
staff their schools with black teachers and administrators v/ho, they 
clain, would instil pride and a sense of power in the children, thereby 
improving their academic perlormahce. The fact that the segregated 
.black schools of the -South wore usually staffed by blacks has no 
relevance, since self-segregation by choice is psychologically at the 
opposite pole from imposed segregation. 

The argument has plausibility but there is no firm evidence for 
or against it. Part of the difficulty in predicting outcomes arises 
from the fact that one cannot substitute equivalently qualified black 
teachers for -hites. Coleman reported that, on the average, the blacks 
nov licensed to teach, or in training as teachers, have verbal abilities 
and academic backgrounds inferior to the average of white teachers. (ID 
. Whether they would have more favourable attitudes toward black pupils 
and these v/ould more than compensate for academic deficiencies, no one 
can say. Middle class black teachers do not always have favourable 
attitudes toward lower class black pupils. 

In white ethnic minority neighbourhoods, community control is 
sometimes an old-styl^ anti-black segregationism in thin disguise, 
where desegregation could only occur by transporting children^ out of 
their communities to school, coitir^unity control negates this possibility. 
The liberal instigators of community control are often discomforted to 
find som6 of their supporters believe it will rescue their childrem from 
the necessity of attending even high school with black students. Iron- 
ically echoing the black militants, white ethnic groups talk of the need 
for their own community high schools to preserve their cultural identity. 

One argument for the ed^ioational benefits of community control is 
that parental involvement in the school improves childrens^ academic 
motivation. There is empirical evidence for this belief. What is not 
clear, however, is whetlr^er comruunity-based snail school systems can 
sustain parental participation any better than large schqol systems. 
Once the excitement of the movement is past, there is little reason to 
believe that the level of parental involvement would be /nuch greater 
than it is now. V 
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4. The Community School s Related to the ideas of decentralization and 
parent participation but somewhat distinct is the concept of the 
"community school". This school is supposed to serve not only children, 
but all members of the community on a lA-hour-a-day, six-days-a-week, 
year-round basis. The school building or complex of buildings is con- 
ceived as housing many services in addition to schooling. They include 
recreational facilities, meeting facilities, cultural facilities and 
social, informational and health services^ In Boston, urban renewal 
plans for residential and commercial building; are closely tied to plans 
for commimity schools. For instance ^ a planned Secondary iilducation 
Complex for 5,000 students, to be located in the Negro neighbourhood of 
Rorbury, includes commercial services such as movie theatres and 
restaurants and some housing for faculty. The planned new Quincy Elementary 
School building also includes commercial and community ser^/ices as well 

as- private apartments. 

This kind of planned environment is intended to encourage' the flow 
of daily activity in close proximity to the school and to make the use 
of the school building by adults in the community both convenient and 
natural. In this way, it is hoped that the- isolation of the school from 
the community will be overcome and community'' participation in school 
decision-making encouraged. 

However, in many cases there seems to be no clear idea whether 
what is wanted is a school with deep ties to its local neigabourhood , 
or a school which will draw both its pupils and participating adults 
from throughout the city and be-yond. The Secondary iJducation Complex 
in Boston, for instance, i': called a "magnet school". One of its aims 
is to have a pupil composition which will be representative of the 
entire city, socio-economically and racially. If that is to be the case, 
the school will have to draw pupils from beyond the local neighbourhoods 
Its "comrr.unity" cannot be the neighbourhood but must be the total group 
of families it serves. In Massachusetts, the community school idea is 
complicated by the staters Racial Imbalance Law v;hich requires that no 
school be more than 50 per cent nonwhite. In very many cases that would 
mean that pupils mu^jt be drawn fro:a outside the local neighbourhood. 
How this kind of recruitment meshes with the idea of local participation 
in decision-making is not clear. The almost contradictory combination 
of the "community school" with the "magnet school" overlooks the fact 
that some working-class and ethnic groups form genuine neighbourhood 
communities. While this might facilitate identification with a comunity 
school, it is not compatible with amiable acceptance of outsiders* 
Alread., the rarent planning group of one nev school in Boston^s black 
ghetto has protested the reservation of places in the school for white 
students from outside the neighbourhood. 

5. 3chool-Univer3ity coalitions . The City University of Nev; York has 
suggested that its College of iiklucation should run an elementary school 

in Harlem both as a training; ^.round for teachers and an exemplary school. • 
The proposal has not been implemented. Such a plan was carried out by 
the Adamo and Morgan Jleraentary Schools in the District of Columbia and 
the Antioch College-Putaey Graduat.^ School of iilducation. The Antioch- 
appointed Director of that ^vroject published an article detailing its 
difficulties which ended in Antioch^s 'Withdrawal. The project staff 
provided by Antioch v;as inexp-;rienced in elementary sciiool organisation 
and curricurom and was hampered by time pressure#(l2) 



In the lioston Iletropolitan Area - •though planninr docximents speak 
glowingly o ' drav/ing on the resources of the great universities - these 
private universities have so far contributed relatively little to inner 
city school innovation. Traditionally, the Boston schools draw their 
teacliin^;^ staff frou. the state colleges and a small .5;roup of Catholic 
colleges • The private universities* schools of education have supplied 
teachers for the suburbsi V/liile ever^^ one of the private universities 
is involved in one or more of Boston's innovative projects, these 
projects, usually federally financed, are generally underfunded, and 
understaffed, and like the Antioch project, suffer from lack of 
experience of the uniV'et'sity perbonnel with inner city schools. The 
orientation of these schools of education has been, until recently, 
almost exclusively to the children of the middle clasr. es* The teachers 
they train and the instructional innovations they purvey have worked 
in the suburbs but have had :y.ttle testing in the ghettos. It is not ^ 
at all. clear that a simple tlknsfer of suburban styles of instruction 
to the ghetto will serve. The teacher training institutions have a 
good deal of experimenting to do before they will know how to make 
ghetto schools .excellent. There is also the financial problem to be 
solved. Suburban school sy litems not only offer teachers the pleasant 
prospect 01* "success'*^ v;ith children who are destinad to be education- 
ally* successful anyway, they pay more as well, and so^ attract the 
supei^ior teachers. Reversing t^.is trend is largely a question of salaries 
but also involves creating; an atmosphere of pt*ofessional challenge for 
teachers in city schools. The leading; teacher-training institutions 
would seem best able to create an atmosphere of this sort on a demon- 
stration basis. Yet there are few instances so far where they have done 



6; Education of **Hard-Core Uner-plovables" by Private Industry > There 
are ntunerous efforts of this kind, most of them funded by the fede^-al 
rovernment anJ encouraged by tb^ National Alliance of Businessmen. 
Tsome large companies, for inst^mce General I\otors, finance their 
programmes themselves}. In general the companies find that training 
"hardcore unemployable s" (men from poverty groups) costs ^2,500 to 
}S5,000 per person, much more than thr, usual on-the-job training costs. 
In addition to rc?medial aritiimetic and ^ilnjlish, rosit of the companies 
find they must train the men in "work habits" - like arriving on tim^e, 
and not being frequeritly absent. Sometimes people fail to report for 
the job because, not being able to read, they car.'t find which bus to 
take. "Chrysler found ... only one 'in five owned an alarm clock, because 
thev had never needed to be any place at any particular time". (13) (For 
a -ood account of the reasons for absence of "work habits" among -lower 
class Negro men, see Lijbow.(l2)) Companies have varied in their reports 
of success. Chrysler ro.orted more success than it had hoped for, 
Equitable Life, much less. Success seems to depend on acceptance of the 
fact that the investment must be high, trainin,:^ groups muct be Ss^all, 
the amount of special counselling and help in overcoming educational 
deficiences m.ust be large, and there must be a guaranteed prospect of 
a good job with a future if the trainee is going to stick with a course 
of^study which is very difficult for him. 



7. Team Teaching:. Non-^Grading. Flexible 3chedulin/t . In a series of 
books published by the Indiana Univei:sity Press, cacl: oi the three 
above-nentjoned innovations is described as a "bold new venture". They 
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are, nonetheless, a lexical extension of the well-known trends of 
progrjssive education and are very much in the . non-uuthoritarian child- 
raising tradition. They are treated together here because in practice 
they are linked, school may begin by non-grading without inaugurating 
team teachi.\^, bux the process involves a collabor:ition among teachers 

hich is quite different from what follows from the "self -enclosed 
classroom>;* . In effect, it is a kind of team teaching. Similarly team 
teaching may be the first innovation, but usually its objective is to 
facilitate "individualized instruction" the major form of which is 
non-grading. | 

One might use the spatial organisation of the non-graded school 
as a way of describin; its characteristics^ If it is a secondary school, 
it may accommodate as many as 5,000 students, but it is explicitly 
struc'^ured to\ have the advantages of both large-scale and small-scale 
organisation, y. five-thousand-student high school is likely to t|e 
divided i^ito nouses of about 1,250 students each, and each house is 
further subdiv>^ded into "resource units" inpluding 250 students, 15 
teachers, and five other staff members, iiach house has its own master 
and conLiderabie autonomy. Ideally, students identify with their houses 
and it is hoped that they have a personal relationship with every member 
oV their resource unit, ^architecturally, the resource* unit (**pod") is 
the basic building block of the school. It consists of a nuiriter of rooms 
•jith movablj walls /jrouped aroiind a center v/hich contains cur^icular 
material:', teachers' offices, individual carrels (perhaps equ2>pped with 
television sets or computer consoles) and areas for small groupvwork. 
The center also contains s library of books, film loops, video trapes, 
audio-tapes and records. The resource units the^nselves are £;roupeq^ 
around some central adr.iinibtrative fc.cilities of the House and possibly 
a larger library used by the blouse as a whole, and the Houses, in turn, 
are {^^rouped arouna a few major facilities used by the school as a v/liole: 
its administrative center; its data-processing center; its health center 
its major cultural-recreational center with auditoriums, swimming pools 
and g^annasiixms. The classrooms in the resource unit can be changed in 
size for either small or large-group Instruction because the walls are 
movable. Jom.e critics feel this is undesirable and that the school 
should have rooms desi^;ned e clusively for lar^e :;roup instructicn, 
where all electronic equipment is at fin£;ertip control of the teacher; 
rooms d0L-ijn~d exclucively for small seminars; and multi-purpose rooms 
v;here small groups ana individuals can simultaneously use self- 
instructional materials, and pursue independent study projects. 

The school is on a flexible schedule usually kno^m as a modular 
schedule. It divides time up into modules of thirty minutes v/hich can 
be combined into lon^'or periods as desired. The teacMn^: team, decides 
on various time combinations for different units of instruction.^ A 
given lev >l of .social studies may meet in a largo group once a week 
for an hour; in small discussion ^jroups twice for 30 minutes; and then 
have an hour of scheduled independent study. The sctiool may cycle its 
schedule every week or every six days? or every three days, 'or in any 
way that seems desirable. It' is the dpnputer that ..lakcS' this flexibility 
pos.:ible. G-ivun the prescriptions of the faculty for time schedules of 
courses, the course electionG of the students, and the spaces available, 
the computer matcnes people, opace and\ time optimally and expeditiously. 

"IndiFlexS (Individualized Flexible scheduling) calls for teaching 
teams ... the small and large groups with independent study patterns can 
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be used without team teaching, but the advantages of team teaching to 
both students and teachers make its use judicious. Teams of teachers 
can be organized in a variety of ways all teachers of one subject 
area who teach the same course may be members of a team. An alternate 
method ••• is by blocks of students. In this method teachers of several 
disciplines who have a common ^roup of students are on a team ".(15) 

;:)till another kind or team differentiation is a hierarchy of 
skill and authority. A teaching team is made up of a Team Leader who 
is a master teacher and a trainer of teachers, a few Associate Teachers, 
a few teaching interns, and several para-professionals who do secretarial 
work, help with discipline and housekeeping, and possibly with some 
teaching and student counselling. In some cases it has been proposed 
that the para-professionals should be on a ladder tov/ard a professional 
degree involving more practical and less academic work than the typical 
education degree. This is meant to speed up the professional qxialifi- 
•cation of Negroes who are found, in the field, to have the capacity to 
teach although they may not have the academic certifications. Attached 
to the team, too, will be educational specialists, like reading con- 
sultants, and guidance counsellors, in effect the whole array of staff 
types now available to schools plus some new ones, e.g. computer 
programning specialists. 

The hierarchical aspect of the team is emphasized in recent 
proposals for change In teacher preparation (Massachussetts Advisory 
Council on Education . (16)") The teaching career is to be made more 
attractive by giving it several promotional steps, in contrast to the 
present situation where a teacher is usually on probation for a few 
years and then receives tenure* Once tenure is received no increase in 
prestige or responsibility is possible without leaving teaching for an 
administrative post. The new teaching career would have stages: student 
teacher; teaching intern; associate teacher; master teacher and team 
leader. There would also be options for many kinds of educational 
specialties. It would be possible for a teacher* to gain increases in 
pay,- prestige and responsibility according to merit while remaining a 
classroom teacher and trainer of teachers. 

The abstract, prescriptive books which have been written about 
these innovations are not so illuminating as the few case studies which 
have been published. One such book is an account of the first year of 
non-grading in an elementary school. Old Bethpage School is in Plainview, 
Long Island, a community a little above the national median in income, 
population 33,000," mainly Jewish and Catholic and described by the 
authors (the principal and vice-princdpal of the school) as "very 
supportive of education and innovation.*' The school had 440 K-3 students 
who were' the candidates for non-grading. They were grouped into 12 
reading levels, four of them "reading readiness" levels. Seventeen 
interage classes were composed, each concisting of pupils covering a 
range of no more than three adjacent reading levels. (17) 

There are several points to be noted here. Old Bethpage is in a 
traditional school building* There were ostensibly no teaching teams 
but in effect, there was continuous counsultation among. staff teaching 
the same reading levels. There was homogeneous ability grouping, a way 
of structuring classes which research has not shown to have any 
particular merit when practiced in a graded school. Children originally"' 
were not grouped by age. A reading ^avel group in a ^lassroom contained 



children differing in age by as much as two and a half years* This 
last feature, however, did not survive the first faculty meeting* The 
teachers, according to their principal, "panicked*' at the thought of 
no age-grading. 



Thirty-one of the 440 youngsters were not grouped by reading 
level. They had^ special problems, mainly emotional, and were therefore 
matched with the teacher whose personality was best suited to handling 
them. - ^ 

The mental health aspects of non-grading loom very large in this 
case study. The teachers learned not to place ' immature and physically 
underdeveloped youngsters with bigger, more mature ones, even if they 
were up to their level academically, because, they said, this was hard 
on the younger children's egos. On the other hand, the secure, bright 
youngster did profit from being placed with older children who were 
academic equals. Although the school used no programmed instruction, 
it incorporated part of the philosophy of prbgramniing: that every child 
should be placed in such a way that he would nearly always experience 
academic success and not failure. 

After an initial period in which children were shifted a good deal 
from group to group, the teachers changed their tactics and began 
"individualizing" instruction. 

A very detailed diagno^sis of possible sources of reading diffi- 
culty was made for all "slow learners". There was careful testing for 
perceptual problems. Some youngsters had tele-binocular problems. Some 
had poor eye-hand-co-ordination. Some had poor auditory discrimination. 
Some had poor left-to-right eye movement. Some had poor -small muscle 
control, wherever a deficiency was found, 'a programne was devised to ' 
help the child. Each child had administered to him individually, by 
his teacher, a Reading Inventory to test a variety of subskills which 
go into reading. Sometimes these identified particular difficulties 
that needed work: "Irma needed exercises in final consonant sounds, 
structural elements and vowel sounds. The reading consultant spent an 
hour a week with her on this and gave the teacher a ... program to 
use the rest of the week ... Arnold has not been able to learn to read 
by the phonics approach. A complete experience approach should be tried 
with him. Short interesting stories should be read to him, and he should 
dictate these back to the teacher in his own words. The teacher will 
write them for him to copy. He should then take fhem home to read and 
bring them back to class to re-read. The kinesthetic approach should 

also be used with this child s 

# 

Every slow learner in the school received a tailormade programme 
wiuhin his level, and all but two succeeded well within their levels 
by the end of the year. 

Mathematics at Old Bethpage was also taught in ten levels. 
Children were not necessarily on equivalent levels for maths and 
reading, though nothing is said in the book about their shifting class- 
rooms. Apparently they merely shifted groups v/ithin the classroom which 
suggests, as would be expected, that maths and reading levels were 
closely correlated. 
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Another aspect of individualisation in Old feethpage was pacing* 
Some children were expected to finish primary school in tv/o years and 
some were expected to stay for four. Since changes of level occurred 
all year long, and since the po^cy was not to let a child who stayed 
for a fourth year repeat any of the curricular material he had worked 
with previously, it was felt that tjae /differences in length oi time 
spent at given levels were less conspicuous than non-promotion in the 
graded school, and therefore le^B traumatic to the children. 

Another development during the course of the year was independent 
study. "There were corners wdth specimens, microscopes, books, 
magnifying glasses, etc., for work on science problems. There were 
sections of the room set up with paints, clay and crafts materials. 
Still other centers housed mathematical manipulative materials 'and 
play materials for encouraging individual work in mathematics ... It 
\ was necessary that children learn how to pursue this type of learning 

/ on their own. This Droblem-solvinfc traininjy took much time a nd effort 

on a teacher *s part We became more and more accustomed to seeing 
two ox three children working ... on some project they had selected 
from the many the teacher had suggested ... None of the ideas offered 
to the teachers or by the teachers for independent study ... was earth 
shatteringly original ... the need for the bri.-tht child to work, think, 
plan and create occasionally on his own part Of the time was ... 
recognized , ( Emphases added « ) 

During the first year, the principals failed to persuade teachers 
of the need to keep detailed records of children's progress. "The 
non-graded school requires a very definitive method for the identifi- 
cation and inventorying of a pupil's achievements. It requires- a know- 
ledge and specificity about a child which was not somehow necessary 
under the graded situation. Teachers must know exactly what skills a 
child has mastered in each curricular area before he can proceed from 
one- sequential level to the next. This implies three prerequisites: the 
identification of a pupil *s achievement at each level; the organization 
of each curricular area into levels of achievement with appropriate 
identification of e.xact skills at each level; a system for recording 
each '.pupil •s progress within each level." The principals said that in 
maths and reading they met the first two re.,uirements but not the third. 

All of these aspects of the Old Bethpage programme and some others 
are found in Boston's non-graded primary programme called the Individual 
Progress Plan (I. P. P.) There exists a list of over 300 separate 
"language arts" skills in nine areas, sequentially arranged in each 
area. Thore are also a short pre- and post-test for every skill, so that 
teachers can determine when a child has presumably mastered it. Teachers 
in I. P. P. keep progress charts showing exactly whicH skills each child 
has "mastered" and when the test was administered. (Regression^ m skill 
mastery occurs.) 

kn in-service training workshop for new I. P. P. teachers held in 
^ the summer of 1968 emphasised that pooling ideas, materials and every 
other kind of resource is an absolute necessity for survival in I.P.x' 
So much material is needed by each teacher that none can afford to^ 
"hoard" anything in "her" closet for "her" levels. As teachers devise 
worksiieets for skill practice these are placed in a central file. 
After a few years the school has accumulated a file of worksheets for 
every skill,* tested and shown to work for their pupils* 
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The sheer amount of local curriculum-writing, and test-creating 
which the teachers initiating a non-graded programme find it necessary 
to do is a new aspect of the teacher^s role. Despite the new technology 
for presenting curriculum material, and des].ite the materials on the 
market geared to these new machines, teachers do not necessarily find 
exactly what they need when they need it. Then they create it them- 
selves and reproduce, it on the school's copying machine. 

The teachers in the non-graded Old Bethpage had some problems 
with parents. It was hard to "place" one's youngster since he was no 
longer in a grade. Report cards were abolished. Instead there were 
parent-teacher conferences during which parents- were given detailed 
information about their child's progress through levels and anecdotal 
reports concerning his effort - but no information comparin - his 
performance with that of other children. The child was compared only 
with himself. However, parents reinterpreted every bit of information 
they^ received in terms of competitive comparisons with other children. 
If a^youngster was with older children, they immediately assumed- he 
would finish primary in two years. Parents pressured the children te 
"move up a level", an attitude contradictory to the philosophy of the 
programme, (The child should move at his own pace») Nothing is said in 
the book, unfortunately, about the extent to v/hich the children them- 
selves abandoned the competitive peer comparisons which are usually so 
much a part 'of the pvipil culture. 

iJon-grading in high schools means that each student has a pro- 
gramr.e of his ov;n, perhaps unlike that of any other student. In Ridge- 
wood High ochool, Illinois, there are no conventional classes. Students 
learn in large groups of 60-300; in seminars of 12-16 chaired by a 
student with a teacher present as a '^resource person"; and in learning 
laboratories accommodating 25-45 students, some of v/hom work individ- 
ually and some of whom wp^rk in groups of 2 to 4 on a curriculiun "unit" 
of a course. When a unit is completed to a student's satisfaction, he 
goes to a teacher's office to have his work on it evaluated. All 
evaluations are individual and private. Students keep records 'of how 
' many curriculum units they have completed. They also keep folders on 
their paper:., project:;, and products of all kinds with which they are 
"satisfied", a file of this sort can be used on graduation by students 
seeking employment or college admission. 

"In Ridgewood High ochool progrr^mmed learning is seen, not as an 
impersonal, machine-centered process, but as a highly personal learning 
how-to-learn process. The student, as he learns how to learn, must be 
taught to plan his work carefully, to define his objectives, to exer- 
cise his options, to evaluate his progress and to communicate his 
experiences to others. The basic organizational unit , ^ . is not the 
class and not the individual ... It is the small work-group usually 
of from two to four students who are pursuing a program of instruction- 
together, learning from one another as they do so. The nOn-graded schoox 
of the future wiil have learninrr teams as well as teachin/;; teams'.' > (IST 
"(Emphasis added.) 

The last statement is supported by the development in Winchester, 
Mas .achusetts, of an elementary school based on sn.all group instruction, 
"Dr. Walter Gleason, assistant superintendent for curriculum and 
instruction says small groups allow for the 'human processing' and 
interaction that every kid needs. The socializing and questioning they 



provide each other is an important part of- the learnin^^ process, he 
maintains. Though the school has facilities for indi\vidual programmed 
instruction, Gleason says he has •mixed emotions • abbut restricting 
children's thought patterns to a set of standard resp'onses. Though there 
are some advantages in reinforcinv^ children after correct answers, as 
programmed instruction does, keeping the •kid* in a booth is not the 
best,' he says." (Boston Globe, Isth August, page 8-A#) 

Not only is non-grading a form of small-group instruction, it 
usually involves homogeneous ability grouping. This is generally true 
where levels are used. Occasionally a case appears where the teachers 
have deliberately arranged their groups to be heterogeneous with 
respect to ability, uo the old ques-tion of homogeneous vs. heterogeneous 
ability grouping reappears in the non-graded school and, having received 
no solid answers from research, it is resolved according to prevailing 
preferences. 

The levels system seems to be the most common type of non-grading ' 
now in use in the United States. In a sense, the levels represent a 
still more finely subdivided system of grading. There is an underlying 
assumption that mastery of the subjects which are "non-graded" in this 
way occurs in a sequence whose order is somehow inherent in the subject 
and the srime for every learner. V/hile the child is peirlitted to proceed 
through the sequence at his own pa^e , he is not permitted to change the 
order in which material is learned. The sequential steps of skill 
mastery for reading, are in some cases so detailed that the result seems 
to be more strait- jacketing for pupils and teachers than the looser, 
annual c\irricul\im prescriptions of the old graded system. The assumption 
that learning should invariably occur in a certain sequence - an 
assumption for which there is no warrant in learning theory - is a 
short-coming also of linear programmes in programmed instruction and 
of the computer-assisted instruction which employs them. 

V/hatever structure is used for non-grading, it is clear that it 
is not, for the most part, individualised instruction b\it small group 
instruction. And the nature of the process and the outcomes must depend 
very heavily on a combination of several factors. First, there is the 
question of pupil/teacher ratio. At the in-service workshop for the 
Individual Progress Plan in Boston, the teachers were constantly told 
that individualisation "depends on you". To tailor a programme of work 
in "language arts" to the individual needs of each child in a clags of 
25 would take the teacher 48 hours a day. Presumably the administration 
of an individualised programme is eased by the availability of so iAany 
naterials of different kinds which children can work v;ith by themselves. 
But that introduces another factor, A teacher from a disadvantaged 
de facto segregated school with I. P.?. reported that the pupils in his 
school did no v?ork at all if left on their own. They had to be super- 
vised constantly. There is tremendOyds variation in pupil populations 
with respect to their capacity f orysemi-independent work. In some 
classrooms the teacher can easily give individuals and small groups 
an assignment to work on, while she spends time with another ,^^roup, 
and in other classrooms this may Jprove very nearly impossible. In 
general, it is the "disadvantaged" children who are least able to do 
constructive work independently/ 

/" " 

Aside from the problem of availability of personnel, there is the 
problem of availability of materials. .Plenty of materials are being 



manufactured. There is a constant flov; of new basal readers, of 
machines which present material in pictures aad orally as well as in 
print, of games '.vhich can help children to learn phonics, understand 
concepts, etc. but there are two important difficulties. Teacheijs are 
given little or no paid time to familiarize themselves with the flood 
of materials on the market, ^nd to discover what they can use to 
greatest profit with their pupils. Secondly, even when they do know 
what they would like to have, the central city 'school system is able 
to afford only a small fraction of it. The Individual Progress 
Plan, operating under Title I in Boston, is starved for funds, and 
therefore for personnel, materials, and paid ^time during which teachers 
may plan their pupils' work* 

Yet the teachers involved overwhelmingly testify that I. P. P. takes 
far more time 'devoted to planning by the teacher than the "self- 
enclosed classroom" did. That seems self --evident. V/hex*eas previously 
she had one lesson plan for her class, the "non-graded" teacher must 
plan for several groups and sometimes for an individual - the more so, 
the mor^ seriously she tries to adhere to 'the programme's philosoply. 
Frequently, she must invent curriculum materials herself. 

Non-grading is an innovation which is receiving widespread trial 
not only in the suburbs but in large cities as well. Of the six city 
school systems whose innovations were studies by G-ittelLand Hollander 
(19) all "have begun to use some non-graded primary organization for 
grade K-3, but Hew York and Baltimore are still regarding the program 
as purely experimental. Philadelphia, since 1961, has non-graded the 
fi^'st three years in all its schools. St. Louis began ungraded primary 
schools in 1959 and the innovation is now implemented in all its. schools. 
Detroit, which had a kind of departmental system in its early grades, 
changed to a self-contained class, began a non-graded experiment in 
1965 f and by 1966, had implemented the non-graded primary in most 
schools. Chicago began its non-graded experiment under the name 
Continuous Development Program in. 1957; and by 1963, it was in effect 
in 200 schools with an additional 100 planning to use it the following 
year. In addition, some of the schools were trying the plan in grades 
4-6. Baltimore had ton schools using non-graded 1-3 in 1962, and now 
has twenty-six schools with some npn-graded classes, includin,"; several 
schools ./r.ich are completely non-graded K-6. Hew York City has only 
ten schools v/ith non-graded K-2 although the first experiment started 
in 1962 with one school." Boston has had ten schools with non-graded 
primaries Tor the past two years, and in 1968-69 is adding another ten. 

.According to Gpodlad and Anderson there was, as of 1963, no 
research evidence anywhere in the country which proved that non-grading 
raised academic attainments.! .vhat little research had been done tended 
to show that it raised pupil/ and sometimes teacher morale. Hov/ever, that 
finding has appeared in thc: early pliase of every innovation. Unless it 
persists over a long period^ it must be considered a Hawthorne effect. 
This is a sociologist's term for the rise in morale which occurs simply 
as the result of the excitement and prestige which frequently accompany 
taking part in an experiment. It is completely independent of the 
content of the experimental stimulus. Where the fact that an experiment 
is in progress cannot be disguised, it is necessary to control for this. 
Many innovations are not instituted as controlled experiments, however, 
and Hawthorne effects are not uncommonly taken to be the result of the 
innovation. • 



8, Compensatory Kducation > The concept of "compensatory educaticJn" is 
tied to the concept of ^'cultural deprivation". There is a familiar 
body of propositions which relates the two, resting on a large amount 
of sociological and psychological research. (For a concise sumCiary and 
annotated bibliography up to 1965f see Bloom, David and Hess. (20); 

In brief, educational advantage and disadvantage are transmitted 
in the first four years of the child •s life, via the family. Cognitive 
growth is more rapid in the first four years than in any subsequent 
period, and deficiencies in that period are increasingly difficult and 
expensive to compensate for as the person grows older. 

Poor families may not even be providing for the child's biological 
needs. A child who does not have an adequate diet cannot learn. This 
extends to the prenatal period when, according to recent research, 
insufficient protein may damage the growth of the nervous system. 
Adequate diet is also related to the living habits of poor families - 
which sometimes prefer non-nutritious to nutritious foods, and which 
-^-sometimes do not manage to send the child to school having had breakfast 
because the household is not organised to meet this need.^ 

The child must also have some basic security and self-love to be 
able to learn. Families which are too large for their incomes, which 
are broken or disorganised, may not permit . individual children to 
receive the amount of warm attention they need to acquire these charac- 
ter traits, yuch families are found "in all social classes but poor 
families are generally larger than better-off families and more vulner- 
able to being broken by the death or absence of a parent. 

Poor families also have the largest proportion of un- or ill- 
educated parents, who are least able to function as adequate educators 
of their children during the pre-school years. Children's learning 
during these years depends on an environment which provides rich stimu- 
lation, particularly stimulation to active exploration of the environ- 
ment. (21; The process of cognitive development is also influenced by 
possibilities for language development tnrough interaction with adults 
whose own use of language provides good models for the child and whose 
communication witn the cnild provides him with a feed-back which permits 
him to correct a.id expand his linguistic and conceptual tools. 

In the United States, in addition to the fact that a hi^.her pro- 
portion of Negroes than whites are poor (although a majority of the 
poor are white), the Kegro child suffers from the consequences of a 
caste system, not y^et eradicated, which subjects him to a string of 
penalties because he is Negro. The crippling effects of the system are 
transmitted airectly and indirectly to children. In the Coleman report 
they appear in the much higher frequency of Kegro than white children 
who believe that tneir o™ actions have little effect on their "fate". 
The child's concept of nis own ability and his "sense of control of the 
envirOj^ent'* were - of all the ci07>ens of variables studied in the 
survaj^ the ones most strongly correlated with the pupil '.s academic 
achifvements - although the correlati^ ns almost certainly involve these 
variables acting both cause and effect of achievement. Of all the 
characteristics of the school the child attends, the social composition 
of the pupil population was the one most highly correlated v/ith 



individual academic achievement. But no variable characterizing the 
school proved neprly so strongly correlated with achievement as 
variables characterizing the child's family and the child's attitudes. 

As they enter school, "culturally deprived" pupils often lack 
behavioural and cognitive abilities which urban teachers take for 
granted, and consider the responsibility of the home: for instance, 
the ability to speak in sentences and to understand simple directions 
in the teacher's "standard English". Lacking these characteristics> 
the pupils engender an attitude on the part of many teachers that they* 
cannot learn. If teachers hold a poor opinion of the pxipils' capacity 
to perfonaa well, the opinion nay affect their teaching in subtle ways 
which tend to turn their unfavourable expectations into a self- 
-fulfilling prophecy. (22) * 

Herein lies the heart of the accusation which Hegrc«»s level at 
the public schools. There is, in the ghettos, something which might 
be called the "slum school truce". In effect the teachera and pupils 
agree to leave each other alone. The teachers will not bother the 
students with work so long as the students in turn do not make trouble* 
These schools are custodial, rather than educational institutions. 
Some years before the Supreme Court school desegregation decision of 
1954, Negro students who had migrated from southern segregated schools 
ta northern desegregated ones reported with some exhilaration that the 
northern white teachers "made them work" - a nev:, ego-enhancing experi- 
ence. Nowadays one reads the same comment being made to contrast new, 
experimental schools, (for instance, the storefront academies run by 
the Urban League) with the northern urban, public schools in the black 
ghetto. "Making them work" as opposed to not bothering to do so is 
only the most obvious way in which te'^chers' expectations are turned 
into self-fulfilling prophecies. 

The most important attempt to "compensate" for "cultural 
deprivation" is the early childhood education pi'Oject, Head Start, 
which began as part of the Johnson anti-poverty prograinine under the 
Office- of icononic Opportunity. Head Start is a nursery school 
prograniiae for pre-schoolers. The quality of the' programme and the 
numbers of children reached have varied from cnminunity to community. 
In some places there has been intensive work on cognitive growth, but 
most Head Start prograimrtes str. ss social development using standard 
nursery school methods. There are a few good' evaluati( ns of Head Start's 
effectiveness v/hich are fairly consistent in their findings. The 
Coleman report evaluated the effects of participation in Head Start 
during the sui.inier of 1965 on the performance of children who entered 
first grade the following autUi^.'n. V/olff and Stein evaluated the effects 
in ilew York City on children who entered kindergarten in the autumn. (23) 

According to ColemOvn's nationwide survey. Head Start yas effective 
in reachin/^ the children most in need of it. "The highest degree of 
participation was in regions characterized by low socio-economic status 
and low test scores ... Overall Project Head Start programs were 
offered in comunities v;here they viero most needed and were attended 
by pupils ... from more deficient backgrounds than pupils who did not 
participate." Furthermore, the effects of Head utart were largest for 
the participants from the most deficient home backj^rounds. "Controlling 
for race, region, kindergarten attendance, and variouE? measures of 
socic-economic status, it would appear that scores for participants 
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were consistently higher than scores for non-participants from the same 
school's for pupils frou the poorest families" • (24) 

Effects on educational motivation \iere lai-ger than effects on 
ability teat performance. "... Me find that He^d Start participants 
frou lowest SES backgro^onds have a higher educational motivation 
timn non-participanta. Tliiti is particularly true for Negro pupils from 
poor families, although this difference tends to appear for all Negro 
children. For v/hi^es, participants frora lowest socio-economic back- 
gvrounds seemed more motivated than non-participants in some regions, 
while' no eflwuts of Head Start participation could be found for higher 
SES white pupils". 

The greater sensitivity to Head Start exposure of the most deprived 
pupils was also found by V/olff and Stein. They discovered further that 
Head atart children with kindergarten teachers rated as "good" gained 
more in kindergarten th.an matched non-participants, while those Head 
Start participants with kindergarten -teachers rated as "poor" did less 
well in kinderj^tarten than non-participants . In general, throughout the 
Coleman report, the finding is that deprived children's performance is 
more responsive to the Adequacy or inadequacy of their school environ- 
ments than that of non-deprived children, for whom the more determining 
environment is the home. 

The most recent nationwide evaluation of Head cStart, made by 
..estinghouse Corporation and Ohio University, tested the cognitive 
ability of Head Jtart children after a year or tv/o of primary school 
and found no difference from a matched group of children v/ho had not 
been in Head ^tart. Although the study unfortunately had no data Ifiiich 
might have illuminated the reasons for this ineffectiveness, it suggested 
that Head Start might not have been sufficiently Jntensive, might not 
have begun suf ficj-ently early in the child's life, and uij;ht not have 
used the best .plS&*aj:bl.7 methods. Critics of this study have pointed out 
that it failed to measure the social behaviour anu educational motivation 
v/hich previous studies had shown to be the n;ain ar^as of Head Start's 
effectiveness. It also f.-iled to differentiate^ =ii)uirier from year round 
progranunes. 

The Corjnittee for riCijr.onic Develoi'nsnt has estimated that an 
extension of Head otart to 80 per cent of three-to-five year olds in 
poverty would cost ^2.8 billion a year. (25) Compared with the cost of 
other suggested innovations - instructional t?levision for 75-80 per 
cent of the elementary and secondary school population './ould cost p265 
million to ^1.^:; billion; one hour a day of computer-assisted instruction 
for all eleraentary ana secondary pupils woiilu cost /^24 billion - this 
seems cheap. There rer;.-in .difficult questions. The effects of Head ^tart 
are small - as would be expected froiii a prc^'ramiue ol short duration. 
The effects do. not persist if the child oves from Head Start to an 
inferior orimary scliool. Since Head Start programir.eo vary greatly among 
themselves in philosophy and procedure - it is not clear exactly what 
'is Tiroducing the positive effects v;hich 'have been observed. 

In order to produce large and persistent effects. Head Jtart should 
begin at age tv;o. It seems to many that a large programme of early pre- 
schooling for deprived children, combined with radical upgrading of 
primary education for these same children is, on the evidence of the 
research at hand, one of the most productive educational investments 
the nation could now make. Gains which have tenn fixed by the end pf 
grade 3 ^^re probabl; .ineradicable, r^c^ 
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The othpr major compensatory education effort in the United States 
is that administered under Title I of E.S.ri.A. through the nation's 
school systems. Again the nature and quality of the prdgr 
so does their effectiveness. In New York City and in Bost 
of the programmes is to invest in small reductions of p'\p 
ratios and in more services of the kinds already availabl 
has demonstrated, however, that small reductions of oiasa size are 
unproductive of academic improvement (Project Talent. (26)) Drastic 
reduction of class size might be productive. (Some of the innovative 
schools discussed above try to handle this problem by providing small 
group instruction for part of the time.) 

There is no nationwide evaluation of Title I's effectiveness. 
Various 3 '^cal school systems are trying to evaluate their own programmes. 
In i^ew York City, however, a very similar programme has been given a 
competent evaluation. The More Effective Schools were found, after two 
years, to have produced no significant changes in academic achievement, 
though they did have favourable effects on teacher morale,(27) This 
evaluation study has been the subject of sharp controversy. In particular 
it has been attacked by teachers who originated the programme. As a 
result, in part apparently of the evaluation, the Board of Education 
has 'cut back the programme. Nothing in the evaluation study itself 
suggested such a move. It was pointed out that two years may be too 
short a time for effects to show and that some favourable motivational 
effects on students ;/ere present. However, a previous programme, of 
similar nature - Higher Horizons -showed no long-term academic effects 
after an initial period when high enthusiasm seemed to be producing 
results - and this experience probably influenced the Board's decision. 

evaluations of compensatory education programmes in other large 
cities have produced uniformly discouraging results. (28) It seems 
possible that they are a case or' both "too little" and "too late". 
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The New Curricula 



In March, 1956 Jerrold Zacharias, a physicist on the faculty of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, sent a memorandum to 
James R. Killian, then Presiaent of MIT, proposing the development of 
some teaching materials for use in secondary school physics. Through 
Zacharias' efforts there developed a large-scale reform in the physics 
curriculum of the high schools. The Physical Science Study Committee 
(PSSC), in pioneering reform in high school physics was the catalyst 
for a wave of curriculum reform in all the high school academic subjects 
Today the new curricula include several well-known programmes: in 
mathematics; in biology; in chemistry; in English; in foreign languages 
and in the social sciences, rllementary school science and social studies 
have also been "reformed", but most of the effort is at the high school 
level. No academic subject has remained untouched by it. 

It was the poor academic preparation of the new mass of postwar 
college students that convinced many college teachers of the need for 
upgrading high school a9ade'7^ic curricula. The success of Sputnik gave 
the drive for reform a national urgency. 

The new curricula have been most frequently initiated by emin^r^t 
men at the college level. Howfever, high school teachers have been 
deeply involved in writing and testing of the new materials. This 
collaboration of scholars and high school teachers has helped to bridge 
the gap between the universities and secondary schools. 

The development of new programmes has had a level of funding that / 
routine curriculum revision by local school departments never commands. 
The reformers saw a chance to make a wide and /lasting impact on tlie 
schools. Most of the funds came from the National ^cience Foundation 
and such private groups as the Por-d and Sloan Foundations. 

The curriculum revolution has not, for the most part, questioned 
the inclusion or exclusion of certain subjects from the academic course 
of study in high school. For instance i scientists are not suggesting 
that a year of geology replace biology. The present pattern of present?- 
ing biology in the tenth grade and chemistry and physics in the 11th 
and 12th grades has been accepted, Whdt has been challenged and changed 
is the content of the courses. 

A common objective of all the projects is to stress the underlying 
structure of the subject. (29) "The Chemical Bond 'Approach Project is kn 
attempt to develop an introductory chemistry course which presents 
modern chemistry to beginning students. The presentation is intended :to 
give students a preliminary understanding of what chemistry is about,' 
rather than simply an encyclopedic collection of chemical reactions and 
laboratory techniques, or a mere overview of diverse conclusions held 
by chemists today. Suoh a course must be an organized one in which the 
pattern reflects the structure of the discipline itself. Since conceptual 
schemes play a major role in the organization of chemistry today, the 
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organisation of the course in chemistry It best based on conceptual 
schemes". (30 ) Knowledge in any field is so enormous that no one can 
possibly master it all. Hopefully, the student who has mastered a few 
central concepts can relate previous and new learning effectively. 

To understand the nature of the scientific method, the student 
must be actively involved in investigation. The laboratory work of all 
the new science curricula attempts to replace the kind of cookbook 
experimentation that characterized much of previous laboratory 
experience. The idea is for the students to have the chance to "move 
sb'ep by step, from acquiring the necessary'' skills and preliminary 
acquaintance with the problem, toward the frontier of knowledge, where 
they can explore together a bit of the unknown and learn by patience, 
carefulness and persistence to the point of obstinacy, precision in 
measurement and accuracy in observation. They can sometimes experience 
the joy of discovery. They must learn to ask the right question - to 
frame a testable hypothesis. They must lesirn to draw valid conclusions 
from their data and to deteraine the significance of their findings. 
They must learn that science frequently advances through the coi'rection 
of the errors and inadequacies of earlier science. And all of this 
takes time (3l) 

Every significant reform has attempted to bring curriculum up to 
date. For example, at the time Zacharias and his colleagues examined 
physics texts being used by high school students, almost all used an 
exclusively Newtonian frame of reference, '^hile this is appropriate in 
many instances, it failed to recognize the Einsteinian theories. PSSC 
uses an Einsteinian frame of reference. 

Concurrent with new approaches to curriculum content are explor- 
ations into new methods "of teaching. The student's exposure to a fairly 
lengthy experimental laboratory experience was mentioned above. Rather^ 
than presenting a subject as if it were an unambiguous, untentative 
body of "secular theology" # there is an effort to make the student aware 
that the answers scholars haVe are only approximations and are often 
ambiguous. Rather than depending on the memorization of "facts", the 
student is asked to seek (and not always find) answers through hi& own 
ext^>x*t6. He may be given several "particulars" first and asked to work 
throogh to the "law" on hir^ p.-tn* 

To help foster the inductive apv?roach to instruction, the new 
programme usually incluv*c a wide range of integrated materials. These 
include a toxtboo)*', series of films (PSSC has over 60), inexpensive 
kits for students to construct such things as their own balances out 
of soda straws; laboratory and teacher guides; battery of achievement 
tests; coLiprehensive series of related paperback books. The materials 
are all designed by the same people. Each part is designed to be used 
with every other part to produce a unified learning experience. 

The production of such sophisticated educational materials tends 
to change the role of the teacher in the sense tkat she is no longer 
responsible (along with a textbook) for presenting the subject matter. 
She will more often be guiding the student through the material, 
presenting him with intriguing problems, enabling him to work through 
to tentative solutions on his own. 
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But the need for quality teachers remains. "Serious limitations 
are imposed upon the student's ability to learn by the instructor's 
ability to teach. If the student is to be brought to the frontiers of 
knowledge the teacher must know the whereabouts of these frontiers. If 
the student is to be encouraged to grope, the teacher must at least be 
able to suggest which of his roads are likely to be blind alleys**, (32) 

Teachers need to be retrained to work effectively with the new 
cxirricula. Some programmes sponsored by the National Science Foundation 
have used summer institutes and j.n-service institutes ,to reach teachers* 
I Some of the obstacles to teacher re-training will be discussed in the 
1 section on Programmed Instruction. While the problem of reaching the 
i/12,000 physics teachers in the United States is a challenge, what about 
jthe problem of reaching l,000,jOOO elementary school teachers? 

\ Four different means of evaluating the new curricula have been 
jused: (l) observing whether students using the material appear to be 
^progressing successfvilly; (2) interviewing students and teachers using 
\he programme; (3) testing students, using achievement test's especially 
designed for the new material; (4) comparative testing of students using 
"new" and "old" programmes using both traditior^al and specially designed 
new tests. The results from the comparative tests cccm to be the same 
from field to field. Students who have been taught by conventional 
methods do well on conventional-material tests, but often do poorly in 
tests on the revised material. Students in the new courses do as'well 
as students in conventional courses when the tests do' not require the 
recall of specific terras or facts but demand problem- solving abilities . 
The sharp difference between the PSSC course and other physics courses 
has been recognized by the College Entrance lixamination Board which has 
provided separate examiriations in physics for PSSC and non-PSSC students. 

One of the difficulties of determining just how successfully the 
"new" curi^icula come over is that the course objectives are not always 
clearly defined. "Unfortunately, course goals frequently have a rather 
mystical quality. What do^s a student do when he' intuitively senses the 
structure of .a field or thinks like a physicist?" (33) 

Despite the popularity of the new maths, physics, biology^ and other 
curricula with many teachers, and students, innovators are less than 
satisfied with the spread of curriculvun changes so far. According to 
Goodlad (1964) schools lUsing the materials are for the most part in 
upper-middle class communities rather than rural school districts and 
lower class urban aread. A somewhat more optimistic picture is painted 
by Uri Haber-Schaim in jthe March 1967 Physics Today : "The PSSC course 
in physics is used in its entirety by more than half the high school 
students taking physics in the United States." But data released in 
November 1966 through the. National Research Council stated the following: 
"P)nrolments in public high school science by type of course 1964-65 

Physics, total 526,200 

Traditional physics • 384,700 

PSSC 99,900 

Advanced physics 41 > 500 

For the same time period, the Physical Science Study Committee claimed 
"5,000 teachers and 200,000 students" u^ing its course. Contributing 
further to the confusion, Conant, in The Comprehensive Hi/^h School on 
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the basis of the questions "Is physics offered? If so, is any type of 
•new or advanced' physics available? (For example, PSSC) "concluded: 
" ..• about half of all the schools responding have adopted the new 
physics, about half the new chemistry, and over a half (64.9 per cent) 
one of the new biology courses. Thus the evidence is conclusive that 
those in charge of curriculum development in at least half the sohools 
are alert to innovations and have adopted them". (Emphasis added^) 

Shifting focus from the national scene as depicted by statistics 
to the local scene as depicted by direct observation helps to clarify 
the ♦source of confusion. It is illuminating to read comments on this 
subject from a Harvard field study of the Watertown, Massachusetts 
school system: "Grades 10 through 12 offer traditional courses in 
biology, physical science, chemistry and physics. Although the newer 
science texts are used in some courses, these new approaches are offered 
in name only. Lack of space, equipment, and time forces the science 
department to teach content-oriented courses rather than to use the 
laboratory approach re'commended in all of the new curriculum materials". 
(34) j 

The phenomenon observed JUs not merely local: " ... observations 
will show that in the majority \)f high schools, teachers of science 
lecture 80 per cent of the class time, and that the laboratory time is 
given over to 'doing experiments' vith equipment laid out in advance; 
hence, the results are postulated in advance. Yet teachers and adminis- 
trators will assure the observer that the new curricula (PSSC, CHEMS, 
BSCS, and the like) are being used and * inquiry' is the mode of 
instruction. In the intermediate and Junior high school years, the 
lecture approach is the major mode, althovigh hot to the extent found 
in the high schools. In the primary years TK-3), most 'learning by 
doing* , most ' inquiry • may occur. In the colleges, the lecture is 
supreme" . (35) 



The New Educational Technology 



l.pIY^^gp^TnftA In What are the ingredients of programmed instruc- 

t^ion? The sub;)ect matter is composed into a sequential presentation 
which may be in the form^of a book, tapes, strips of paper, or slides. 
The programme is subdivided into a series of items called "frames". 
A frame is a \mit of the programme which requires a student to respond* 
Material presented in the frames builds up cumulatively in very small 
steps. The information required to respond to a frame is contained in 
that frame, or in the .preceding frames, or both. In the linear 
programme an attempt is made to maximize the probability of the student's 
responding correctly. Errors are considered \indesirable. 

Programmed Instruction (P.I.) whether by machine or book has as 
its goal the continuous interaction between the "teacher" and the pupil# 
Unlike the traditional classroom situation where each pupil is only 
intermittently in communication with the teacher who can only occasion- 
ally "reinforce his correct reyponses", P.I. sets up a sitiiation where 
there is continuous immediate reinforcement. 

To some extent programmes reflect the learning-theory positions 
of the programmer. Two divergent approaches have been called by Hebb, 
the "connectionist" and the "configurationist" theories. The basic 
controversies between these two positions in psychology have never been 
resolved. (56) 

The connectionist position is response centered. Learniitg is 
supposed to occur gradually as the probability of desired responses is 
increased thro\igh repeated instEinces in which a reinforcement or reward 
follows the occurre^nce of the response. Numerous student responses 
punctuated by frequent reinforcement of the "correct" ones are necessary 
if permanent 1«»arning is to be achieved. A fundamental postulate of the 
connectionist position is that behaviour is learned only when it is, 
"emitted" and reinforced. Prom simple units of ^behaviour, complex 
responses are assembled by reinforcement in a chain. The kind of- 
response being strengthened and the kind of reinforcement used need 
not be logically related. All that is necessary for learning to take 
place is that the student be properly reinforced. when the desired 
behaviour occurs - i.e. when he answers correctly. 

The configurationist position focuses on the stimuli in the 
learning situation rather than on the response, "Stimuli in the 
organism's environment are perceived in an organized and structured 
manner; which stimuli and in what organization are dependent upon the 
characteristics of the stimuli themselves and on the previous experiences 
of the learner ... Performance is not essential to learning; rather, it 
is a product of learning in the sense that learning permits goal-directed, 
problem-solving behavior to occur under the proper motivating conditions. 
Learning itself occurs when perceived stimuli become related to each 
other, either spatially, temporally, or conceptually in the form of a 
symbolic representation ... To insure that the desired learning will 
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occur, the learner's attention must be directed at the relevant aspects 
of his environment, and these must be arranged in such a way as to 
facilitate the formation of new cognitive relationships. Insight and / 
ideation are important determiners of post-learning performance and 
must therefore be promoted by the instructional process. Most configxir- 
ationist theorists believe that learning is cognitive and that the 
outcome may or may not be reflected in later performance independently 
of the success of learning. Thus, it is what to do, not doing, which 
is learned and later applied when conditions are appropriate for 
pex-formance". (37) 

The distinction between the connectionist and the conf igurationist 
theories is reflected in the preparation of programmed materials. The . 
response-centered programmer, inspired by the connectionist position, 
will provide many occasions for the desired response ana the subsequent 
reinforcement. In order that the learner may be frequently reinforced, 
short frames are used with gradually increasing complexity and diffi- 
culty of response. Errors should be minimized. 

A stimulus-centered programmer, V-nfluenced by the conf igurationist 
principles, is more concerned that the material to be learned is 
organized and structured in a logical and familiar context, rather than 
' that the learner be given many opportunities to practice the right 
answer. He is less likely to present the learner with material frag- 
mented in short steps so that the main ideas are lost and the develop- 
ment of creative insights difficult. This progi:aramer does not feel that 
wrong answers are unfortunate in that they contribute nothing to the 
learner's mastery of the subject. Conf igurationists often employ 
branching in their programmes - after a student makes an incorrect 
response, he is directed to a remedial presentation which explains the 
misunderstood material more fully, stimulus-centered prograimnes try to 
take account of individual differences in learners by employing several 
different paths in the programme to achieve the same final mastery. 
Certain frames can be omitted if the student already knows the material. 
Special material can be included to remedy a student's deficiencies. 

Thus response-centered and stimulus-centered programmes are likely 
to differ in their approaches to response requirements, stimulus, 
content, error control, individual differences and programme organiz- 
ation. At the risk of oversimplification, the response-centered pro- 
gramme can be identified with the linear programme and the stimulus- 
centered programme with the branching programme. 

In assessing the merits of the connectionist and the conf iguration- 
ist theories of learning, it is helpful to keep in mind the following 
comments by Jerome Bruner: "The psychology of learning has been only 
tangent ially concerned, until very recently, with the optimal means 
of causin^j learning to occur. Very little of learning theory is given 
over to the designing of optimum orders of encounter for the learning 

of materials now can material of a certain kind be so presented 

and so sequenced that it will be most readily and most transferably 
learned? .... The results of such research would provide a basis for 
a theory of instruction that is complementary to a theory of learning. 
Not until we have developed a theory of instruction will we be able to 
test propositions about the best way to teach something. Such a theoiy 
is required to *'prove" ideas about curriculum, t/ithout a theory of 
instruction, we are likely to accept uncritically some particular 
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description of learning as a prescription for optimal learning. A case 
in point is the idea that, in programmed instruction, "small steps and 
immediate reinforcement after each step'* is the best practice. What is 
a small step? How shouli one choose a path up^ which the small steps 
lead? In short, what ir the program of programmed learning? The 
evidence on optimum program sequences is virtually nil". (38) 

The first large-scale field testing of programmed instruction in 
secondary schools was carried out in the Roanoke, Virginia, schools in 
I960. No advantage of programmed instruction over more conventional 
teaching methods was shown. Lack of demonstrated superiority notwith- 
standingt Roanoke decided to include .programmed materials in the 
.regular curriculum for the following year. By 1962-63 programmes in 
foreign languages and other subjects were in use. Tl^e Roanoke Super- 
intendent concluded from his school system's experience v/ith programmed 
materials that Hoanoke .learned "the hard way" by not involving teachers 
far earlier in the adoption of new materials* He estimated that it took 
four months of the first year for teachers to f^el at all confident 
about what they were doing. Thorough teacher orientation is essential. 
He also feels that teachers, and if possible, Students, should take 
part in P.I. only of their own volition* (39) / i^ 

Some conclusions that the school system of Denver, Colorado, has 
drawn from experience with programmed instruction are: "The skill of 
writing programs is 'apparently a slow acquisition, and the task of 
testing and revising programs is slow drudgery. But th^ task of 
selecting programs is also a slow one". (Fund for the Advancement 
of iiducation.(40)) To be certain of a programme, a school system should 
test it on its own students to be sure it is suitable for a given group. 
The school system should know as much as ppssible about the principle? 
of programmed instruction. The process of /selecting an appropriate 
programme taOces longer than choosing a new textbook. 

Although it is not considered feasible for a school system to make 
all or even most of its own progreunmes, /jommercial programmes are 
criticized for ignoring the principles of good teaching: variety, 
interesting writing, effective visuals, and a preliminary overview. 
There is ^tdence of programmers* weak backgrounds in the subject 
matter and blind faith in a stereotyped form of programming. Also 
there is a lack of- research evidence t'hat the programmes can really 
teach. There isr agreement that the teacher's learning the principles 
of programming tends to improve teacr^ing. 

Prom the experience of using programmed materials in the Chicago 
area, mostly without machines, the following conclusions were drawn: 

(a) Programmed materials (including appropriate tests) used by 
themselves, are not likely to satisfy either teachers or 
students. 

(b) Programmed materials, used within a consistently "individual-^ 
ized" method of teaching, would enable students to move at 
their own rate; but there are formidable problems that will 
have to be solved before an appropriate teaching method for 
this objective can be described with any assurance. 



(c) Programmed materials, enriched and reinforced by many other 
activities within the class - in other words, employed as 
aids like workbooks or films - can be used successfully by 
teachers«(4.l) 



2. Instructional Television * To meet the challenge of rising pupil 
enrolments and teacher shortages, many educators have looked for help 
to instructional television. According to researchers Murphy and Gross 
of the Academy for Uucation Development Inc., "Whether measured by 
the numbers of students affected, or by the quality of the product, or 
by the advanoem^.^nt of learning, television teaching is still in a rudi- 
mentary stage of development. The medium can take credit for helping 
understaffed schools to cope with ever increasing enrolments. But 
television has not transformed education, nor has it significantly 
improved the learning of most students. In short, TV is still far from 
fulfilling ^ts obvious promise. Television is in education all right, 
but it is still not £f education .... 

"Television works as an educational tool. There is no question of 
its validity' ao a medium of instruction. Students can learn from tele- 
vision, as they can learn from teachers and texts, radio, recordings, 
and films. i3ut educators are still far from grasping the real nature 
and . potential of television. 

"Indeed there is evidence that undue concentration on the medit^n 
as such has limited television's usefulness. Television has usually* 
been introduced into schools and classes without changin£: anything 
else, just as movies were used in the assembly programs of an earlier 
day. Few educators have used the new technology to help bring about a 
basic change in instruction, and there has been little relating of 
television to other new media and technologies. ^ 

"As a matter of fact, the most^conspicuous result of television 
teaching has been an incidental byproduct: the medium has displayed 
in public what had heretofore gone on behind too many closed classroom 
doors - uninspired teaching. But the medium shotild not be blamed for 
magnifying the basic flaws in instructional procedures. As it has been^ 
used to date, television cannot upgrade the quality of American education; 
it can only alleviate the problems created by having too few teachers, 
too many students, and swelling curriculums" . (42) 

Instructional television (ITV) can be transmitted by a broadcast 
station or through a closed circuit. The advantages of closed circuit 
television can be observed from looking at the use of instructional 
television in Hagerstown, Maryland. The liagerstov/n system can send out 
six lessons simultaneously over a coaxial cable linking 45 schools. 
In this manner several classes may be presented simultaneously and it 
is possible for a school to choose the programmes, most appropriate for 
its students. The programiues are planned, produced and written by 
teachers from the regular teaching staff. The television teaching has 
been particularly helpful in meeting teacher shortages in the areas of 
elementary arithmetic, science, art and music. 

In contrast to Hagerstown whose continued use of instructional 
television (since 1957; testifies to its successful adaptation for 
classrooa; use, an elaborate Kid.west airborne broadcasting system has 
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failed as a device for classroom instruction. "This national technical 
system, contrary to original expectations, generally has not become a 
device for classroom instruction, but rather a telecasting system 
emphasizing popular culture, and aimed at the adult population. According 
to reports published in 1963» only ,10 per cent of this telecast effort 
was directed toward classroom instruction. While the economic pressure 
on education nay force a continued expansion of educational classroom 
telecasting, the results thus far indicate a failure of broadcast edu-^ 
, cational television to gain widespread acceptance in depth in educational 
institutions. Closed circuit television, much more successful as a 
college and university medium, has met the same resistance. Extensive 
availability does not mean extensive utilization*'. (43) 

The more extensive use of instructional television in Maryland than 
in the Ohio Valley area is probably due to t£e fact that the teachers 
in Maryland had more choice in programme selection and were using 
programmes created by their fellow teachers. 

"It is apparent that one factor conditioning the extent of use of 
televised classroom instruction is the flexibility of this medium, i.e. 
its adaptability in meeting varying classroom needs. Certain tendencies 
in patterns of decision-making gind authority with regard to the creation 
and use of televised materials already are apparent and promise to 
diminish this flexibility. The general direction has been toward greater 
centralization and standardization. This trend is due not only to the 
inherent technological characteristics of the medium, but also to the 
manner in which television is being introduced into the schools. The 
production of television content is expensive and, in order to reduce 
per student costs, there is great pressure to produce for the widest 
possible audience for each programtw In addition, television is being 
introduced from the top down by administrative decision, and is being 
developed by organizations operating outside the school syntem. The fact 
that these organizations are sponsored by tax-free foundations does not 
alter their highly centralized decision-making approach ... 

"As educational television becomes developed, the content of mass 
education is determined increasingly by specialists who are concerned 
with techniques of mass dissemination of messages, rather than by 
professionals who are concerned with educational content. The division 
of lal)or and correspondingly of authority, shifts as new personnel 
are brought into the educational institutions in order to develop these 
media. One critic stated, or perhaps overstated, the case in the 
following terms: to get the kind of program he wants, the teacher 
must be prepared to struggle against men who call theHiselves experts". 
(44) 

Murphy and Gross report that "about 7,500,000 in the elementary 
grades; a little over 2,000,000 in secondary school; and a little over 
600,000 in colleges and universities; and 1,000,000 students of 
undetermined grade level are using ITV. In relation to actual school 
enrolment, the figures demonstrate that TV has made its educational 
mark predominantly in the lower grades. The use of ITV in the secondary 
school was not much higher proportionately than it was in higher 
education" • 
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Murphy and Gross also report: "As to what was taught, how often, 
and for how long, the NITL survey produced a number of interesting 
findings. A large majority of all televised courses in the schools were 
beamed at the elementaiy grades, most of them to grades four and six. 
The closed-circuit systems surveyed placed much more emphasis on basic 
instruction than did schools using broadcast television. Of the 
programs distributed by ETV stations, about half could be classified 
as supplementary to the local schpoi curriculum, about a third as basic 
instruction, and a sixth as enrici^ent. (45) 

With respect to costs, a 1962 study by henry R. Cassirer concluded: 
"Because of the wide variability in types of installation, it is 
difficult to give a cost estimate of operating a closed circuit tele- 
vision system. Few studies have been made and they are significant only 
in relation to the specific purposes served an4 the -nature of the 
installation". (46) The Committee for Economic Development gives a cost 
estimate for a 100,000 ^student system model based on one hour of 
instioiction per student per day through television^ Costs vary depending 
on whether the programmes are locally produced as in Hagerstown, dissem- 
inated -from a central broadcasting facility, or through the use of video 
tapes. (47) 

Video tapes can take advantage of the best of open broadcast and 
closed circuit broadcasting. Particularly good open broadcast programmes 
can be rented and used at the teacher's convenience. Other advantages 
are: "Entire courses can be placed on tape and a teacher can be freed 
to work individually with students. Lectures can be given one rather 
than two to five times each semester. The machines can be used to \^ 
analyze pupils* work ir any ^of the performing arts - music, theatre, 
and dance. The image and sound can be recorded and played back almost 
instantaneously. A student of the violin might play a passage, then see 
and hear that passage replayed for him immediately. In physical education, 
immediate recording and playback makes possible correction and analysis. 
In public speaking, debate, and in fact in all communication, a recorded 
image can be made ^^nd played back for analysis and improvement. In the 
field of education a tape can be replayed numerous times to discover 
details concerning* learninj and instruction that might be lost with 
normal observational techniques" . (48) 

In addition to the expense of television for use in instruction 
another factor to be considered is to what extent the regular* classroom 
teacher v;ill be able to "follow up" the television lesson wijth her class. 
For instance, if lack of qualified language teachers prompts a school 
system to substitute a television teacher for a live instructor, it 
must be recognized that the television teacher alone cannot do an ' 
adequate 30b. Programmes in Philadelphia, Detroit and Los Angeles 
addressed themselves directly to the child but at the same time encour- 
aged the classroom teachers to learn along with their pupils. Evaluation 
of the children's progress indicate that the effectiveness of the 
programme depended upon follow-up, continual practice, active interest 
and competence of the classroom teacher. (49) 

Not only foreign language lessons need follow-up to be effective, 
but also science, art, and music lessons. If the television teacher is 
being used because the classroom teacher is not qualified^lio teach the 
subject, it is problematic how effective the necessary follow-through 
can be,t^ oq 



pomputer'->A33iste d Instruction . A key question to be asked about any- 
kind of educational technology is the following: is its cost so high 
that only large-scale adoption makes it economically feasible? If so, 
does that mkke necessary or probable large producing organisations with 
centralized control? 

• 

Organisations of national scale with centralized control in the 
field of educational technology would decrease the ilexibility of schools 
in meeting individual needs. Schools would find that they had to gear 
their* pwn activities to the schedules set by the controlling organisa- 
tions d'^d to their standardized items of interrelated '^hardware** and 
"softwaM". 

A3 ah example, Janowitz and Street contrast the foundations 
^ experimen'tX in airborne educational television in the 1950 'a with the 
paperback revolution in schoolbooks. They have been quoted above on the 
subject ''^f J^V. On the paperback revolution, they have this to say: 
" the ma^ textbooks and other printed materials are in interesting 
contrast to educational television because the result has been a I 
contribution 1:o individualization and use of a problem-solving fohnat... 
the fundamental advantage of books is that they -are not programmed even 
though some authors crudely try, so that books as media can arou^ 
different interests and enthusiasms in different* children. .. . Access- 
ibility to books has been found repeatedly to be a crucial ^variable in 
the amount of reading; books now can be produced and distributed more 
cheaply. .from a technological point of view, new printing processes 
could make possible greater standardization of text* book content .| 
Nevertheless, the degree of standardization has diminished... Laijge 
mass market paperback firms, which represented 57 per cent of alll / 
paperbound output in 1961, no longer produce the major percentage^ of ' 
paperback titles... in 1962 they claimed only 26 per cent of the total 
output. Thus, the impact of the new media... has had the result of 
producing new and varied titles. these books supplied the basis for 
the dramatic Upgrading of both college and high school humanities and 
language courses... In 1962 paperbacks accounted for almost one-third 
of the bopks on art, business, education, sociology, economics, language, 
law, medicine, and philosophy. . .not only has decision-making over 
production been relatively decentralized but decisions over use also 
have been relatively decentralj zed. The teaching profession has been 
able to maintain and even increase control over the choice of printed 
materials, as they have not been able to do with television". (50) 

Since Computer-Assisted Instruction (CAI) is extremely exper^ive, 
even with economies, of scale taken into account, it is more likely to 
resemble the rigid pattern of instructional television than the flexible' 
pattern of the paperback textbook field. Only extremely large firms 
aiming for a national mass market can afford to invest in the develop- 
ment of CAI. The Committee for Economic Development calculates that to 
provide one^hour of CAI a day for every elementary and secondary pupil 
would at present cost fi2A billion per annum, three-quarters of the total 
capital and current expenditures for elementary and secondary education 
in 1966-67. Without, clarifying a great many considerations related to 
the kind of CAI contemplated, they conclude ;that computerized instruction 
is economically unfeasible for the present. 
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Economic considerations aside, it is worthwhile to consider some 
other aspects of the claims for CAI . In considering the claim that 
it contributes to "individualization", one must consider two very 
different meanings of that term. One meaning Dr. Anthony Oettinger 
translates as "mass production to narrow specif icat ions v;ith rigid 
quality control". Under this definition the student "goes exactly where , 
he is told to go" but at his own pace and with some variation in the ^ 
routes by which different levels are arrived at, the variation being 
maioly in terms of different sorts of remediation depending on needs ^ 
(brginching programmes). A quite different definition of "individual- 
ization" has to do with the cultivation of individuality or creativity. 
The* two are very nearly opposite, but in the literature the distinction 
between them becomes blurred. 

In almost all of the experimental work done, it is the first 
definition which is implicit. One claim for CAI is that eventually it 
will be possible to make available to "millions of students" a very • 
la^ge number of programmes at any time they are wanted, assuming the 
student has access to a console hooked in to a lajM^e shared-time 
computer. However, there have been some computer ^pnulations of 
situations where individualized instruction is implemented for a limited 
curriculum with a limited number of students and the simulations show 
that complete individualization very quickly runs up against the problem 
of excessive demands on scarce resources. When this- happens, it becomes 
necessary to reinstitute som^ kind of group scheduling. That is, certain 
programmes are available to certain students only at certain times - or 
else the problem of programme availability gets out of control. 

A study by the Systems Development Corporation Included the 
simulation of an individualized ninth grade algebra coiirse: 

"The simulation was based on data that represented actual students 
in the operating school. The passage of the students through the covirse, 
receiving instruction individually and in small groups, being tested, 
getting help from the teacher and being referred to the counsellor, was 
simulated entirely on the machine. The results led to the conclusion 
that the school's procedure for grouping students was both inefficient 
and impractical. It appeared inefficient because of the time a student 
had to spend waiting for a group to form, and impractical because as 
students spread out over time the number of groups increased and the 
size of each group decreased* Demand for instructors soon exceeded 
their available time and students were spending too much time in non- 
productive waiting. These conclusions were subsequently ve-^ified in the 
school being simulated. . ."(51) 




"Here, I rely heavily on Professor Anthony G. Oettinger, of the 
Harvard/IBM program on Teciinology and Society. I quote from his 
"The Myths of i^^ducational Technology", Saturday Review « May 18, 
1968, 76-77; and with his kind permission, frnn his v»itty and 
illuminating book Run, Computer, Run , written with the assistance 
of Sema Marks. Harvard Studies on Technology and^ Society, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1969* 
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"The Brentwood system, as it currently stands, can store only a 
limited segment of the mathematics and reading programs at one time. 
Hence a new pupil cannot enter a group which has been working on the 
reading program for a year and begin from the beginning - that part 
of the course would have been removed to provide for later lessons. Of 
course, a past lesson can be re-introduced for this student if the 
operator has been notified i/i advance. Given the current conditions of 
computer operating systems/^ such jugglings are not necessarily trivial, 
In the future, scaling -Ufr to Suppes' 'millions of school children' will 
lead to the familiar difficulties, 

•'Similarly, if the achievement spread of students using the read- 
ing program at any one time were too great, it would very likely be 
impossible for anyone to use the aritiimetic sequence", (52) 

In general we know from several studies that acnievement spread 
increases with age, Suppes has found "that when students are given the 
opportunity to progress at will 'the rate at which ti^e brightest 
children advance may be five to ten times faster' than\ that of the 
slowest children'. Although he began with a ,^roup of students 'very 
homogeneous in initial measures of ability' (iQ range If rora 122 to 167, 
''v/ith a mean of 137.5) after a year and a half the spr^d was 'almost 
two years (53) it is no wonder, then, that in one observed case of 
individualization the spread of individual variability became so 
inconvenient for the limited toacning staff that teachers began 
"limiting the output oi' the fastest students", (54) 

In view of these findings the projected completely "individualized 
programs of instruction" for some h school complexes of 5»000 
students are unrealistic - especialj .ince the ^student body is intended 
to be heteroG*eneous both socially ana ability-wise, 'ihe most such a 
high school is likely to do is substitute a more complex tracking system 
for the simple three-and -four-track systems now in use. 

Another serious problem of individualization is monitorinjj student 
progress. It will be recalled that this was an unsolved problem during 
the first year at Old Bethpage, it is often claimed that the computer 
will relieve the teacher oi' the need to monitor the stuaent's progress, 
just as various teciinologic^l devices will take over the teacher's 
function of presenting materials. Honitorin^:, by computer or by a 
prograinme is only possible if the precise skills to be mastered and 
leveli3 of mastery to be tested can be programmed in, 

".,, the IPI (Individually Prescribed Instruction) efi'ort in 
mathemit:cs is 'a K-6 math curriculum v/ith 800 criterion points', ,,, 
e,g, 0^ ivevel C-Kumeration: 1. .iead, write numerals 1-200, sequence 
from any startirr, point ,., Flace Value: 1, identifies place value of 
the units, 10 's, 100 *s to 200. Indicates 'greater than' 'less than*, 
.addition ,,,3. ^^uns o:' 2 or 3 numborii, no carrying. ( Ni^./S .iBUUT OA I , 
Hay, 1967, iiinteler, Inc) 

"Th^ value of v;hatGver success the Pittsburg (IPI) project may 
eventually ^^^hiQve th'a^. clearly depends on the value one att:^cheG to 
the 'behaviorally defmea objectives for each sub-area in the subjects 
involved, * in short, to the ^Sii criterion points'. This criterion of 
syrw^.i.s performance is crucial and shoula never be lost from, sight 
among the technicalitie::; ,.. In fact, so long as it is policy to strive 
toward uniform goals, allov;ing individual variations only in style. 



speed or level of achievement, the success of individualization in the 
narrow sense described (above) seems more likely to reinforce the 
stamping out of idiosyncrasy in the school than to encourage individual 
variation in goals". (55) 

Another problem with computers and similar educational machines 
is their incapacity to stand up under the kind of use children give them. 
A user reporting on students* work with a computer in a statistics course 
mentioned that the computer was very often in a non- functioning state - 
which was just as well, he said, since it gave an added touch of realism 
to the course, Kany nigh school language laboratories have had to hedge 
the use of equipment with highly regimented rules. One such set of rules 
quoted by Oettinger warns "No one is an individual in the language 
laboratory"! This sort of thing arises from experience with students 
unwiring headsets; unscrewing screws; destroying tapes, etc. One wonders 
what a school system which tells teachers to keep textbooks out of 
pu^als* reach except when they are actually in use for a lesson would 
feel about the prospect of expensive, delicate machinery in the hands 
of these same children. Such problems would be trivial except tha"; they 
occur so universally and with such regularity. Teachers, who are often 
made responsible for keeping equipment in good condition, do so 
stashing it in the closet. 

A final point that Oettin^jer emphasises should be mentioned. It 
is often saia that educational technology will help solve the teacher 
Si^.ortage by making education capital-intensive rather than labour-intensive 
(though this is generally not said to audiences of educators). "There is 
merely no evidence for this," he states. P.I. requires highly skilled 
constructors of pro^:rai ines, less okilled macaine progranii*:ers, engineers, 
maintenance men, repair men, etc. Educational television requires the 
whole panoply of occupations connected with television: directors, 
producers, cameramen, prop men, sound men, lighting experts, film 
editors, etc. Very many oi these occupations are nigher paid than 
teaching, and in some of theni, for instance computer programming, the 
shortage of manpower is serious. The difference in pay scales makes it 
unlikely that all these technicians v;ould be "the servants of the 
teacher" as advertised. And if teachers themselves acquire any of these 
skills - such as programming - they may leave the clasoroom for greener 
valleys. 
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III. THE PROCESS OF INI^'OVATION / 



The process of educational innovation, a tp^pic related to the 
sociological theory of, complex organisations, )^as been the object of 
very little study, most of it recent • Researchers generally agree that 
the stimulus for educational innovation usually comes from outside 
educational institutions, :parely from with:jii» Why should this be so? 
Gittell and Hollander whose study of Six Urban 'School Districts 
emphasizes the failure of the city school systems to change in response 
to a radical change in the composition of their clientele, attribute the 
failure to several factors. They emphasize that these systems are too 
large and overcentraMzed. Th^r concentration of decision-making p^wer 
among a small cadre^'Of career officials and the fact that this cadre, 
must make all the main decisions for such a huge system, makes the \ 
policy-making pro^cess glacially slow. In addition, they point out that 
most of the polidy-making Cc ire in each system tend to be recruited 
from within it; /that is, they are career bureaucrats who have made their 
way up to the ^op within that same system and have accumulated a large 
numb')r of personal allegiances along the way. Their integration into a 
network of personal obligations makes it very difficult for, them to 
innovate, since innov? ion would usually disturb groups and persons to 
whom they owe loyalty. School superintendents from outside are. more 
innovative than superintendents chosen from within the system - but 
this is so only if they are provided with the means for recruiting an 
adequate staff loyal to themselves; if they are dependent on the staff 
work of long-time insiders, their efforts to innovate can be easily 
subverted. 

These findings leave unanswered the question of why it is that 
recruitment of teachers and administrators is so inbred. Part of the 
answer for a city like New York is the fact that at some past time its 
own standards for teacher qualification were higher than those of the 
state. New York City teachers must pass a city examination in addition 
to meetin^j the state qualifications. It is doubtful that the city 
examinations still function in the way that they once did. Their main 
consequence today seems to be that those "in the know" with respect to 
the character of the examination - and these tend to be the graduates 
of a relatively small number of training institutions in and around the 
city - are the most likely to pass it, while able people from other 
parts of the country are eliminated by it. 

Another rev,Gon there has been little innovation from within city 
school syv^tems is that ther-' has been no surplus of resources for 
innovation. The budget is almost completely accounted for each year by 
routine com:nitments , mainly to salariec, supplies, and plant maintenance 
and expansion, often at a less tnan adequate level. A school system which 
must house pupils in old, i^nrafe buildings, wnich can barely supply them 
with the minimiun necessities in terms of textbooks, paper, and chalk, 
which has a severe shortage of teachers not to speak of specialists 
like testers ana remedial reading; staff - can hardly be expected , to 
innovate, iilven if an innovation promises to save money eventually, the 
process of instituting it is likely to be expensive. 

!4 
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Galbraith has written about the general tendency of the United 
States to affluence in the private sector and underspending in the 
public sector. (56) Before World War II, education was not regarded as 
an especially central institution* That has changed. Education is now 
seen as quite central to private interests in "upward mobility" and as 
a consequence there is more public willingness to invest in it. However, 
education still lacks lobbyists where it needs them - often in state 
legislatures. The concern in the 1910 's and 1920 's to divorce schools 
from the political party "spoils system" has led to a ritualistic 
avoidance of politics by educators which has become unreal and uncon- 
struct ive. It has sunoimted in many cases to ceding influence to school 
boards made up of representatives of the business community whose chief 
concern is to keep down local taxation. It has meant that educators 
hesitate to bring pressure on state legislatures to allocate more money 
to education. In big cities, it is often the mayor who must be the main, 
spokesman of the city's interests before the governor and state 
legislature; but a school system completely independent of mayoral 
control is not likely to find a strong spokesman in him. 

Another reason often mentioned for the lack of innovativeness in 
school systems is the nature of their organisational structure. Although 
most professionals these days, including those in the old free professions, 
work within complex organisations, professional personnel function in 
special ways in those contexts. Although there is constant tension between 
the demands of "professionalism and the organisational requirements of 
bureaucracies, doctors in hospitals, scientists in industrial research 
organisations and professors in large universities are able to maintain an 
autonomy in their work which is based on their expertise. They are able 
to participate in a system of sanctions dispensed by their peers, and 
to maintain a democratic collegiality in team work rather than a hier- 
archical command based on official status, students of organisation 
agree that where authority is based on expertise rather than on hier- 
archical position - that is, where the type of structure arising from 
professionalism exists within the organisation, the organisation is 
more likely to be innovative than if it were bureaucratic. However, 
school systems typically have the bureaucratic type of structure rather 
than the professional, and this seems to extend to colleges of education. 

A case study of itself , by the Center for the Study of Educational 
Ad3iinistration at Oregon - one of the U.S.CE, Research and development 
centers - found thal^t \here was a deep cleavage in the patterns of 
communication and beha^^o^r at the Center between the staff members who 
cnne from the field of education and those who came from the behavioural 
sciences. In general the people engaged in basic research were the 
behavioural scientists and those working in development and dissemination 
were educationists. The author divided the personnel, according to their 
patterns of communication, into Organisation Ken and Research Men, He 
fotind several differences between them, (l) The Organisation Men 
regarded the Center as an end in itself; they felt it a duty to know 
everyone's name and rank. They used the Center's library, attended its 
seminars ana read its internal memoranda with care. The Research Men 
regarded the Center as an instrument for getting research done. They 
were not especially concerned about knowing everyone's name and they 
were far less concerned with rank than the Organisation Men, They used 
the university library in preference to the Center library and they did 
not attend Center seminars so frequently nor read internal memoranda 
with such care. (2) Although the graduate assistants to the Researchers 
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tended to be young students while the graduate assistants to the 
Organisation hen were often men of mature years and many years' 
experience in educational administration, the Researchers treated their 
assistants more nearly as colleagues - asking their advice, for instance, 
whereas the Organisation Men treated their assistants as inferiors and 
never asked their advice. The assistants thus found the experience 
traumatic. Organisation i'^en spontaneously identified themselves 
and others in terms of their rank. Research Men spontaneously identified 
themselves and others in terms of "what they were working on". There 
was little communication across trie boundary between education and the 
behavioural sciences; thus, functionally speaking, the Center was not 
very "interdisciplinary" . (57) 

This study is cited here to indicate that education is a quasi- 
professional field. Schools of graduate education apparently socialise 
their students for the behaviour appropriate to the bureaucratic systems 
in which they will function. The teacher, as a quasi-professional, is 
in a position filled with contradictions. On the one hand she learts 
heavily on supports and materials which in effect encroach heavily on 
her autonomy: curriculum guides, textbooks, "advice" from principals 
and supervisors. The effort to devise curricula and materials which 
will be "teacher-proof" is evidence of the view held by the authors of 
these curriculum materials that teachers are not to be trusted with, 
professional judgements. Much in the teachers' own behaviour resembles 
that of the bureaucratic employee more than that of the professional. 
Teachers feel little obligation to keep up with any literature or to 
seek out new and better ways of performing their functions. Rather 
than searching for new practices they often feel that there is an 
admission of inadequacy in imitating the practices of another teacher, 
ilew teachers coming into the schools from colleges of education are 
criticized by the older, established teachers for any fresh new practices 
they try to introduce. Introducing new practices is regarded as 
"showing-off " and ^Irate-busting". 

At the same time that the teacher does not, in many ways, behave 
as a professional - nor is she permitted to do so by the system - 
teachers think of themselves as professionals and use professionals as 
their reference group. Consequently they resist innovations introduced 
from outside as an encroachment of their "professional autonomy". Non- 
participation in decisions affectin^^ them is deeply resented, especially 
if those decisions are made by "outsiders" rather than by their 
recognised superiors within the school system. The notion that "non- 
educators" can make competent decisions about schooling seems especially 
to fly in the face of claims that education is a profession* Thus 
teachers, principals ana superintendents do not relish the control over 
educational decisions which is intermittently exercised by lay boards 
of education. This is bad enough when the lay boards consist of citizens 
who^se own education equals, or surpasses, that of the educators. When 
theVe is a threat that decisions concerning their competence and 
concerning matters like curriculum, will be made by boards of laymen less 
educated than they, and of lower social status than their own, the 
situation so flagrantly denies any professional expertise to the educators 
as to become, fr^m their point of view, intolerable. It is the fact that 
education has a weak knowledge base which makes threats of this kind 
from the laity possible. 
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Another cause often c'ited for the lack of innovations in school 
systems is the fact that they are monopolies. Since they face no 
competition, they need n6ti be concerned with improvement of their 
services. In point of fact^ the public schools are in competition with 
private and parochial scho<>ls, and they have lost to those schools many 
of their most academically *able pupils* Still, the law guarantees them 
a clientele, however unwilling. A number of critics have proposed that 
competition between schools for this clientele should be introduced in 
some form. One proposal is that parents be given a state tuition allot- 
ment instead of being provided directly with educational service • 
Competing schools could then be organised and parents might freely 
patronise whichever they wished. Levin (58) has criticized this proposal 
on the obvious ground that it would lead to a still more unequal < 
distribution of resources among schools than now exists. Better off 
families could add to their public allotment and pay for superior 
teachers and facilities, while those who were economically weakest would 
have to be content with what their public allowment could buy. The 
present form of public provision is at least somewhat redistributive. 
Levin and Sizer (59) propose to maintain this redistributive character 
of the situation by giving a public allotment only to the low-income 
segments of the population on a principle something like that of the 
negative income tax. Other proposals simply suggest that there be a 
variety of types of public school organisation: schools run by the 
federal government (as on Indian reservations); by the states; by local 
communities; by private agencies under contract to the state; and so on. 
The idea is to introduce competitive diversity and thus encourage 
experimentation* (60 ) 

A final reason why school -systems are uot innovative, especially 
in comparison to industry, is the well-known fact that the material 
parts of any culture are the most easily changed, while the core values 
change most slowly and with most difficulty. Schools are not merely 
instructional and classifying agencies. They socialise; that is, they 
train children in the core values of the society, supplementing the 
work of the family and church* Furthermore, the instructional aspects 
of schooling and the socialisation aspects, wnile analytically separable 
are not separable in action. ISvery instructional process is also a 
process of socialisation. If instruction involves authoritative present- 
ation of subject-matter by a teacher and its passive absorption by the 
pupil, it is at the same time a process of socialisation to authori- 
tarian .relationships with adults. If, on the other hand, a "discovery 
method" of instruction is used and pupils are encouraged to arrive at 
principles from their own observations and inferences, with limited 
guidance from the teacher, this is at the same time a process of 
socialisation to personal and intellectual autonomy. A very different 
kind of socialisation is going on if a teacher cannot admit he does not 
know something, because to do so would undermine his control over his 
students, and if admitting he does not know things and joining with his 
students in "finding out** is a routine occurrence. 

I'.very conceivatile innovation has some consequences over and above 
its instructional ones. Sometimes these are minor; but they may be very 
important and, if given no thought in advance, may arouse unanticipated 



An experiment with "tuition vouchers" will begin in the United 
States in the autumn of 1970. 
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reRistance, To take just a passing glance at an example, if the non- 
graded school really dispenses with the rough correspondence between 
level of expected accomplishment and age, which now pertains, the 
consequences could have many ramifications. Age not only has correlates 
in physical maturation; age-grading is a major basis of social structure • 
iSach phase of the life cycle has its appropriate privileges, obligations 
and prestige. For children, sige is an extremely important basis for 
awarding prerogatives and demanding increasing responsibility in return. 
Children in school feel , extreme shame at being classed with those very 
much younger than themselves. The importance of being a "fourth grader" 
is great enough to motivate sincere striving toward the expected 
behaviour - as opposed to "third grade" behaviour, '/ihat would happen to 
these powerful levers of social control if age and levels of academic 
achievement were to become completely unhinged? 

Not only is there resistance to innovation in school systems - 
there is also the phenomenon of over-diffusion. Because of their limited 
resources, schools are vulnerable to contingent handouts. If "innovation" 
is the price of getting federal money, they^ will seek frantically for 
something to do which can be labelled innovation. If the word from 
Washington is "community participation", there will be something called 
by that name and resembling it sufficiently to get the money. If huge 
sums are made available to test the feasibility of computer-assisted 
instruction, some school systems will contract to test its feasibility - 
often to gain political credit for being "innovative". It would be 
better all round if federal aid to education and the subsidization of 
innovation were kept separate and called by their right names. 
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IV. THE NEED FOR KDUCATIQNAL RESEARCH AND RESEARCHERS 



This section relies heavily on two papers by Sam Sieber (6l)(62) 
who, together with Paiil Lazarsfeld(63) has written the best recent 
surveys and analyses of the organisation of educational research in the 
United States. 

The infusion of federal funds which has sparked so much other 
educational activity since the mid-fifties has also given rise to new 
organisations devoted in part to educational research. Many of them 
devote a large part of their activity to development without accompany- 
ing research, however, and a good part of what is called "research" 
would not be labelled either basic or, applied research in any of the 
natural or behavioural sciences. By this is. meant, for example, that 
"evaluation research" in the field of education traditionally refers to 
the observation of a project or a school system by an expert consultant 
who then writes an informed, qualitative assessment. Such evaluations 
are extremely useful, but they do not coincide with what is understood 
in the behavioural sciences as "evaluation research". Much more that is 
labelled "research" in some organisations is social book-keeping: the 
collection of basic statistics concerning enrolments, staff sizes, 
school retention rates, costs, teacher/pupil ratios and so on. Again 
it is conventional in the field of education' to label such important 
and necessary book-keeping activities as "research" but this differs 
from the conventional use of the terra in the liberal arts and sciences. 

There are four major kinds of organisations engaged in educational 
research (leaving aside the R and D activities of private inaustiy 
related to educational technology). First, there are university-based 
research units. In 1964 Sieber and Lazarsfeld found 70 of these based 
in graduate schools of education (01 which there were then llO), a 
quarter of them having been founded since I960. Only about a third of 
these units were exclusively concerned with research; two-thirds gave 
more than half their budgets to research, while the remainder gave more 
.than half to services. "Typically, personnel associated with these units 
prepare unsolicited proposals for subroiBsion to foundations, the uni- 
versity or the federal government, the iatter being the major soxirce of 
research support in the country. Overall the areas that are most 
commonly researched are: tests and measurements, methods of instruction, 
educational administration, reading, and psychology of learning". Most 
of the staff are faculty members devoting part-time to research, and 
graduate research assistants. About a quarter of the professional 
personnel have been recruited from behavioural science departments 
outside the school of education. 

Another type of university-based research organisation working in 
the field of edu<^ation is that found in behavioural science departments, 
especially sociology, psychology and social psychology, which devote 
part of their programmes to educational research. The Bureau of Applied 
Social Research at Columbia University, attached to the Department of 
Sociology, is an example. B.A»^.R., founded by Paul F. Lazarsfeld, is 
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famous for its contributionsVto the American tradition of empirical 
sociological research. In rec^^nt years at B.A^S.R. there have been many 
projects in the sociology of education. While only a portion of the 
Bureau's large programme is related to education, all of what it does 
is basic or applied research in^he **hard-nosed" behavioural science 
tradition. \ 

Another university-based groups are the ten Research and Development 
(R and D) Ceiiters, supported mainly Nby federal funds under ii.S.ii.A. 
The funds for each center average about 01 million annually^ Each one 
focusses on ^ special educational problem such as cognitive learning, 
teacher education, individualisation oiV instruction, higher education, 
or educational administration. The centers are supposed to invent new 
educational practices as a result of on-going research, test them in 
the field, and disseminate them. Only a portion of their activities is 
devoted to research. Development and dissemination are a' major part of 
their mandate. \ 

^ Still another group of organisations witk federal support on about 
the same scale (but with other sources of suppo^rt as well; are the 
inter-university consortiums which make up the fiegional Educational 
Laboratories. There are twenty of these. They ar^s committed to trans- 
lating educational research findings into practice in local schools 
within a designated region. ' ] 

The second type of unit is research organisations based in State 
i)epartments of Education. Most of the activity in these units constitute 
research services, such as consultation on proposals for federal funds 
being prepared by local school systems, summaries of research on various 
topics, screening of proposals from outsiders who want access to the 
schools, and routine statistical services. Another major part of the 
activity is the state's educational book-keeping. In a few states 
another activity is evaluation, usually not based on systematic, 
empirical research but on the evaluative impressions of experts. 

A third type of unit is based in local school systems. When these 
are in big cities, the research unit may be larger than that of the 
state department of education. Most of the work is of the same nature. 

Fourth are private, independent research organisations. Among these 
are the well-known testing organisations, like the Educational Testing 
Seirvice, organisations sponsored by professional associations like the 
Office of Research of .the i^merican Council on Education, and research 
done by scholarship agencies such as the i'^ational Merit Scholarship 
-Corporation. The testing organisations include a heavy representation 
of non-education personnel, largely recruited from psychology and * 
statistics. 

In a 1967 interview, R. Louis Bri^^ht, tnen head of research at 
U.S.O.iJ., said that the regional laboratories funded by U.S.O.E. were 
doing "practically no research. There is no fundamental research", and 
that the R and D Centers were spending 30 per cent to 40 per cent of 
their time on basic research and the rest on applied research. (64) 
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Education is not the only or first field to suffer from the 
federal government's short-sighted emphasis on funding "applied" as 
opposed to basic research. It has also been federal policy in the health 
fields to a greater extent than scientists like. The exhortations to 
the field of education to emulate industry's policy of investment in 
R and D are misplaced. Industrial R and D has the whole wealth of basic 
natural science theory to draw on, while education has no similar wealth 
of either natural or social science theory as an underpinning for 
"development" studies. That is why so much that passes for "development" 
and "innovation" is mere fashion. There is too much emphasis, not only 
on development, but on dissemination where there is nothing well-tested 
and worthwhile to disseminate, , 

» 

No doubt part of the reason for the present situation is that 
educational research, traditionally, has been so unproductive that it 
is no longer looked to for results. "Consensus on the failure of edu- 
cational research to improve school practices is so widespread that the 
point needs no substantiation here. For example, in a recent survey 90 
per cent of the deans of education in the nation denied that we already 
know so much about the teaching-learning process that the main problem 
is dissemination of knowledge". (65) 

The Sieber and Lazarsfeld study provides both an explanation 'for 
this lack of productivity and a warning that a radical change is needed 
in the current occupational structure of the educational research field - 
a change which U.S.O.E. policies have thus far not promoted. 

The problems of educational research have stemmed from the histor- 
ical isolation of education faculti-^s from the liberal arts and sciences 
even when they were on the same campuses: from chronic shortages of 
personnel, from pressures by schools for services, wnich have drained' 
the schools of education of energies and resources which should have 
gone into research, and from the relatively poor quality of graduate 
students in education. ^ 

"The founders of educati nal research were no^ trained in profess- 
ional education for the simple reason that graduate schools of education 
did not exist when these men received their training. But when schools 
of education wer^^ created, the founding fathers quite naturally moved 
into these new institutions. Their students had less back£;round in non- 
educational fields, and the students of these students were even more 
provincial, and so the cycle of in-breeding and provinciali::iation 
continued, i^ater generations therefore became increasingly isolated from 
the main streams of scholarship in the academic departments of the 
universities. 

"One terrible consequence of this isolation has been a neglect of 
theoretical frameworks for the guidance of research. . .many educational 
researchers are content to collect random facts- about schools, to spend 
their professional careers evaluating trivial educational inventions, 
or to compare program A uith program B in a single school . . . 
Another dismal consequence of this isolation,., has been preoccupation 
v/ith psvcholo/^ical research *on education, particularly the 'test and 



launched the field of educktional research forty to fifty years ago were 
themselves psychologi jts .1. the other social sciences were academically 
immature in those days... but the in-breeding ... prevented the faculty 
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from keeping abreast of developments in political science, sociology, 
history, auid economics over the past forty years ...A survey was 
carried out in 1964 among all the authors of research articles on 
education that appeared in some forty journals* Only 4 per cent of the 
authors were social scientists other than psychologists. And among the 
projects supported by the Co-operative Research Program of the 
U.S.O.E. from 1956 to 1965f only 10 per cent were conducted by social 
scientists other than psychologists. What this means is that dozens of 
research topics are awaiting the attention of behavioral scienxists" , 

id) 

Sieber goes on to poijit out that schools of education have been 
less successful than other professional disciplines in insulating 
themselves from demands for routine service work by schools. "It should 
not be the obligation of any institution of higher learning to give 
routine help to schools, euyrmore than it should be the responsibility of 
a medical school to tsike care of patients,... or of a department of 
sociology to conduct the census, unless these activities are conducted 
solely for training purposes. 

"In short, a resurgence of interest in developmental and dissemin- 
ative activities which is not linked to new and improved research ... 
(will mean) a myriad of educational fads whose sole value will be 
political ••. this is precisely the direction in which the academic 
comm\mity is being pushed even farther by recent U.S.O.E. outlays for 
development and dissemination combined with holding the line on research 
funds". (67) 

The conglomeration of non-research and quasi-research roles in 
education, produced by accidents of history is accepted today as the 
demand structure dictating the future supply of educational research 
manpower. It is difficult to develop educational researchers within 
schools of education because more immediately pressing practical demands 
divert them. Only 5 per cent of those who enter graduate schools of 
education complete degrees. This is connected with the fact that graduate 
work is usually postponed until after some practical experience in 
teaching has been obtained, and most of it is entered into to get 
"credits" toward advancement and higher salaries for which degrees are 
not always required. -Professors of education are loaded down with 
teaching and supervisory responsibilities so that their research, if 
any, is necessarily spasmodic and fragmentary. "... out of all persons 
conducting research oriented toward the concerns of professional 
education, only 3 per cent are full-time researchers. Half devote less 
than 21 per cent of their time to research". And finally, schools of 
education as shown by variou; measures of the qualifications of students 
entering them, have attracted the less able graduate students in the 
university. 

"The implications for policy are four: (l) More researchers from 
the behavioral sciences need to be recruited and trained for work on- 
education, and particularly for work that strives for theoretical 
cogency and breadth ... almost all of the Research Training programs 
supported by the U.S.O.E. are located in schools of education. In other 
words, the traditional structures are still training the next generation 
of researchers ••• In the meantime the R and D Centers and Regional 
Laboratories will have to continue recruiting from schools of education, 
despite their already desperate search for non-education-trained people • 
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♦If we wait much longer, people with educational backgrounds will gain 
positions of authority ^jiir these new structures, and the in-breeding cJ» 
educationists will simply be transferred from the old to tjie new 
institutions at public expense > 

"(2) The current hysteria for '-development* and 'dissemination' 
should not* be permitted io drain off the available manpower for 
re search^ 

"Although systematic research is by no means the only avenue to 
good educational ideas, a larger pool of researchers is needed to 
evaluate even those brilliant ideas that are not derived from research 
the Research and Development Centers should not be rushed into the 
production of teaching materials, but should be permitted to demonstrate 
the value of sustained inquiry. And finally, a- balance between research 
and development funds should' be carefully preserved in the programs 
of the U.3.O.E. (As a result of recent congressional appropriations 
this balance has been badly upset, with farii greater Height being allotted 
to action programs in schools; and the greatest casualty of all was 
the Research Training Program, which was actiaally cut back after only 
one year of operation.) 

•'(3) ••• research talent needs to be identified and encouraged at 
an early stage so that students will" go on, for the doctorate without 
interrup*^ion, and then continue into research jobs; and the best 
researchers need to be released from traditional teaching obligations 
so that Vaey can conduct 'special research training programs and 
superviTg^ students' research. 

'"(4) 'the relatively poor quality of graduate students in education 
means that sufficient funds have to be offered to attract the better 
students in other departments particularly in view of the competition 
with other fellowship programs in the behavioral sciences; and that 
standards for entrance to advanced degree programs in education need 
to .be raised". (68) 



Much of United States education is improving rapidly, but the 
educational aspirations of nearly every group in the population are 
rising faster stilOJ, Many of the troubles our schools face have their 
roots in larger socaal problems, but they are played out on campuses 
bec.ause that is where such a large portion of the society conducts its 
daily affairs. 

The best of our elementary and secondary schools are the finest 
the nation has ever had. The same is true of our best colleges arid 
universities. Some central city school systems have declined from 
earlier peaks of excellence, but even in decline they are better than 
the legal^r segregated Negro schools of the old South which, for much 
of their clientele, they historically replace. To be convinced of this, 
one need only look at the national comparison of school facilities ^ 
available to Negroes and whites as set forth in the Coleman report and 
then at the comparison of Negro and white Southern segregated school 
facilities in the report of President Truman's Civil Rights Coflmiittee, 
To Secure These Rights (1948 ). 

So long as the bulk of iimerican Negroes %ade their living from 
Southern agriculture , the gross inferiority of their segregated schools 
was barely perceived as a problem by whites. Today the destructive 
effects of that long history of inadequate schQoling must be made good* 
Until it is, blacks cannot join the mainstream of American society. The 
task of educational innovation lies in extending more nearly equal 
educational opportunity to disadvantaged minorities, lagging regions, 
. low-income groups and crisis-ridden cities. Innovation without the 
political will and a large investment of resources will be useless; 
but innovation is needed. 

Have the innovations described in this monograph much to offer? 
It is hard to say because most of them have neither developed out of 
basic research nor received competent evaluation. 

There are several strands of basic research which hold promise 
for solving the central problems. One of these suggests that a key 
organisational strategy for upgrading disadvantaged pupils is social 
class desegregation, 'Research studies have repeatedly found that 
yoiHigsters from educationally weak home^ benefit by attending school 
with classmates who have Well-educated parents. Racial desegregation 
appears to be beneficial not because of anything to do with race but 
because it puts disadvantaged black pupils into contact with education- 
ally advantaged whites • It would be equally beneficial for them to go 
to school with black youngsters who "had well-educated parents. 

Unfortunately, the separation of the social classes into cities 
.versus suburbs is probably increasing the social class segregation of 
American schools. The sharp residential segregation of the social 
classes is disastrous, and not dnly for schooling, A few suburbs in 



the greater Boston area which have incorporated small numbers of black 
students into their schools through bussing are now promoting low income 
housiiig within their boundaries. Housing policies which promote hetero- 
geneous neighbourhoods are vital for education.* 

Another body of important basic research is the study of learning 
in early childhood. Psychologists are making new discoveries about 
learning in infancy. The mo^'e they learn, the earlier the middle class 
child's advantages seem to begin. Recent research is beginning to 
specify what those very early advantages are. The more precirely this 
is known, the more obvious it will become what kinds of "compensation'* 
will work best for children who are presently deprived of the founda- 
tions for effective academic learning. 

A thi^rd line of basic research potentially of practical importance 
is the sociological study of complex organisations. Everyone senses 
that bureaucratic structure, functional for some kinds of industrial 
and governmental administration, is dysfunctional for teaching and 
learning. Sociologists of education are beginning to specify why this 
is the case: how the teacher's role becomes replete with strain; how 
the selection funct-ions of the school interfere with education; how the 
bureaucratic rupture oi the school system inhibits innovation. They 
are also studyj .he organisational conditions under which teams of 
scientists ana v... r professionals are most productive, '^his research 
has obvious relevance for educational innovation, 

' It xs because the innovations now popular are not grounded in any 
wc t l-.ir>sted theory that they present so unpromising a picture. Head 
i5tart, for instance, seems to be ineffectual academically. This is due 
not only to \.he fact •**hat the programme is too brief and diffuse but 
aliio to the f.act that we do not yet have a fully adequate theory of 
early childhood learning. Similarly, to recall Bruner's formulation, 
there exists no theory of instruction, which might provide a programme 
for programmed ir^truction. Or again, while it is obvious that non- 
grading, team teaching, and flexible scheduling portend a radical change 
in schools as organisations, there appear to be few attempts to look at 
the consequences for learning of these innovations viewed as changes in 
the context of social relationships in which learning occurs. 

Evaluation research of a high quality is also much needed. Title I 
and Title III of 'iL.^.E.k. require grantees to evaluate their own 
projects. Not surprisingly, this has resulted in a flood of favourable 
reports which, however, are contradicted by such objective evaluation 
as we have. The disinterested evaluation researcner is nearly always 
an unhappy man caught in a political crossfire of vested interests 
which a\;tack his motjves and his raetnods,. As a result, researchers tend 
to stay clear of this kind of work. The difficulty lies in the structure 
of educational R and D wiiich permits groups to develop heavy stakes in 
the apparent success of large-scale innovations that were never 
adequately tested on a pilot basis. Evaluation research has also been 
unduly narrow - testing only whether certain outcomes were achieved 
but leaving unexplored the question of what elements in a complex 
innovation are causally linked with outcomes. (69) 
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In the long run, no particular innovation is as important as the 
institutionalization of innovativeness. The question is how to do it. 
Part of the answer is more resources. Another part is a greater 
professionalization of education. However, education can become fully 
professional only if it is based on a genuine expertise which in turn 
rests on a solid body of educational theory. Innovativenes^ can be 
institutionalized only if basic and applied research of high quality 
are institutionalized. As Sieber and Lazarsfeld have pointed out, 
appropriately trained manpower in sufficient numbers does not exist, 
nor are schools of education presently suited to produce it. Ways must 
be found to attract researchers in the natural and behavioural sciences 
to educational problems and to support their training and their work. 
This manpower problem needs serious attention. 
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